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THE second volume of Mr. Moore’s work is one of the 
most interesting books im the language. The success of the 
author is exactly in the inverse ratio of the space which he oc- 
cupies in his own pages—of which he has, for this time, yielded 
the almost exclusive possession to the hero of his story. He 
has, indeed, presented us with the “Confessions” of Lord Byron, 
nade up of the most authentic and least suspicious of all possi- 
ble materials—his letters, journals and the like relics, thrown 
| off with the impression of every varying mood upon them, and 
apparently without any intention, or even the remotest idea of 
giving them to the public. They exhibit, accordingly, without 
' disguise or palliation, a view of his whole course of life during his 
last residence on the continent. We need not say that the life 
of which the secret post-scenia and deepest recesses are thus 
t unexpectedly laid bare to the gaze of the world, is that of a man 
of pleasure—dashed, it is true, with the gloom of a complexion- 
al melancholy, or more brilliantly diversified by the mingled 
glories of genius and literature, and abruptly and prematurely 
terminating ina high tragic catastrophe—an atoning self-sacri- 
fice, and a hero’s grave. A book of this character, it may very 
well be conceived, will, in spite of its attractions, or rather in 
consequence of them, find a place in the Index Expurgatorius of 
the sterner sort of censors—along with the “‘Memoires deGram- 
mont,” and the “ Amours des Gaules” of the Count de Bussy- 
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Rabutin. Yet, it is fit and desirable that such truths should 
betold. They are passages in the book of life which all would 
and some should read, and although the example of such a man 
as Lord Byron is, no doubt, calculated to do much harm to 
minds of a certain stamp, we must only take care to deny it to 
such people, as edged tools and dangerous drugs are kept out of 
the way of children, and adults who are no better than chil- 
dren. In this naive confession, besides, of all the infirmities 
and irregularities of the grandest genius, burning and bewil- 
dered with the most ungovernable passions, there is, we con- 
ceive, no artificial stimulant for the morbid appetite of sensual- 
ity. It is not addressed to the imagination, to deprave by ex- 
citing it. It is a picture of life and manners, with far more of 
history and philosophy in it, than of a voluptuous poetry. 
Every thing depends, as to the effects of certain exposures, upon 
the associations which they have a tendency to call up. The 
nudities of the surgeon’s cabinet or the painter’s study, are not 
those of the bagnio. ‘They are “the simplicity and spotless 
innocence,” of Milton’s Paradise, to men who survey such ob- 
jects with the eye of the artist or the philosopher. 

We repeat, that we have read this book with ‘inteuse interest. 
We do not know where the letters are to be found in any lan- 
guage, which better repay a perusal. Perhaps as mere models 
of the epistolary style, they are not so exquisite as some that 
might be cited. Even of this, however, we are far from 
being sure. Ifthey do not equal, for instance, in grace and 
elegance, those of Gray, or Lady Mary—if they are not speci- 
mens of that inimitable, ineffable bavardage, which makes those 
of Madame de Sevigne so entirely unique—they fully rival the 
best of them in spirit, piquancy, and, we venture to add, wit, 
while, like the epistles of Cicero, they not unfrequently rise 
from the most familiar colloquial ease and freedom into far 
loftier regions of thought and eloquence. We wete particular- 
ly struck with this last peculiarity. We scarcely read one of 
them without being surprised into a smile—occasionally into a 
broad langh—by some felicitous waggery, some sudden des- 
cent from the sublime te the ridiculous, while there is many a 
passage in which the least critical reader will not fail to recog- 
nize the hand that drew Childe Harold. 

Two other general observations have been suggested to us 
by the perusal of this volume: the first is, that, although, as 
we have already remarked, it exhibits a view of Lord Byron’s 
life when he had abjured the realm and put himself out of 
the pale of English society, denying its authority, defying its 
power, setting at nought, with foul scorn, all its conventional 
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decencies and established opinions, he appears to us ina much 
more amiable and estimable light as a man,.than he did in the 
first part of the work. We are not troubled here with any 
sham pleas—any laboured and abortive apologies of Mr. 
Moore, for what he must have known to be indefensible, if he 
had any moral sense at all. There is none of that whining 
and mawkish hypocrisy which we found so peculiarly dis- 
gusting in the history of the earlier part of Byron’s life. He 
does not tell a tale of horror, and affect to palm it offupon his 
reader as a candid avyowal of a peccadillo—he does not charge 
his hero with what amounts to parricide, and then lament the 
unfortunate peculiarities of a parent, which he more than 
insinuates, were a justification of such a monstrous perversion 
of nature—in short, he does not confess Byron to have been 
utterly heartless, by his very attempt (and a most awk- 
ward attempt) to find an excuse for him, in the tendency of 
genius to “ mount me up into the brain,” as honest Falstaff 
would say, butas Mr. Moore most daintily expresses it “to trans- 
fer the seat of sensibility from the heart to the fancy.” He 
tells, or rather he suffers Byron to tell, his story here without 
any grimace or dissimulation. The whole truth comes out in 
a round unvarnished tale, and yet it is scarcely possible to read 
these letters and not feel disposed rather to deplore the fate, . 
than reprobate the conduct of the writer—the gifted and miser- 
able possessor of so much that might be envied, admired and 
loved—* a fallen cherub,” not only majestic, but touchingly 
beautiful and attractive, “ though in ruins,” with enough of 
his original goodness as well as brightness about him, to make 
us feel, what transcendent and glorious excellence he has forfeit- 
ed, by those accidental circumstances or complexional peculi- 
arities, or whatever else it were, by which, like one of his own 
heroes, ‘ he was betrayed too early and beguiled too long.” 
The gloomy and fierce passions which inspire the muse of 
Byron seldom break forth in these letters; and as it has been 
said of Garrick, that it was only when he was off the stage that 
he was acting, so, if the epistolary correspondence of the poet 
is (as we take it to be) a fair specimen of his ordinary conver- 
sation, we should be inclined to Jook rather to the effusions of 
his imagination, than to those which are supposed to flow more 
immediately from the heart, for the true image of his char- 
acter. It is not so with common men—it is not so even with 
those who, possessing extraordinary talents, are in the habit, 
from policy or propriety or other motives, of exercising a strong 
self-control when they appear before the public. But Byron 
knew no such restraints—and then, all his poetry, as we re- 
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marked ona former occasion, was the language of feclings which 
he had brooded over until they were exalted into maduess, and 
his brain burned as in a feverish delirium. We are glad to 
have what we then advanced confirmed by the poet himself. 
From an unpublished pamphlet, of which Mr. Moore has fur- 
nished some passages, we extract the following. (p. 255.) lis 
lordship is accounting for his having deviated in his own com- 
positions from the standard of excellence which he maintains 
in theory. .‘* Those who know me best,” says he ‘ know this, 
and that I have been considerably astonished at the temporary 
success of my works, &c. Could I have anticipated the degree 
of attention which has been awarded, assuredly I would have 
studied more to deserve it. But I have lived in far countries 
abroad, or in the agitating world at home, which was not favour- 
able to study or reflection : so that almost all L have written has 
been mere passion—passion, it is true, of different kinds, but 
always passion ; for, in me (if it be not an [rishism to say so) 
my indifference was a kind of passion, the result of experience 
and not the philosophy of nature.”* Nor is what he says in 
another place, (p. 50) at all inconsistent with this avowal—but 
rather a confirmation of it :—‘‘ As for poesy, mine is the dream of 
the sleeping passions ; when they are awake, I cannot speak their 
_ language, only in their somnambulism ; and just now they are 
not dormant.” ‘That is to say, the first paroxysms of his wild 
emotions were overpowering, and he was silent under them— 
Cura—ingentes stupent. The eloquence of the passions does 
not begin until their sharpest fury is spent—until the conflict 
within, the agony of the tormented spirit, has been assuaged 
and subdued by time and reflection—but never was that 
eloquence uttered by one who had not felt what it expresses, 
and felt it tothe very bottom of a thrilling and agitated heart. 
This is true of every art which professes to hold the mirror up 
to human nature, in the scenes of its intensest excitement.— 
The unbounded control which a first-rate orator or actor exer- 
cises over a popular assembly—the magic of the flashing eye, 
the expressive countenance, the melting or piercing tones of a 
well modulated voice—are these mere feats of rhetorical artifice 
—the tricks of a crafty juggler coldly practising upon the cre- 
dulity of the vulgar? By no means. The self-control which 
generally accompanies them, and which makes them so surely 
and uniformly effective, is, indeed, the fruit of discipline—but 
the potent charm, the breathed spell is from the soul—it is nature 
and nature alone, which asserts this dominion over the hearts of 
men—and cool and concentrated as the successful performer 


* See note, infra. p. 16. 
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may appear to be, he owes his triumphs over the feelings of 
others, to still keener sensibilities of his own—to the “ pulse 
which riots and the blood which burns” within him. But if this 
is true of all men of genius, as it certainly is, it is more appli- 
cable to poets than to other artists, and more applicable to 
Lord Byron than to any other poet. It is impossible to cast 
the most superficial glance over his works, without perceiving 
that they are the effusions of a morbid and maddened sensi- 
bility—a faithful record of the poet’s own experience in every 
variety of wild, tumultuous excitement. Dreams, they may 
be, of sleeping passions—but they are passions which have been 
awake, and they are dreams which do but fashion into more 
poetical shapes, and array in more gloomy or glowing colours, 
the images of woe or of bliss, of love or of wrath, of beauty 
or of horror and deformity, which have peopled the waking 
fancies of the poet. 

He, therefore, that sees Lord Byron only through the me- 
dium of these letters, will form, at once, a very inadequate, and 
a very erroneous conception of that extraordinary character. 
He is looking upon Vesuvius, when his “ grim fires” are cover- 
ed over with vernal luxuriance and beauty—he is looking upon 
the ocean, when the zephyr is scarcely breathing upon its glassy 
surface: how should he be able to picture to himself the sublime 
terrors of the volcano, vomiting forth its smouldering flames and 
molten lava, or of the foaming surge, when the lowest depths of 
the sea have been torn up by the tempest? Pope excelled all 
men in point, terseness and condensation, and he was a very 
great master of prose, as all true poets are—yet whenever he 
wished to be particularly terse, condensed and pointed, he pre- 
ferred writing in verse. Byron’s poetry was, in like manner, the 
natural vehicle of his deepest feelings. Masterly as was his 
prose style, it was no fit channel for such a burning flood of 
passion and impassioned thought as he poured out when the estro 
(to use his favourite phrase) was upon him—when he had drunk 
of love and beauty until he was frenzied with their delicious- 
ness, or some dark fancy, or unfortunate event had occurred 
to wrap his thoughts in gloom, and ‘from the bottom stir the 
hell within him.” His demon, like him of the Delphic shrine, 
delivered his inspiration only in numbers. Compare Manfred 
with some of these playful epistles and such lines as these. 


** My boat is on the shore 

And my bark is on the sea; 
But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee. 
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Here’s asigh to those who love me 
And a smile to those who hate ; 
And whatever sky’s above me, 
Here’s a heart for every fate,” &c. 


Or these, 
Fi ** My dear Mr. Murray, 
4, Your’e in a damned hurry 
| To set up this ultimate canto ; 
i But if they don’t rob us, 


You'll see Mr. Hobhouse 
Will bring it safe in his portmanteau,” &c. 


The gulph between them is immeasurable: it separates worlds; 
) yet they are but the two extremes of Lord Byron’s moral 
i idiosyncracy: the fitful and strange varieties of an hysteri- 
fy cal nervousness. That gay creature, with such redundant 
‘ animal spirits, so full of glee and wantonness, apparently so 
; docile and placable, and prepared to encounter all the vicissi- 
‘|; tudes of life with irrepressible buoyancy of spirit—what is be- 
| come of him? In the twinkling of an eye, he has undergone an 
| entire metamorphosis— 


** For even in his maddest mirthful mood, 

| Strange pangs would flash across Childe Harold’s brow, 
As if the memory of some deadly feud, 

} Or disappointed passion, lurked below” — 


a 


spirit is agitated and convulsed, as with the agony of a demo- ; 
niacal possession. So we have a right toinfer, from what it is 
: | impossible to separate from the man, the poetry of his passions— 
i which is, at the same time, in perfect analogy with his conduct 
in certain important particulars, and with his habits of life in 

his more unsocial and gloomy moods. We, of course, speak 
rather of the capacities of Lord Byron’s sensibility, than of any 
permanent, actual state of it. It is very plain from these let- 
ters, as well as from other sources of information, and indeed, : 
from the common experience of men, that “ time and the hour 
ran” with him asthey do with the rest of the world ‘thro’ the 
roughest day.” But it also appears, that he had his moments of 
severe anguish, of mortal disgust, of withering ennui, dejection 
and despair—that he felt when he was scarcely turned of thirty, 
the blight of a long antedated old age, the weariness, the want of 
interest, the palled appetite and exhausted sensibility—and that 
the figments of romance do not often exhibit a combination of per- 


| a cloud is upon his forehead, and woe is in his heart, and his 
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sonal attributes or a mode of existence, more strange and pecu- 
liar, than those of the poetical exile at Venice or Ravenna. 
Smooth and smiling, however, as the surface of these letters 
generally is, there occur occasionally in the course of them, some 
passages, fraught with all the wrath and acerbity of Byron’s 
‘inner man.’ Witness, for instance, the fiendlike joy with which 
he laughs at the affecting suicide of one of the best and ablest 
men of whom England has ever had to boast, Sir Samuel 
Romilly. Be it remembered, that the inexpiable offence which 
drew down upon him this fierce and implacable hostility was, 
that he had been professionally engaged by Lady Byron’s 
friends. To be sure, his Lordship charges him with having 
previously received his retainer—but then, Sir Samuel offered 
him, we should think, a satisfactory excuse, when he declared 
(what Lord Byron alleges no reason to disbelieve) that in the 
multiplicity of his business, his clerk bad not informed him of 
the fact. It appears to us altogether unreasonable to presume 
a man of honor guilty of such unhandsome conduct, in the first 
place, and of a base falsehood, afterwards, to excuse it. Lord By- 
ron may have had better grounds than he has chosen to state for 
his opinion on the subject—at all events, it is difficult to imagine 
a sterner or fiercer vindictiveness than is expressed in the follow- 


ing passages : 


** | have never heard any thing of Ada, the little Electra of my My- 
cen, ********, But there will come a day of reckoning, even if I 
should not live to see it. I have at least seen *** shivered, who was 
one of my assassins. When that man was doing his worst to uproot 
my whole family, tree, branch and blossoms—when, after taking my 
retainer, he went over to them—when he was bringing desolation upon 
my hearth, aud destruction on my household gods—did he think that 
in less than three years, a natural event—a severe domestic, but an ex- 
pected and common calamity—would lay his carcass in a cross-road 
or stamp his name in a verdict of lunacy! Did he (who in his sexagena- 
ry ***,) reflect or consider what my feelings must have been, when wife 
and child and sister and name and fame and country, were to be my 
sacrifice on his legal altar—and this ata moment when my health was 
declining, my fortune embarrassed, and my mind had been shaken by 
many kinds of disappointment—while I was yet young and might have 
reformed what might be wrong in my conduct and retrieved what was 
perplexing in my affairs! But he is in his grave and ** ****,” p, 153. 


The asterisks in the above passage, no doubt, supply the place 
of some very dreadful words, since Mr. Moore has thought fit 
to suppress them. Murray, to whom the letter, from which the 
passage is extracted, was addressed, seems to have expostulat- 


ed with Byron on the injustice of his censure, or the excessive’ 


ferocity of his resentment. ‘The poct replies— 
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‘“* You ask me to spare ****, Askthe worms. His dust can suffer 
nothing from the truth being spoken: and if it could, how did he behave 
tome? You may talk to the wind, which will carry the sound—and to 
the caves which will echo you—but not to me, on the subject of a **** 
who wrongs me, whether dead or alive.” p. 156. 


We feel in duty bound to quote his remarks, in quite a differ- 
ent strain, upon another instance of suicide. The subject of 
them, it seems, had been an enemy of Byron, and had assailed 
him, as weare informed by Mr. Moore, “ with peculiar bitter- 
ness and insolence, at a crisis when both his heart and fame 
were most vulnerable.” Considering this circumstance, they 
are certainly very amiable and generous. 


** Poor Scott is now no more. In the exercise of his vocation, he 
contrived at last to make himself the subject of a coroner’s inquest. 
But he died like a brave man, and he lived an able one. I knew him 
per though slightly. Although several years my senior, we 

ad been schoolfellows together at the ‘ grammar-schule’ (or, as the 
Aberdonians pronounce it, ‘squeel’) of New Aberdeen. He did not 
behave to me quite handsomely in his capacity of editor a few years 
ago, but he was under no obligation to behave otherwise. ‘The mo- 
ment was too tempting for many friends and for all enemies. At a time 
when all my relations (save one) fell from me like leaves from the tree 
in autumn winds, and my few frends became still fewer—when the 
whole periodical press (I mean the daily and weekly, not the literary 
press) was let loose against me in every shape of reproach, with the 
two strange exceptions (from their usual opposition) of the ‘ Courier’ 
and the ‘ Examiner,’—the paper of which Scott had the direction was 
neither the last, nor the least vituperative. ‘Two years ago I met him 
at Venice, when he was bowed in griefs by the loss of his son, and had 
known, by experience, the bitterness of domestic privation. He was 
then earnest with me to retura to England ; and on my telling him, with 
a smile, that he was once of a diflerent opinion, he replied to me, ‘ that 
he and cthers had been greatly misled ; and that some pains, and rather 
extraordinary means, had been taken to excite them.’ Scott is no more, 
but there are more than one living who were present at this dialogue. 
He was a man of very considerable talents, and of great acquirements. 
He had made his way, as a literary character, with high success, and 
in a few years. Poor fellow! I recollect his joy at some appointment 
which he had obtained, or was to obtain through Sir James Mackintosh, 
and which prevented the farther extension (unless by a rapid run to 
Rome) of his travels in Italy. I little thought to what it would conduct 
him. Peace be with him !—and may all such other faults as are inevi- 
table to humanity be as readily forgiven him, as the little injury which he 
had done to one who respected his talents and regrets his loss.”-—p. 253. 


The other general remark suggested to us by the perusal of 
these letters is, that they shew Lord Byron to have been quite 
as much distinguished by his knowledge of the world, and his 
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acute, practical cleverness, as by the highest attributes of genius. 
That he should write good, or evenadmirable prose, is not, in it- 
self, wonderful. Many other poets have excelled inthe same way. 
But Byron’s style is distinguished by an ease, simplicity, and 
abandon rarely equalled even by those most practised in composi- 
tion, and every thing he utters is marked with the most accurate 
and judicious thinking. It isas gooda specimen as we have ever 
seen of strong healthy English sense—that common sense which 
is of all things most uncommon—in pure, idiomatic, expressive 
and vigorous English. It is, in short, very prose—and although, 
as we have said, he occasionally rises into a strain of far loftier 
mood than is common even in the epistles of the greatest men, 
his style never ceases to be perfectly free from affectation of 
every kind, and with no more of poetical coleuring about it than 
is inseparable from the expression of a glowing thought or a 
deep feeling. Takethe following animated and striking passage 
asaspecimen. It is just one of those occasions, be it remarked, 
where, as Pope has it, 


i “if a poet, 
Shone in description, he might show it,” 


and where he would be most sorely tempted to show it. Yet 
nothing could be thrown off more carelessly. To be sure it is 
the dash of a master’s pencil, and we are not to wonder that 
the sketch is so spirited and fine. 


“In reading, I have just chanced upon an expression of Tom 
Campbell’s ;—speaking of Collins, he says, that ‘ no reader cares any 
more about the characteristic manners of his Eclogues than about the 
authenticity of the tale of Troy.’ *Tis false—we do care about ‘the 
authenticity of the tale of Troy.’ I have stood upon that plain daily 
for more than a month, in 1810; and if any thing diminished my 
pleasure, it was that the blackguard Bryant had impugned its veracity. 
It is true I read‘ Homer Travestied,’ (the first twelve books,) because 
Hobhouse and others bored me with their learned localities, and I love 
quizzing. But I still venerated the grand original as the truth of history 
(in the material facts,) and of place. Otherwise, it would have given 
me no delight. Who will persuade me, when I reclined upon a mighty 
tomb, that it did not contain a hero? Its very magnitude proved this. 
Men do not labour over the ignoble and petty dead: and why should 
not the dead, be Homer’s dead? The secret of Tom Campbell’s 
defence of inaccuracy incostume and description is, that his Gertrude, 
&c. has no more lecalityim common with Pennsylvania than with 
Penmanmaur. It is notoriously full of grossly false scenery, as all 
Americans declare, though they praise parts of the poem. It is thus 
that self-love forever creeps out, like a snake, to sting any thing which 
happens, even accidentally, to stumble upon it.” p. 279. 
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We were greatly struck, the first time we read this passage, 
with the very few lines in it which relate to Homer and Troy. 
The style, both of thought and expression, seems to us remark- 
able for a noble, and even grand simplicity, while that “reclining 
upona mighty tomb,” presents, in itself, to the fancy of the reader 
a complete picture, and brings thronging about it all the great 
associations of that holy ground of poetry and arms. It reminded 
us strongly of some imagery in the letter to Murray upon the 
Pope a 1 Bowles controversy. There is no merit of compo- 
sition more rare and exquisite, than that of thus exhibiting a 
perfect image of the object described, suggesting, at the same 
time, and calling up, as if by enchantment, the whole scene 
to which it belongs, without any laboured pomp of description. 
Every scholar knows what high encomiums have been deserv- 
edly passed by the critics upon a noted instance of the kind in 
an oration of Cicero, in which he paints Verres in an effeminate 
foreign costume, reclining upon the shoulder of a courtezan, 
and looking out upon a fleet at sea from the shore at Syracuse.* 
These letters and journals abound with such beauties. 

But descriptive talent is not to our present purpose—nor is 
Byron’s merit as a prose-writer by any means confined to his 
style. He isa sound and most ingenious thinker. It is scarcely 
possible to open this volume—unequal as familiar epistles 
generally are—without being struck with this truth, and won- 
dering how so sensible a man, could have yielded himself up, 
in the conduct of life, so unresistingly, to the besetting sins of 
his temper and temperament. We might easily adduce instan- 
ces without number—but we shall confine ourselves to one. 
We mean his defence of Pope—a favourite subject, to which he 
recurs again and again, with unabated enthusiasm. We venture 
to back him in this—his chosen vocation of critic and champion 
of injured genius—against any Aristarchus of the schools from 
the first downward. We would willingly reprint all that he has 
said upon this subject,—bating the extravagance to which the 
zeal of the advocate has, in a single instance, carried him—to 
aid in the circulation of so much excellent sense and good 
writing—especially as this volume may be considered, in some 
sort, as an interdicted book. But we will content ourselves 
with two extracts—one of them containing some curious remarks 
upon Pope’s amour with Miss Blount. 


“ And here I wish to say a few words on the present state of English 
poetry. That this is the age of the decline of English poetry will be 
doubted by few who have calmly considered the subject. That there 


*In Verrem, act ii. 1. 5. c. 33. 
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are men of genius among the present poets makes little against the 
fact, because it has been well said, that ‘ next to him who forms the taste 
of his country, the greatest genius is he who corrupts it.’ No one has 
ever denied genius to Marino, who corrupted not merely the taste of 
Italy, but that of all Europe for nearly a century. The great cause of 
the present deplorable state of English poetry is to be attributed to that 
absurd and systematic depreciation of Pope, in which, for the last few 
years, there has been a kind of epidemical concurrence. Men of the 
most opposite opinions have united upon this topic. Warton and 
Churchill began it, having borrowed the hint probably from the heroes 
of the Dunciad, and their own internal conviction that their proper 
reputation can be as nothing till the most perfect and harmonious of poets 
—he who, having no fault, has had reason made his reproach—was 
reduced to what they conceived to be his level ; but even they dared not 
degrade him below Dryden. Goldsmith, and Rogers, and Campbell, 
his most successful disciples; and Hayley, who, however feeble, has 
left one poem ‘that will not be willingly let die’ (the Triumphs of 
Temper,) kept up the reputation of that pure and perfect style: and 
Crabbe, the first of living poets, has almost equalled the master. Then 
came Darwin, who was put down by a single poem in the Antijacobin : 
and the Cruseans, from Merry to Jerningham, who were annihilated (if 
Nothing can be said to be annihilated) by Gifford, the last of the whole- 


some English satirists. 
x * * * * 


“These three personages, S**, W**, and C**, had all of them a 
very natural antipathy to Pope, and I respect them for it, as the only 
original feeling or principle which they have contrived to preserve.— 
But they have been joined in it by those who have joinedthem in no- 
thing else: by the Edinburgh Reviewers, by the whole heterogeneous 
mass of living English poets, excepting Crabbe, Rogers, Gifford, and 
Campbell, who, both by precept and practice, have proved their adher- 
ence ; and by me, who have shamefully deviated in practice, but have 
ever loved and honoured Pope’s poetry with my whole soul, and hope 
to do so till my dying day. I would rather see all I have ever written 
lining the same trunk in which I actually read the eleventh book of a 
modern Epic poem at Malta, in 1811, (1 opened it to take out a change 
after the paroxyism of a tertian, in the absence of my servant, and 
found it lined with the name of the maker, Eyre, Cockspur-street, and 
with the Epic poetry alluded to,) than sacrifice what I firmly believe in 


as the Christianity of English poetry, the poetry of Pope. 
* * * * * 


“ Nevertheless, I will not go so far as ** in his postseript, who pre- 
tends that no great poet ever had immediate fame ; which, being inter- 
preted, means that * * is not quite so much read by his contemporaries 
as might be desirable, This assertion is as false as it is foolish. Homer’s 
glory depended upon his present popularity : he recited,—and without 
the strongest impression of the moment, who would have gotten the 
{liad by heart, and given it to tradition? Ennius, Terence, Plautus, 
Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, AXschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Sappho, 
Anacreon, 'Theocritus, all the great poets of antiquity, were the delight 
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of their contemporaries. ‘The very existence of a poet, previous to the 
invention of printing, depended upon his present popularity; and how 
often has it impaired his future fame? Hardly ever. History informs 
us, that the best have come down to us. The reason is evident; the 
most popular found the greatest number of transcribers for their MSS., 
and that the taste of their contemporaries was corrupt can hardly be 
avouched by the moderns, the mightiest of whom have but rarely 
approached them. Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, were all the 
darlings of the contemporary reader. Dante’s poem was celebrated 
Jong before his death ; and, not long after it, States negotiated for his 
ashes, and disputed for the sites of the composition of the Divina 
Commedia. Petrarch was crowned in the Capitol. Ariosto was _per- 
mitted to pass free by the public robber who had read the Orlando 
Furioso. I would not recommend Mr. * * to try the same experiment 
with his smugglers. Tasso, notwithstanding the criticisms of the Crus- 
canti, would have been crowned in the Capitol, but for his death. 

“It is easy to prove the immediate popularity of the chief poets of 
the only modern nation in Europe that has a poetical language, the 
Italian. In our own, Shakspeare, Spenser, Jonson, Waller, Dryden, 
Congreve, Pope, Young, Shenstone, Thomson, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Gray, were all as popular im their lives as since. Gray’s Elegy pleased 
instantly, and eternally. Huis Odes did not, nor yet do they please like 
his Elegy. Milton’s politics kept him down; but the Epigram of 
Dryden, and the very sale of his work, in proportion to the less reading 
time of its publication, prove him to have been honoured by his con- 
temporaries. [I will venture to assert, that the sale of the Paradise 
Lost was greater in the first four years after its publication than that of 
the ‘ Excursion’ in the same number, with the difference of nearly a 
century aud a half between them of time, and of thousands im point of 
general readers.” 253, 254. 

* * * 

* Pope himself ‘ sleeps well—nothing can touch him farther ;’ but 
those who love the honour of their country, the perfection of her lite- 
rature, the glory of her language, are not to be expected to permit an 
atom of his dust to be stirred in his tomb, or a leaf to be stripped from 
the laurel which grows over it. 

* * * 

“ To me it appears of no very great consequence whether Martha 
Blount was or was not Pope’s mistress, though I could have wished 
him a better. She appears to have been a cold-hearted, interested, 
ignorant, disagreeable woman, upon whom the tenderness of Pope’s 
heart in the desolation of his latter days was cast away, not knowing 
whither to turn, as he drew towards his premature old age, childless 
and lonely,—hke the needle which, approaching within a certain dis- 
tance of the pole, becomes helpless and useless, and, ceasing to tremble, 
rusts. She seems to have been so totally unworthy of tenderness, 
that it is an additional proof of the kindness of Pope’s heart, to have 
been able to love sucha being. But we must love something. Lagree 
with Mr. B. that she ‘could at no time have regarded Pope personally 
with attachment,’ because she was incapable of attachment; but I 
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deny that Pope could not be regarded with personal attachment by a 
worthier woman. It is not probable, indeed, that a woman would 
have fallen in love with him as he walked along the Mall, or in a box 
at the opera, nor from a balcouy, norin aball-room; but in society he 
seems to have been as amiable, as unassuming, and, with the greatest 
disadvantages of figure, lis head and face were remarkably handsome, 
especially his eyes. He was adored by his triends—friends of the 
most opposite dispositions, ages and talents—by the old and wayward 
Wycherley, by the cynical Swift, the rough Atterbury, the geutle 
Spence, the stern attorney-bishop Warburton, the virtuous Berkeley, 
and the ‘ cankered Bolingbroke.’ Bolingbroke wept over him like a 
child ; and Spence’s description of his last moments, is at least as edify- 
ing as the more ostentatious account of the deathbed of Addison. 
The soldier Peterborough and the poet Gay, the witty Congreve and 
the laughing Rowe, the eccentric Cromwell and the steady Bathurst, 
were all his intimates. The man who could conciliate so many men of 
the most opposite description, not one of whom but was a remarkable 
or a celebrated character, might well have pretended to all the attach- 
ment which a reasonable man would desire of an amiable woman. 

‘** Pope, in fact, wherever he got it, appears to have understood the 
sex well. Bolingbroke, ‘a judge of the subject,’ says Warton, thought 
his ‘ Epistle on the Characters of Women’ his ‘ masterpiece.’ And 
even with respect to the grosser passion, which takes occasionally the 
name of ‘ romantic,’ accordingly as the degree of sentiment elevates it 
above the definition of love by Buffon, it may be remarked that it does 
not always depend upon personal appearance, even in a woman. 
Madame Cottin was a plain woman, and might have been virtuous, it 
may be presumed, without much interruption. Virtuous she was, and 
the consequences of this inveterate virtue were, that two different ad- 
mirers (one anelderly gentleman ) killed themselves in despair (see Lady 
Morgan’s ‘ France’). 1 would not, however, recommend this rigour to 
plain women in general, in the hope of securing the glory of two sui- 
cides apiece. I believe that there are few men who, in the course of 
their observations on life, may not have perceived that it is not the 
greatest female beauty who forms the longest and the strongest passions. 

‘** But apropos of Pope,—Voltaire tells us that the Mareschal Lux- 
embourg (who had precisely Pope’s figure) was not only somewhat too 
amatory for a great man, but fortunate in his attachments. La Valiére, 
the passion of Louis XIV., had an unsightly defect. The Princess of 
Eboli, the mistress of Philip the Second of Spain, and Maugiron, the 
minion of Henry the Third of France, had each of them lost an eye ; 
and the famous Latin epigram was written upon them, which has, I 
believe, been either translated or imitated by Goldsmith :— 
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‘Lumine Acon dextro! capta est Leonilla sinistro, 
Et potis est forma viucere uterque Deos; 

Blande paer, lumen quod habes concede sorori, 
Sic tu exeus Amor, sic erit illa Venus.’ _ 


“ Wilkes, with his ugliness, used to say that ‘ he was but a quarter 
of an hour behind the handsomest man in England ;’ and this vaunt of 
his is said not to have been disproved by circumstances. Swift, when 
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” neither young, nor handsome, nor rich, nor even amiable, inspired the 
two most extraordinary passions upon record, Vanessa’s and Stella’s. 


‘ Vanessa, aged scarce a score, 
Sighs for a gown of forty-four.’ 


“ He requited them bitterly ; for he seems to have broken the heart 
of the one, and worn out that of the other; and he had his reward, for 
he died a solitary idiot in the hands of servants. 

“For my own part, [ am of the opinion of Pausanias, that success 
in love depends upon Fortune. ‘ ‘They particularly renounce Celestial 
Venus, into whose temple, &c. &c. &c. I remember, too, to have seen 
a building in Z.ginain which there is a statue of Fortune, holding a 
horn of Amalthea; and near her there is a winged Love. The mean- 
ing of this is, that the success of men in love-affairs depends more on 
the assistance of Fortune than the charms of beauty. 1am persuaded, 
too, with Pindar, (to whose opinion I submit in other particulars,) that 
Fortune is one of the Fates, and that in a certain respect she is more 
powerful than her sisters.’—See Pausanias, Achaics, book vii. chap. 
26, page 246, ‘'l'aylor’s Translation.’ 

** Grimm has a remark of the same kind on the different destinies 
of the younger Crebillon and Rousseau. The former writes a licen- 
tious novel, anda young English girl of some fortune and family (a 
Miss Strafford) runs away and crosses the sea to marry him; while 
Rousseau, the most tender and passionate of lovers, is obliged to es- 
pouse his chambermaid. If Tf recollect rightly, this remark was also 
repeated in the Edinburgh Review of Grimm’s Correspondence, seven 
or eight years ago. 

“In regard ‘to the strange mixture of indecent, and sometimes 
profane levity, which his conduct and language often exhibited,’ and 
which so much shocks Mr. Bowles, I object to the indefinite word 
‘ often;’ and in extenuation of the occasional occurrence of such lan- 
guage it is to be recollected, that it was less the tone of Pope, than 
the tone of the time. With the exception of the correspondence of 
Pope and his friends, not many private letters of the period have come 
down to us; but those, such as they are—a few scattered scraps from 
Farquhar and others—are more indecent and coarse than any thing 
in Pope’s letters. ‘The Comedies of Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, 
Cibber, &c., which naturally attempted to represent the manners and 
conversation of private life, are decisive upon this point; as are also 
some of Steele’s papers, and even Addison’s. We all know what the 
conversation of Sir R. Walpole, for seventeen years the prime minis- 
ter of the country, was at his own table, and his excuse for his licen- 
tious language, viz. ‘ that every body understood that, but few could 
talk rationally upon less common topics.” The refinement of latter 
days,—which is perhaps the consequence of vice, which wishes to 
mask and soften itself, as much as of virtuous eivilization—had not 
yet made sufficient progress. Even Johnson in his ‘ London,’ has two 
er three passages which cannot be read aloud, and Addison’s ‘ Drum- 
iner’ some indelicate allusions.” pp. 321-323. 
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There are two short paragraphs in this volume, that let us 
fully into Lord Byron’s theory of the sublime and beautiful in 
composition. 


thought Anastasius excellent: did I not say so? Matthews’s Diary 
most excellent; it, and Forsyth, and parts of Hobhouse, are all we 
have of truth or sense upon Italy. The letter to Julia very good indeed. 
Ido not despise * * * * * *; but if she knit blue-stockings instead of 
wearing them, it would be better. You are taken in by that false, stilt- 
ed, trashy style, which is a mixture of all the styles of the day, which 
are all bombastic (I don’t except my own—no one has done more 
through negligence to corrupt the language ;) but it is neither English 
nor poetry. Time will show.” p. 240. 


‘“*] perceive that in Germany, as well as in Italy, there is a great 
struggle about what they call ‘classical’ and ‘romantic’—terms which 
were not subjects of classification in England, at least when [ left it 
four or five years ago. Some of the English scribblers, it is true, 
abused Pope and Swift, but the reason was that they themselves did 
not know how to write either prose or verse; but nobody thought them 

worth making a sect of. Perhaps there may be something of the kind 
:: sprung up lately, but I have not heard much about it, and it would be 
| such bad taste that I shall be very sorry to believe it.” p. 248. 


It is plain from these passages that he had formed his taste, 
or nature had formed it for him, upon the models of Aétic, not 
of Asiatic eloquence—of classical, not of romantic poetry. His 
observations upon the styles of the day (his own included) is 
perfectly just. They are all bombastic—even Wordsworth’s, 
who loves such infantine simplicity—for even his simplicity is 
4 often affected, and always visibly elaborate—as different, as it 
is possible to imagine any thing, from the naked, unsophisticat- 
ed nature of the best Greek writers.* As to Lord Byron him- 
self, he has pleaded guilty, in anticipation, to a charge which 
may undoubtedly be alleged against him with perfect justice. 
He. has done more than any body else to make a vicious style, 
popular. The two last Cantos of Childe Harold have, we be- 
| lieve, generally been considered as his master-pieces. They 
have been abundantly extolled, and Mr. Moore mentions that one 
distinguished writer, especially, and he an enemy of Byron, at 
least, an active adversary of his principles, has pronounced the 
fourth Canto the most sublime production of human genius. 
Without subscribing to this extravagant encomium, we flatter 
ourselves that we feel all the grandeur and pathos of that pow- 
erful production. Yet we undertake to say it would be difficult 
to point out any work of genius of the present age, which is more 


* Voltaire’s prose style is more Attic than that of any writer, we remember, with- 
in the last century—except, perbaps, Goldsmith. 
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olmoxious to the sweeping censure pronounced by the author 
upon himself and all his contemporaries. In a former article, 
we adduced several instances to exemplify this criticism, but 
we then remarked, that it was not a frigid conceit, or an extrava- 
gant hyperbole, here and there, which we have to find fault with, 
so much as the general tone of emphasis and exaggeration—a 
too visible effort apparent throughout the whole work, to be 
very original and striking, or very powerful, grand and impressive. 
This straining after effect—which produces what is well des- 
cribed in French as the style gigantesque—seems to us more or 
less visible in every part of the poems alluded to, and, no 
doubt, greatly impairs their general effect, not to mention the 
positive faults which itengenders.* Let uscite anexample. The 
description of the Belvidere Apollo, contains some of the finest 
lines inthe poem. ‘The whole picture is a magnificent one 
and worthy of the subject. It is the idea of the statuary bodi- 
ed forth in poetical language, or rather a competition between 
the single visible form and the whole power of words, which 
shall convey the most perfect image of beauty to the mind—such 
a contest as Roscius and Cicero are said to have instituted, to 
try the relative compass of gesture, (or more strictly, mute 
acting) and oratorical diction. Yet successful as the poet 
must be admitted to have been in this lofty enterprize, his 
verse has faults in it from which the statue is free. This 
comparison is the more important, because as Schlegel says, 
after Winkelmann, they who wish to conceive a just idea of 
the standard of excellence which Greek genius proposed to 
itself, must study the antique in sculpture. The remark is per- 
fectly sound, and we can only say, that Sophocles always 
occurs to us when we think of the Apollo and vice versa. And 
so we conceive, that no modern artist (including the poets) has 
ever approached so nearly to the severe graces, and the simple 
grandeur of the antique, as Raphael.t But to proceed with the 
matter inhand. The description is contained in two stanzas— 


* Lord Byron speaks in one of his letters, of the Childe Harold as his favourite 
work. We cite the passage more willingly, because it throws still further light 
upon the manner in which he identifies himself with his work—the ¢goisme, in 
short, which is their pervading principle and spirit. “I rejoice to hear of your 
forthcoming in February, though I tremble for the magnificence which you attri- 
bute to the new Childe Harold. Iam glad you like it: itis a fine indistinct piece 
of poetical desolation, and my favourite. J was half mad during the time of its com- 
position, between metaphysics, mountains, lakes, love unextinguishable, thoughts 
unutterable, and the night-mare of my own delinquencies. Ishould, many a good day, 
have blown my brains out, but for the recollection that it would have given pleasure 
to my mother-in-law; and even ‘hen, if Lcould have been certain to haunt her, 
and fling the shattered scalp of my sinciput and occiput in her frightful face.” — 
p. 51. 


t With deference to Winkelmann, be it said. 
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it appears to us that both begin most beautifully and end faulti- 
ly; a perfect Apollo sinking (if we may be pardoned a pun, 
intelligible only to a foreigner) into a phébus. 


** Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The god of life and poesy and light— 

The sun in human limbs arrayed and brow 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight. 

The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow bright 
With an immortal vengeance ; in hs eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain* and might 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by 
Developing in that one glance, the deity.” 


The words in italics do not appear to us either in keeping 
with the image of the Apollo, or appropriate in themselves. 
** Majesty flashing its lightnings,” might be of questionable 
propriety, i. e. sobriety, any where—most especially, however, 
is it so, when applied to this statue. Sothe epithet “ full” 
seems to be quite out of place—and the “ by” at the end of 
the line is clearly there only for the rhyme. We may be wrong, 
but the pleasure we have uniformly derived from this beautiful 
stanza, has always been in some degree marred by these 
imperfections, as they seem tous. But the second is more 
objectionable. 

“* But in his delicate form—a dream of love 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Longed for a deathless lover from above 

And maddened in that vision—are exprest 

All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 

The mind within its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest— 
A ray of immortality—and stood, 

Star-like around, until they gathered to a god.” 


These last three lines may be fine : there may be some secret 
meaning in them which we do not seize: we own, however, 
that they have always appeared to us vague, mystical and ex- 
travagant. Of one thing we are very sure, they contribute 
nothing either to the distinctness or vividness of that image of 
beauty, which it was the object of the poet to bring out as 
strongly as possible, and are not like any thing that is to be 
found in Greek poetry—not excepting the odes of Pindar, or 
the shorn of the tragedians. Is it good as “ romantic” writ- 
ing! 

. * This fine line is a reminiscence—in part. 


“* Oh what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of that lip.”"—Shakspeare. 
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This last allusion leads us to remark upon that distinction 
between the “ classical” and “ romantic” styles, which Byron, 
in one of the passages quoted above, alludes to as a novel, and 
condemns as anabsurd, one. We are glad to hear an opinion 
which we ventured to advance in our first number,* confirmed 
by so high an authority—for if any writer has a claim to a high 
place in the new school, it is undoubtedly Byron. The dis- 
tinction now alluded to, originated in Germany. It was seized 
by Madame de Staél with avidity, as well adapted to her pur- 
poses of metaphysical, mystical and ambitious declamation, and 
it has since been entertained with more respect than we conceive 
it deserves, in the literary circles of Europe. A. W. Schlegel 
in his valuable Lectures upon Dramatic Poetry, makes it the ba- 
sis of all his comparisons between the ancients and the moderns 
in that art. His main object is to account for the simplicity of 
the Gieek drama, and its close adherence to the three unities, 
as well as the rigid exclusion from it of every thing comic and 
incongruous, op principles which shall explain the difference 
between that style and the complicated and irregular plots and 
tragi-comic mixtures of Calderon and Shakspeare, without sup- 
posing any inferiority in the latter. It was not enough for him 
to say, that ancient taste was too fastidious ; or that ancient 
criticism was more severe, as the modern is more indulgent— 
that the former exacted of genius more than it can perform, at 
least without a sacrifice of much of its power and enthusiasm— 
while the latter unshackles “the muse of fire’? and gives it full 
scope and boundless regions to soar in—and that this is the 
reason, in short, why Macbeth and Othello are so much better 
(as we say they are) than the Orestiad or the C2dipus’. ‘This 
did not suit with Schlegel’s way of thinking, first, because he 
was a good scholar, and knew betier ; and next and principally, 
because he was a German philosopher, and therefore bound to 
explain the phenomenon by some subtile process of reasoning 
of his own invention. This he has attempted to do, and the 
result (as we understand it) is, that in all the arts of taste, the 
genius of modern times is essentially different from that of the 
Greeks, and requires, for its gratification, works ofa structure 
totally distinct from those which he admits to have been the 
best imaginable models of the classic style. 

The principle, by which it is attempted to account for this 
mighty revolution in art and criticism, is religion. That of the 
Greeks we are told was ‘the deification of the powers of na- 
ture and of earthly life.” Under a southern sky, amidst the 
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sweets of a genial and radiant climate, geniys naturally dreams 
of joy and beauty, and the forms with which a poetical fancy 
peopled heaven, were fashioned upon those with which it was 
familiar on earth. A gay, sensual, and elegant mythology, 
grew up under its plastic hands—its visions of ideal perfection 
were embodied in the idols of superstitious worship,—and 
Venus, Apollo, Minerva, Hercules, &c. have been individual- 
ized as images of certain attributes, and identified with the con- 
ceptions of all mankind, by the master-pieces which they may be 
said to have patronized, since they were created to adorn their 
temples or to grace their festivals. But this system of religious 
adoration was confined to the present life, addressed itself exclu- 
sively tothe senses, exacted of the worshipper only forms and obla- 
tions, and confirmed him in the tranquil self-complacency or the 
joyous spirit which the face of nature and the circumstances of 
his own condition inspired. Christianity was, in all these particu- 
lars, the very opposite of Paganism. It added to the material 
world, a mysterious world of spirits—it substituted the infinite 
for the finite, an endless future for the transitory present—at 
the end of every vista in life, it presents the grave, and it has 
shrouded the grave itself in a deeper gloom, and made death 
emphatically the King of Terrors. But Schlegel has expressed 
himself so well upon this subject, that we are tempted to quote 
a long passage from him : 

‘** Among the Greeks, human nature was in itself all sufli- 
‘ cient ; they were conscious of no wants, and aspired at no higher 
‘ perfection than that which they could actually attain by the 
‘exercise of their own faculties. We, however, are taught by 
‘superior wisdom, that man, through a high offence, forfeited the 
‘ place for which he was originally destined: and that the whole 
‘ object of his earthly existence is tostrive to regain that situation 
‘which if left to his own strength, he could never accomplish. 
‘The religion of the senses had only in view the possession of 
‘ outward and perishable blessings; and immortality, in so far 
‘ as it was believed, appeared in an obscure distance like a sha- 
‘dow, a faint dream of this bright and vivid futurity. The 
‘very reverse of all this is the case with the Christian: every 
‘ thing finite and mortal is lost in the contemplation of infinity ; 
‘life has become shadow and darkness, and the first dawning of 
‘our real existence is beyondthe grave. Such a religion must 
‘ awaken the foreboding, which slumbers in every feeling heart, 
‘to the most thorough consciousness, that the happiness after 
‘ which we strive, we can never here obtain: that no external 
‘object can ever entirely fill our souls, and that every mortal 
‘enjoyment is but a fleeting and momentary deception. When 
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‘the soul resting, as it were, under the willows of exile, 
‘breathes out its longing for its distant home, the prevailing 
‘ character of its song must be melancholy. Hence the poetry 
‘of the ancients was the poetry of enjoyment, and ours is that 
‘of desire; the former has its foundation in the scene which is 
‘ present, while the latter hovers between recollection and hope. 
‘ Let us not be understood to affirm that every thing flows in 
‘one strain of wailing and complaint, and that the voice of 
‘melancholy must always be loudly heard. As the austerity of 
‘tragedy was not incompatible with the joyous views of the 
‘Greeks, sothe romantic poetry can assume every tone, even 
‘ that of the most lively gladness; but still it will always in some 
‘ shape or other, bear traces of the source from which it originat- 
‘ed. The feeling of the moderns is, upon the whole, more intense, 
‘their fancy more incorporeal, and their thoughts more contempla- 
tive.”’* 

Now, we are disposed to assent, in general, to the justness 
of these observations. We think that modern literature does 
differ from that of the Greeks in its complexion and spirit—that 
it is more pensive, sombre and melancholy, perhaps we may 
add, more abstract and metaphysical—end it has, no doubt, 
been ‘ sicklied o’er” with this sad hue, by the influence of a 
religious faith which connects morality with worship, and 
teaches men to consider every thought, word and action of their 
lives as involving, in some degree, the tremendous issues of 
eternity. Macchiavelli has a similar theory of his own. He 
refers the existence of democratic government among the 
ancients, and the almost total absence of it in his time, to the 
same cause. ‘The spirit of polytheism he conceives to have been 
bold, hardy and masculine, that of Christianity to be so meek, 
lowly, and self-abasing as to fit its professors for any sort of 
imposition or contumely.t ‘This notion has been signally 
refuted by the history of the last three centuries—especially 
by the exploits of our Puritan and Huguenot ancestors—but the 
theory of the Florentine secretary is, in practical matters, very 
much what Schlegel’s is in literature. Certainly we are more 
given to spiritualizing than the Greeks were—sensible objects 
suggest moral reflections more readily—the external world is 
treated as if it were the symbol of the invisible, and the superio- 
rity of mind to matter, of the soul to the body, is almost as 
much admitted by the figures of rhetoric and poetry, as in the 
dogmas of philosophy. There were no Herveys and Dr. 
Youngs at Athens. The spirit, we repeat it is changed—the 
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associations which natural objects suggest, are different, of 
course—but does this alter, in any essential degree, the forms 
of beauty? Does it affect the proportions which the parts of a 
work of art ought to bear to each other and to the whole? 
Does it so far modify the relations of things that what would be 
fit and proper in a poem, an oration, a colonnade, a picture, 
if it were ancient, is misplaced and incongruous now? In 
short, has the philosophy of literature and the arts, the reason, 
the logic—which controls their execution aad results as much 
as it does the conclusions of science, though in a fess _pal- 
pable manner—undergone any serious revolution? Schlegel 
and the rest of the same school affirm that such a revolution 
has taken place. ‘Their favourite illustration of it is, as we 
have already remarked, the drama and the unities ; Shakspeare 
and Sophocles are the great representatives of the ‘ romantic” 
and the ‘‘classical’’—and they compare the former to painting 
which is various, the latter, to sculpture, which is of course 
characterized by singleness and simplicity. ‘* Why,” say they 
‘are the Greek and romantic poets so different in their prac- 
tice, with respect to place and time.” The question is an 
interesting one. Many solutions may be offered; and the very 
last we should adopt would be the following: which, indeed, 
so far as it is intelligible, is only a different way of asserting 
the same thing ; in other words, a very palpable pefitio principit. 
‘'The principal cause of the difference is the plastic spirit 
‘of the antique and the picturesque spirit of the romantic poetry. 
‘ Sculpture directs our attention exclusively to the groupe exhi- 
‘ bited to us, it disentangles it as far as possible from all exter- 
‘nal accompaniments, and where they can be altogether dis- 
‘ pensed with, they are indicated as lightly us possible. L’aint- 
‘ing, on the other hand, delights in exhibiting in a minute man- 
‘ner, along with the principal figures, the surrounding locality 
‘and all the secondary objects, and to open to us in the back 
‘ground, a prospect into a boundless distance ; light and per- 
‘spective are its peculiar charms. Hence the dramatic, and 
‘especially, the tragic art of the ancients annihilates in some 
‘ measure, the exterual circumstances of space and time; while 
‘the romantic drama adorns by their changes its more diversified 
‘pictures. Or to express myself in other terms, the principles 
‘of antique poetry is ideal, that of the romantic mystical: the 
‘former subjects, space and time, to the internal free activity of 
‘the mind; the latter adores these inconceivable essences as 
‘ supernatural powers, in whom something of the divinity has 
‘its abode.’’* 


* Dramatic Lit.—Lect. ix p. 348. 
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We are willing to impute the transcendent, or if the epithet 
be preferred, the truly romantic nonsense of the last sentence, 
to the translator; but we may conjecture from the context, 
and from the other parts of his work, what was the drift of the 
author. M. Schlegel means to say (as he does affirm else- 
where) that this difference between ancient and modern genius, 
which is thus illustrated by sculpture and painting. or the 
plastic aud the picturesque, pervades all the departments of 
literature and art, without exception. In music, for instance, 
the ancients are said to have preferred melody, the moderns, 
harmony—in architecture, compare the Parthenon or the 
Pantheon with Westminster Abbey, or the Church of St. 
Stephen at Vienna—even the sculpture of the moderns, 
according to the opinion of Hemsterhusius, is too much 
like painting, as the painting of the ancients was probably 
too much like sculpture. Now, in the first place, we deny 
the fact that the taste of the moderns is different from 
that of the Greeks in these particulars. As for the drama, we 
have no tragedies but Shakspeare’s and if we had, his incom- 
parable genius has settled that part of the controversy irrever- 
sibly, so far as popular opinion is concerned. But do not all 
scholars, without exception, admire and delight in the Greek 
tragedy? As for music, we suspect that melody is as much pre- 
ferred now to harmony, as it ever was at Athens ; but if it were 
not, it would be for time to decide, whether the taste of the day 
were not a transitory and false one. We know too little of the 
state of that art among the Greeks, to enable us todraw any 
sure inferences from it. Besides, the proper comparison would 
be not between melody and harmony, but between romantic 
melody or harmony, and classical melody or harmony, since 
both existed at each of the two great periods, and there can be 
no fair comparison but between things of the same kind, So 
with architecture. A Gothic cathedral has its beauties—it has 
its own peculiar proportions—it has fitness to the solemn pur- 
pose for which it was designed—it has gorgeous ornament, im- 
posing massiveness, striking altitude,immense extent—its long- 
drawn aisle and fretted vault—its storied windows—the choir, 
the altar, the crucifixes, the confessional of the penitent, the 
stones of the pavement worn by the knees of pilgrims and cru- 
saders, the air of venerable antiquity and religious gloom 
pervading the whole interior—a thousand interesting associa- 
tions of the past and of the future, of history and the church, 
conspire to make it one of the most impressive objects that can 
be presented to the imagination ofman. ‘The origin of the style 
was in a dark age ; but it has taken root, nor is it at all probable 
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that, so long as Christianity shall endure, the modern world will 
ever be brought to think as meanly of these huge piles, as a 
Greek architect (if one were suddenly revived) possibly might. 
Still, there are very few builders of the present age who do not 
prefer the orders of Greece—and even if they did not, how 
4 would that prove that future ages would not? “ Time will 
s show,” as Byron says, which taste is the more natural and rea- 
sonable : and time only, and the voice of the majority, can shew 
it conclusively. 

4 Meanwhile, let us descend to details: suppose a particular 
object proposed to be painted or described in the strict sense of 
those words? Are there two ways of doing that perfectly, and 
yet as different from each other as the styles in question are 
supposed tobe? A portrait, for instance,—is a classical like- 
ness, a different thing from a romantic, and yet both good like- 
nesses of the same thing? Suppose the object described to be 
twilight. If the pictures were confined to the sensible phenomena, 
it is obvious there could not be any variety in them, as any one 
who doubts what is so obvious to reason, may convince himself 
by comparing parallel passages in the ancient and modern clas- 
sics—e.g. Milton’s lines, ‘now camestill evening on, and twi- 
light gray ”’—Virgil’s beautiful verses on midnight, in the fourth 
fEneid, Homer’s on moon-light in the eighth Iliad. The 
exquisite sketches of these objects executed by the great masters 
just mentioned, are all in precisely the same style, and if they were 
in the same language, might easily be ascribed to the same age 
of poetry. ‘To be sure, if without, or besides describing the 
object, some striking association of ideas be suggested, that may 
make a very material difference, because such things are essen- 
tially accidental and mutable. For instance, Dante’s famous 
iines on the evening, describe it, not as the period of the day 
when nature exhibits such or such phenomena, which must 
always be the same while her everlasting order shall be main- 
tained, but by certain casual circumstances which may or may 
not accompany that hour—the vesper bell, tolling the knell of 
the dying day, the lonely traveller looking back with a heart 
oppressed with fond regrets, to the home which he has just left— 
very touching circumstances no doubt, to those who have a home 
. or have lived in Catholic countries, but still extraneous, and it 
i may be, transitory circumstances. 

The same thing may be affirmed of any other particular 
object, either in the moral or the material world. A picture of 
conjugal love, for instance, as in Hector and Andromache—of 
maternal despair, as in Shakspeare’s Blanche---of filial devo- 
tedness, as in the Antigone. We do not comprehend how it is 
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possible to exhibit such objects in more than one style that shall 
be perfect—and that the natural, the universal, the unchange- 
able—quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. And what is 
clearly true of the details, we take to be equally true of the com- 
binations. The spirit may vary, the associations, the colouring 
or complexion; but substantially, there can be but one form of 
ideal beauty, with which human nature, that never changes, 
will rest forever satisfied. 

Wewill borrow anillustration, on this subject, from the learned 
Michaelis. If any twosystems of religion and poetry differ in their 
spirit, inthe associations with which they surround the objects of 
their adoration and praise, and the effect they produce upon the 
mind of the votary, itis the Jewish and the Pagan—the one dwell- 
ing forever in its prophetic raptures, upon the sublime unity of the 
Godhead, filling immensity, whose invisible glory it was the 
guiltiest audacity to degrade by attempting to represent it in any 
sensible image ; the other crowding all space with a mob of thirty 
thousand deities of every rank and shape. The sacred poetry ofthe 
Hebrews, besides, is the great fountain of modern inspiration, 
strictly so called. Yet differing as widely as it is possible in the 
very element of thought and character from which Schlegel de- 
duces such important results, there is no essential difference in 
the forms of Hebrew and Classical poetry. The illustration we 
shall borrow from the learned author referred to, is the follow- 
ing. He remarks that as the Heathen assigned to Jupiter a 
chariot and horses of thunder, so the Hebrews have a similar 
fable, and the Cherubim are expressly the horses of Jehovah’s 
chariot. He is frequently described as sitting upon the Cheru- 
bim. He thunders so that the earth shakes—or as Horace 
might have expressed it, 


** Jehovah per celum tonantes 
Egit equos, volucremque currum ; 
Quo bruta tellus, et vaga flumina 
Quo Styx et invisi horrida Teenari 
Sedes, Atlanteusque finis 
Concutitur.””* 


The same observation holds, inthe strictest manner true, of 
Milton and Dante, the two most sublime poets of modern times, 
the most Christian in spirit, and the most classical and severe in 
style. 

After all, this classification of styles may be only a more arti- 
ficial and scholastic way of confessing, that those irregular 
works of modern genius which are designated as romantic, par 


* On Lowth’s Hebrew Poetry—Lect. ix. 
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excellence, in fact, deviate very materially from the Greek stand- 
ard. Of this no one who has studied criticism in the works of 
the ancients, can have any doubt at all. Three things were 
considered as essential to all excellence in a composition of 
genius, perfect unity of purpose, simplicity of style, and ease 
of execution—and it is in these things that the literature and 
art of Greece, exhibit their matchless perfection. Other nations 
have produced works indicating as rare and fertile invention, 
as much depth of thought, as much vigour of conception, as 
much intensity of feeling-—but no body of literature or of art 
can be compared to the antique for the severe reason, the close, 
unsparing logic of its criticism. Unity of design, especially, 
which is more immediately connected with the subject in hand, 
they rigorously exacted. ‘They considered a work of art always 
as a whole—a sort of organized body—to the very structure of 
which certain parts and proportions, and none others, were 
essential, and in which the least violation of this fitness and 
harmony, was a deformity, more or less uncouth and mon- 
strous.* The details were sacrificed without mercy to the 
general effect. In an oration, for instance, they looked to the 
end which the speaker had in view, and whatever was not 
calculated to further that, however brilliant and impressive in 
itself, was rejected without reserve. ‘The notion of Pythagoras, 
that the sublime order of the universe was maintained by the 
secret power of proportion, by the magic of mathematical rela- 
tions, probably sprung out of this truly Greek idea of the 
perfection of art, applied by analogy to the works of creation.t 
This unity of thought, this harmony in composition, this dvayxx 
Aoyoypapxn, as Plato calls it, a sort of necessary connexion, 
like that of cause and effect, between the parts, every thing 
being in its right place, following logically from what goes 
before it, leading inevitably to what comes after it, pervades all 


* Plato, Phed. p. 264. c. Socrates says, ojuos &e. Léiov 
ware dxsparov, &e. “I think you 
ought to say that mes | composition is, as it were, an animal having a body of its 
own: so that it should be neither without a head or feet, but should have its va- 
rious parts, suitable to one another, and composing one perfect whole.” ué¢a 
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t There is a remarkable passage in Cicero, (de Finib. |. 3.c. 22) in which this 
idea is brought out peat vividly and precisely—Quid, enim, aut in rerum natura, 
qua nihil est aptius, nihil descriptius, eut in operibus manu factis, tam compositum 
tamque compactum et coagmertatum inveniri potest. Quid posterius priori non 
convenit ? Quid sequitur quod non respondeat superiori? Quid non sic aliud ex- 
alis neclitur, ut non, si unam literam moveris, labent omnia? &c. We should have 
translated this, if we could have ventured to take that liberty with what is so per- 
feet in itself, and so strikingly illustrates our text. (3) Ubi. Ws 
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the monuments of genius which that wonderful race has left 
behind it. Their superiority in this exquisite logic of literature 
and the arts—a logic not a jot Jess exact and elegant than the 
demonstrations of their own unrivalled geometry—is, we fear, 
a lamentable truth, nor will it help us much to call our defor- 
mities, peculiarities, and to dignify what is only not art with the 
specious title of the ‘ romantic.’ 

This severe study of unity naturally led, it seems to us, to 
the two other prominent excellencies of Greek style, simplicity 
and ease or grace. Their genius was most enthusiastic—their 
sensibilities were acute and even lively to excess. Jet any one 
read those passages of their best authors wherein they treat of 
poetry, aud he will not fail to be struck with the force of their 
expressions. They speak of it as a heavenly inspiration, a 
divine fury, the revelry and intoxication of the soul—_they com- 
pare it to the madness of the Pythoness, the rage of the bacha- 
nal, the convulsive improvisations of the Corybantes awakened 
by the peculiar Ao of their God.* But their taste was as refined 
as their temperament was ardent, and hence the severity of the 
restraints which they laid upon their own genius. They seem 
to have been conscious of their tendency to exceed, rather than 
be wanting, in energy and warmth, and to overr*ep the modesty 
of nature by indulging her impulses too freely. Thev studied 
perpetually how to speak the language of soberness and truth. 
The smallest appearance of effort or exaggeration was par- 
ticularly disagreeable to them, as leading to the vice they most 
avoided. The intense love of beauty which possessed them, 
the influence of a happy climate and still happier organization, 
the native inspiration of genius, were common advantages, and 
those were enough, they thought, to insure all the power neces- 
sary, (with sufficient discipline) to attain to a high degree of 
excellence. The artist was supposed to possess this qualifica- 
tion as of course. His aim, therefore, was not to shew that he 
possessed it, by an affected or ostentatious and unseasonable 
display of it, but to manage it with a wise economy, to turn it 
to the greatest account in creating, in whatever might be his 
province, some perfect form of beauty. His study of the ideal 
led him to think, as we have shown, of the composition of a 
whole ; for details, however brilliant, were still mere fragments, 
and as such were unworthy of his ambition. Any body could 
accomplish them, and abundance always creates fastidiousness. 
But to do all that can be done by the greatest effort of genius, 
yet to be free from all the faults into which genius, when it exerts 


* See the truly Dithyrambic effusion of Socrates in Plato’s Io. 
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itself most, is so apt to be betrayed—to put forth his whole 
power, yet never to transcend the limits of reason, and to em- 
body the visions of an excited imagination in a form so perfect 
as to defy the most fastidious criticism of his country, and to 
challenge a place among the imperishable monuments of his 
art—this was indeed to be a “ maker ”’ xomrns—this was to be 
truly Attic and classical. Accordingly, what is most admirable 
in that matchless literature, is this simplicity and ease, produced 
by the study of unity and the severe reasoning on which we 
have been dwelling. It is, we conceive, impossible not to be 
struck with the difference, in this respect, between its master- 
pieces, and those of any other language—for Shakspeare him- 
self frequently falls into bombast and conceit. In short, the 
strength of Greek genius is never discovered in monstrous con- 
tortions or laborious struggles—it wields the mightiest subjects, 
apparently, without an effort, and with all the grace of conscious 
superiority. Its beauty is not confined to a single feature, “ to 
a lip or eye,” but is emphatically “ the joint force and full result 
of all’—it is not the hectic glow of disease, or the mere- 
tricious lustre of a painted cheek, but the lumen juventz pur- 
pureum, the bloom of youth, the proper hue, as the natural 
effect of a vigorous and robust constitution. 

Lord Byron’s speculative opinions in literature, were, as we 
have seen, all in favour of the classical models. His preference 
of Pope is owing to this ; though it must be admitted that in spite of 
his extraordinary merits, Pope is, insome degree, a mannerist, 
and, so far, falls short of absolute perfection. But theory and 
practice are unfortunately not more inseparable in literature 
than in other matters, and of this truth, there is no more strik- 
ing example than the author of Childe Harold. We stated in 
our notice of Mr. Moore’s first volume, that Manfred struck us 
as decidedly the master-piece of Lord Byron. The long ana- 
lysis which we have just gone through of the principles of the 
ideal, will, as we flatter ourselves, have done much towards 
accounting for this preference. ‘The merit of Manfred has been 
acknowledged by Goéthe, who thinks he recognizes in it a copy, 
or an imitation rather, of his Faustus. His remarks are furnished 
by Mr. Moore, and are as follows : 


* The following is the article from Goéthe’s ‘ Kunst und Alterthum,’ 
enclosed in this letter. The grave confidence with which the venera- 
ble critic traces the fancies of his brother poet to real persons and 
events, making no difficulty even of a double murder at Florence to 
furnish grounds for his theory, affords an amusing instance of the dis- 
position so prevalent throughout Europe, to picture Byron as a man of 
marvels and mysteries, as well in his life as his poetry. To these ex- 
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, or wholly false, notions of him, the numerous fictions 
palmed upon the world of his romantic tours and wonderful adven- 
tures in places he never saw, and with persons that never existed, 
have, no doubt, considerably contributed ; and the consequence is, so 
utterly out of truth and nature are the representations of his life and 
character long current upon the continent, that it may be questioned 
whether the real “ flesh and blood” hero of these pages,—the social 

ractical-minded, and, with all his faults and eccentricities, English 

rd Byron,—may not, to the over-exalted imaginations of most of 

his foreign admirers, appear but an ordinary, unromantic, and prosaic 
pers ‘nage. 

‘* Byron’s tragedy, ‘Manfred, was to me a wonderful phenomenon, 
and one that closely touched me. This singular intellectual poet has 
taken my Faustus to himself, and extraeted from it the strongest nou- 
rishment for his hypochondriac humour. He has made use of the im- 
pelling principles in his own way, for his own purposes, so that no 
one of them remains the same ; and it is particularly on this account 
that I cannot enotgh admire his genius. The whole is in this way 
s0 completely formed anew, that it would be an interest ng task for 
the critic to point out not only the alterations he has made, but their 
degree of resemblance with, or dissimilarity to, the original: in the 
course of which I cannot deny that the gloomy heat of an unbounded 
and exuberant despair becomes at last oppressive to us. Yet is the 
dissatisfaction we feel always connected with esteem and admiration. 


** We find thus in this tragedy the quintessence of the most asto- 


nishing talent born to be its own tormenter. The character of Lord 
Byron’s life and poetry hardly permits a just and equitable appreciation. 
He has often enough confessed what it is that torments him. He has 
repeatedly portrayed it; and scarcely any one feels compassion for this 
intolerable suffering, over which he is ever laboriously ruminating. 
There are, properly speaking, two females whose phantoms forever 
haunt him, and which, in this piece also perform principal parts—one 
under the name of Astarte, the other without form or actual presence, 
and merely a voice. Of the horrid occurrence which took place with 
the former, the following is related. When a bold and enterprizing 
young man, he won the affections of a Florentine lady. Her husband 
discovered the amour, and murdered his wife ; but the murderer was 
the same night found dead in the street, and there was no one on whom 
any suspicion could be attached. Lord Byron removed from Florence, 
and these spirits haunted him all his life after. 

** This romantic incident is rendered highly probable by innumerable 
allusions to it in his poems. As, for instance, when turning his sad 
contemplations inwards, he applies to himself the fatal history of the 
king of Sparta. Itis as follows:—Pausanias, a Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, acquires glory by the important victory at Platea, but afterwards 
forfeits the confidence of his countrymen through his arrogance, ob- 
stinacy, and secret intrigues with the enemies of his country. This 
man draws upon himself the heavy guilt of innocent blood, which at- 
tends him to his end; for, while commanding the fleet of the allied 
Greeks, in the Black Sea, he is inflamed with a violent passion for a 
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Byzantine maiden. After long resistance, he at length obtains her 
from her parents, and she is to be delivered up to him at night. She 
modestly desires the servant to put out the lamp, and, while groping 
her way in the dark, she overturns it. Pausanias is awakened from 
his sleep, apprehensive of an attack from murderers—he seizes his 
sword and destroys his mistress. ‘The horrid sight never leaves him. 
Her shade pursues him unceasingly, and he implores for aid in vain 
from the gods and the exorcising priests. . 

“‘ That poet must have a lacerated heart who selects such a scene 
from antiquity, appropriates it to himself, and burthens his tragic 
image with it. The following soliliquy, which is overladen with gloom 
and a weariness of life, is, by this remark, rendered intelligible. We 
recommend it as an exercise to all friends of declamation. Hamlet’s 
soliloquy appears improved upon here.” pp. 229, 230. 


As tothe imputed imitation, Byron (rather implicitly than 
expressly) disavows it in a letter to Murray : 


** Enclosed is something which will interest you, to wit, the opinion 
of the greatest man of Germany— perhaps of Europe—upon one of the 
great men of your advertisements (all ‘famous hands,’ as Jacob Ton- 
son used to say of his ragamuffins)—in short, a critique of Goéthe’s 
upon Manfred. There is the original, an English translation, and an 
Italian one; keep them all in your archives, for the opinion of such a 
man as Goéthe, whether favourable or not, are always interesting— 
and this is more so, as favourable. His faust I never read, for I don’t 
know German ; but Matthew Monk Lewis, in 1816, at Coligny, trans- 
lated most of it to me vivd voce, and I was naturally much struck with 
it; but it was the Steinbach and the Jungfrau, and something else, 
much more than Faustus, that made me write Manfred. The first 
scene, however, and that of Faustus, are very similar.” p. 228. 


When we speak of Manfred as the master-piece of Lord 
Byron, we speak of it asa whole. There are to be found in 
most of his other compositions, especially in Childe’Harold, 
many passages of unsurpassed beauty and power. But in the 
first place, these passages in the poem just mentioned, are short, 
isolated, uncombined. The wandering bard describes the re- 
markable objects which present themselves to him in his _pro- 
gress, in a sort of poetical itineracy. He lavishes upon them, 
it is true, the wealth of an exuberant imagination—and whether 
it be Waterloo, or the romantic Rhine, or Lake Leman and its 
magic shores, or the Alps, or an Italian sun-set, or the tombs 
of the famous dead, or the monuments of Roman magnificence, 
or the master-pieces of antique art, he is still equal to his 
subjects, and crowns them anew with glory and immortality. 
But such effusions are not, celeris puribus, comparable to works, 
in which the beauty of designand composition is added to all 
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other beauties. A lyrical rhapsody is an easier, and much easier 
thing thana sage and solemn drama, exhibiting a rare portrai- 
ture of character, combining many incidents, introducing the 
difficult and even perilous machinery of magic, incantations, 
and the spirits of the air or the deep, and withal unfolding an 
impressive moral truth. There is a great deal more both of 
invention and of art, more creative genius, in short, required in 
the latter than in the former. The very necessity of preserving 
a uniform tone of colouring, the harmony, the keeping, of such 
a work, is a most important addition to the task of the artist. 
We have seen what immense emphasis the Greeks laid upon 
this circumstance. In the next place, the style of Manfred 
is more sober and subdued than that of Childe Harold—and 
so is, comparatively, exempt from the faults which we im- 
4 pute to that poem. It isindeed, remarkable for a degree of 
ie) | austere and rugged force, which reminds us as strongly of 
| Dante, as the spirit and character of the poem itself does of the 
| Inferno. When the Italian poet says of the souls in his limbo, 
REM who shut out from the beatitude of heaven, still endure no other 
/ ae punishment, than the total want of all interest or enjoyment, 
{ a cousuming ennui, a dismal desolation of the heart---non hanno 
speranza di morte---‘‘ they may not hope for death’”---he pro- 
nounces the terrible doom of Manfred, in almost his very words : 


** Accursed ! what have I to do with length of days, 
They are too long already.” 


As in the Inferno, too, so also in Manfred, the darkness and 
the desolation that seem to cast a gloom over the whole work, 
are relieved by gleams of beauty and freshness, ever and anon 
breaking forth, the more striking as they are unexpected, the 
more touching because softened by melancholy associations, 
and escaping, as if in spite of it, from a mind in which neither 
sorrow nor pain, nor even despair itself, has been able to quench 
the deep love of nature. There is an unspeakable charm of the 
kind in the soliloquy with which the second scene of the first 
act opens. Manfred is standing alone upon the cliffs of the 
Jungfrau, as the day dawns and reveals to him the magnificent 
scenery of that Alpine region, upon which his desolate soul must 
no more gaze with rapture. He is doomed, henceforth, to see 
‘‘ undelighted all delight”---to know that what he looks upon 
is beauty, to feel it even, but just enough to make him conscious 
of the curse that is upon his soul, the blight that has seared his 
heart, and deadened and destroyed all its capacities of enjoy- 
ment. 
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My mother earth ! 
And thou fresh breaking day, and you, ye mountains, 
Why are ye beautiful? | cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 
That openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight—thou shin’st not on my heart *****: 
* Beautiful! 
How beautiful is all this visible world ! 
How glorious in its action and itself ; 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix’d essence make 
A conflict of its elements, &c. 
Hark! the note, 
The natural music of the mountain reed— 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable—pipesin the liberal air, 
Mixed with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd ; 
My soul would drink those echoes.—Oh ! that 1 were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment—born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me !” 


So in the second scene of the second act. 


“It is not noon—the sun-bow’s rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And rolls the sheeted silver’s waving column 
O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 
And flings its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail 
The giant steed, to be bestrode by death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes but mine 
Now drink this sight of loveliness ; 
I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 
And with the spirit of the place divide 
The homage of these waters,—I will call her. 

* * * * 
Beautiful spirit! with thy hair of light 
And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
The charms of earth’s least mortal daughters grow 
To an unearthly stature, in an essence 
Of purer elements; while the hues of youth, 
Carnationed like a sleeping infant’s cheek, 
Rocked by the beating of her mother’s heart, 
Or the rose tints, which summer’s twilight leaves 
Upon the loftier glacier’s virgin snow, 
The blush of earth embracing with her heaven,—[a conceit.] 
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Tinge thy celestial aspects, and maketame 
The beauties of the sun-bow which bends o’er thee. 
Beautiful spirit ! in thy calm, clear brow, 

Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul,” &c. &c. 


- But what struck Goéthe in this fine poem, and what entitles 
it more, perhaps, than its other merits, to the rank which we 
assign to it among the productions of its author, is the concep- 
tion of Manfred’s character and situation. To judge from our 
own experience, nothing can be more profoundly interesting. 
Often as we have read ity it has lost none ef its effect. We 
never take it up but with some such feeling as we conceive to 
have possessed of old the pilgrims of Delphi and Dodona, or 
those anxious mortals, who, like Count Manfred himself, have 
sought to learn the secrets of their own destiny, by dealing 
with evil spirits. The book contains a spell for us, and we lay 
our hands upon it with awe. It brings us into actual contact 
with the beings that wait upon the hero’s bidding. We are 
transported, by an ideal presence, to that Alpine solitude in 
which this second Cain—this child of an accursed destiny—is 
alternately agitated by the furies of remorse, or “ wrapt as 
with a shroud” in the darkness ead desolation of a sullen des- 


pair. 


“‘ Daughter of air! I tell thee since that hour— 
But words are breath—look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings—come and sit by me ! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the furies;—I have gnash’d 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 

Then cursed myself till sunset ;—I have prayed 
For madness as a blessing—’tis denied me. 

I have affronted death—but in the war 

Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 

And fatal things pass’d harmless—the cold hand 
Of an all-pitiless demon held me back, 

Back by a single hair, which would not break. 
In phantasy, imagination, all 

The affluence of my soul—which one day was 
A Creesus in creation—I plunged deep, 

But, like an ebbing wave, it dash’d me back 
Into the gulf of my unfathomed thought. 

I plunged amidst mankind—-Forgetfulness 

I sought in all, save where ’tis to be found.” 


It would be worth while to compare Manfred in detail with 
the Orestes of the Greek tragedy. We regret that it is not in 
our power to do so at present ; but we should be glad if some 
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one, who has more leisure to trace the contrasts and coinciden- 
ces of literature, would take our hint. 

We will venture a few remarks of our own, having a bearing 
upon a topic already discussed. Manfred, like the Eumenides 
of Aschylus, is a picture of remorse, but there can be no better 
illustration of the difference which we admit to exist between 
ancient and modern dramatic literature, than is afforded by the 
manner in which this affection is exhibited, respectively, in the 
Greek tragedy and the English drama.* In the former it is 
made a sensible object—it is personified —its office is performed 
by the Furies. They have pursued the wretched parricide with 
wild rage, until he takes refuge in the Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. Here the tragedy opens. The fugitive stained with 

; the blood of bis guilty mother, is seen supplicating the protection 
i of the god. The vindictive goddesses, attired in their robes of 
j black, and with serpents entwined in their horrid tresses, are 
sleeping around him-—having apparently sunk under the effort 
of their long and unremitted pursuit. When the young man, 
has by the contrivance of Apollo, stolen out of the ‘Temple, to 
make his way to Athens, where Minerva is to decide finally 
upon his innocence or guilt, the shade of Clytemnestra gashed 
with the fatal wounds, appears, and calling aloud to the Furies 
in reproachful language, vanishes again. The Furies, aroused 
by her voice, discover that Orestes has made his escape. Their 
rage is greatly excited—they dance about the stage in frantic 
disorder—they renew the pursuit with fresh keenness, and are 
next seen at Athens, near the overtaken fugitive, who has em- 
braced the statue of Minerva. They claim his head as justly 
forfeited to the laws—the goddess listens to both parties, and 
agrees to become their umpire—the cause is regularly discussed, 
and the unfortunate young man is at last acquitted by an ecual- 
ity of suffrages. 


* This is worthy of further observation. The spirit of Manfred is strictly modern 
orromantic. The air of abstraet reflection, the moral musing, the pensive wo, 
which pervade it, are a contrast to the sensible imagery and the lively personifica- 
tions of the Greek play. Yet its frame and structure, are strictly ‘classical.’ Byron, 
in all his dramatic compositions. professed to copy after the Greek models,—as 
. much so as Milton in the Samson Agonistes. But besides disearding the chorus, 
: he has not in other respects approached those models so closely as Milton. From 
what he has done, however, and from the character of his genius, we think, as we 
remarked in a former number, that had he been born an Athenian, he would have 
excelled peculiarly in that walk. Manfred proves it—and here we will add, that 
his aerial chorus of sprites and fiends, is quite equal in that kind, to any thing in 
the grandest conceptions of Aischylus, and nothing can be more felicitous, in the 
way of choral ode, than some of their hymns—witness, especially, the grand 
anthem in honor of Arimanes. ‘ 
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It is evident that the moral lesson conveyed by such an ex- 
hibition as this, is rather the secondary, than the principal 
object ; nor will those who are versed in the dramatic history 
of the Greeks, be at all at a loss to account for the apparent 
dimness of the allegory in which the truth is veiled. Yet to one 
who looks attentively into the hidden sense, the picture of 
remorse thus presented, as it were, by types and sensible tmages, 
is equally remarkable for scenic effect and profound philosophi- 
cal analysis. But Byron in Manfred derives no help from such 
external symbols—nor does he darkly shadow his purpose in 
allegory. It is spread out over the whole surface. His hero ts 
alone. He flies from the commerce of his own species, and 
communes only with those aerial shapes, whose office it is to 
‘tend on mortal thoughts”—to do the behests, to consult the 
wishes, to echo the voice of their master—in short, to be his 
slave and his shadow, so long as they are undet his spells. ‘This, 
indeed, is the purpose, and a very important one, which the 
spirits of the drama answer. Manfred, really tells bis own 
story—his attendants are no better than the chorus of a Greek 
tragedy—good listeners. He might have done substantially 
what he has done in a long monologue ; or he might have addiess- 
ed himself in a voice of lamentation, to the mountains and the 
desert caves. But a perpetual soliloquy of three acts would 
have been equally tiresome and irregular, and yet, to have 
introduced such a being into a common drama—to have repre- 
sented him as moving tn the dull round of life, and interchanging 
sentiments with vulgar interlocutors, would not have been in 
keeping with the unearthly grandeur of his character, and would 
have defeated what we take to have been the great purpose of 
the poet. Like Faustus, therefore, Manfred, by his aspiring 
genius, must compass such a knowledge of the visible world, as 
shall enable him to control the invisible—that he may summon 
a disembodied auditory fromthe depths of the sea, or the remo- 
test star inthe firmament, andeproclaim his remediless woes and 
his irreversible doom, by this same preternatural agency, to 
the most distant parts of the universe, and all orders of created 
being. The machinery of the poem then answers two great 
purposes—it relieves its monotony, without violating its plan, 
and it exalts the dignity of the hero without disturbing the cha- 
racteristic solitude—the essential loneliness of his being. ‘This 
needs a few more words of explanation. 

We have said that this drama is a picture of remorse ; and so 
itis, but of a peculiar kind of remorse. It is not self-condem- 
nation for a mere crime or sin committed. Manfred’s conscience 
was made of sterner stuff than that. Above all, it was not, as 
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a late writer supposes,* because his sister Astarte, had fallen 
a sacrifice to some diabolical piece of magic, in which she was 
at once an accomplice and a victim. Byron was not a man to 
make a book of sentimental raving 4 la Kotzebue, upon such 
a fantastical and ludicrous subject. He aimed at exhibiting 
what may be called his ru/ing idea, in the strongest of all pos- 
sible forms. That idea is that without a deep and engrossing 
passion, without Jove, in short, intense, devoted love ;no power, 
nor influence in the world, nor genius, nor knowledge, nor Epi- 
curean bliss, can “ bestead or fill the fixed mind with all their 
toys ;”’ and that a man may be completely miserable for want 
of such a passion, though blessed, to all appearances, with what- 
ever can make life desirable. This idea is, in reference to very 
excitable natures, certainly just—and is thus expressed in the 
soliloquy with which that drama opens. 


have no dread, 
And feel the curse to have no natural fear 
Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 
Or lurking love of something on the earth. ”— 


Here is evidently ‘* the leafless desert of the soul,” “ the vacant 
bosoin’s wilderness,” the dreary vacuity, the mortal apathy 
upon which so many changes are rung in all lits other poems. 

But this is not all; for if it were, Manfred would be no better 
than the Giaour. The merit that raises him to his bad emi- 
nence, among these heroes of “ disappointed passion,” is two- 
fold—in the first place, itis darkly hinted that his love was 
unnatural or, at least, unlawful, and sodishonorable toher whom 
he adored; and, secondly, that he was either the wilful or invol- 
untary instrument of her destruction—her blood was upon his 
hands, and her curse upon his soul. 


** And a magic voice and verse 

ILath baptized thee with a curse ; 
And a spirit of the air 

Hath begirt thee with a snare ; 

In the wind there is a voice 

Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 

And to thee shall night deny 

All the quiet of her sky ; 

And the day shall have a sun, 
Which shall make thee wish it done. 


From thy false tears I did distil 
An essence which hath strength to kill ; 


* Galt.—We happened to look for the first time into his work a few hours ago, 
and have been quite shocked at a coincidence or two in nie previous pages, which 
were in type before we saw his book. 
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From thy own heart I then did wring 

The black blood in its blackest spring ; 
From thy own smile I snatch’d the snake, 
For there it coiled as in a brake ; 

From thy own lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all this their chiefest harm ; 
In proving every poison known, 

1 found the strongest was thine own. 


By thy cold breast and serpent smile, 

By thy unfathomed gulfs of guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye, 

By thy shut soul’s hypocrisy ; 

By the perfection of thine art 

Which passed for human, thine own heart; 
By thy delight in other’s pain, 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 

I call upon thee ! and compel 

Thyself to be thy proper hell!” 


Whatever had been the conduct alluded to in these terrible 
lines, he clearly regards himself as the murderer of Astarte. 
He had murdered—by what means, is not material— 


her whom of all earthly things 
That lived the only thing he seemed to love.” 


The only tie of existence had been severed—the single feel- 
ing that made the world bearable, and without which it was no 
better than a vast Bastile, had been extinguished—the being 
that loved Aim with the devotedness of woman’s love, while all 
mankind besides, were cold or hostile to him, and who was to 
him, amidst the weariness of life or its severest wo, real or 
imaginary, an interest, a passion and an unfailing resource and 
a sweet consolation, had been destroyed—and by him. This 
catastrophe was, it is evident, a moral suicide, and he became 
afterwards, as he expresses it, ‘his soul’s sepulchre.” His 
hope, his love, his dream of bliss, made more ravishing by the 
contrasted gloom of his ordinary life, was gone—he is condemned 
to that dreariest of all solitudes, the utter loneliness of the 
blighted heart—he now, at last, perceives all the guilt of the 
coldness, or perversness, or cruelty, or whatever else it was, that 
led to the event which he has such bitter cause to lament—the 
worth, the loveliness of his victim is felt in the sufferings which 
the loss of her has inflicted—and he repents what he has done and 
curses the destiny which ordered or permitted it, and addicts 
hiroself more exclusively than ever, to the society of evil spirits, 
and devotes himself to the tortures of hell as a relief from the 
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more intolerable agony of a wounded spirit! This is his 
remorse! La Rochefoucault says, that men repent of their 
offences only when they feel, or are likely to fee! some inconve- 
nience from their consequences. Certainly, penitence is made 
more lively by a little suffering, and the whole force of this 
selfish theory is exhibited in the remorse of Manfred. But in 
what heart-rending language is this late awakening of lost love 
expressed ! 


‘* Hear me, hear me ! 
Astarte! my beloved! speak to me ; 
I have so much endured—so much endure— 
Look on me! the grave hath not changed thee more, 
Than I am changed for thee. ‘Thou lovest me 
Too much, as I loved thee: we were not made 
To torture thus each other, tho’ it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 
Say that thou loath’st me not—that I do bear 
This punishment for both—that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed—and that I shall die ; 
For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
To bind me in existence—in a life, 
Which makes me shrink from immortality— 
A future like the past. I cannot rest ; 
I know not what I asked, nor what I seek : 
I feel but what thou art—and what Iam; 
And I wouid hear yet once before I perish 
The voice which was my music—speak to me ! 
For I have called on thee in the still night, 
Startled the slumbering birds from the hush’d boughs, 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 
Which answered me—many things answered me— 
Spirits and men—but thou wert silent all. 
Yet speak to me! I have out watch’d the stars, 
And gazed o’er heav’n in vain in search of thee. 
Speak to me! I have wandered o’er the earth 
And never found thy likeness—speak to me! 
Look on the fiends around—they feel for me ; 
I fear them not, and feel for thee alone— 
Speak to me !—tho’ it be in wrath ;—but say— 
I reck not what—but let me hear thee once— 
This once—once more ! 


We wust now bring these remarks, which have unexpect- 
edly run out to an unconscionable length under our pen, to an 
abrupt close. But we cannot consent to end this article with- 
out doing Lord Byron the justice to quote the whole of a most 
animated and eloquent defence of his conduct, which Mr. 
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Moore has furnished from an unpublished MS. Let him be 
heard, and let the reader judge for himself. 


“ My learned brother proceeds to observe, that ‘it is in vain for Lord 
B. to attempt in any way to justify his own behaviour in that affair; 
and now that he has so openly and audaciously invited inquiry and 
reproach, we do not see any good reason why he should not be plainly 
told so by the voice of his countrymen.’ How far the ‘ openness’ of é 
an anonymous poem, and the ‘ audacity’ of an imaginary character, ; 
which the writer supposes to be meant for lady B., may be deemed to 
merit this formidable denunciation from their ‘most sweet voices,’ I 
neither know nor care; but when he tells me that I cannot ‘in any 
way justify my own behaviour in that affair,’ I acquiesce, because no 
man can ‘justify’ himself until he knows of what he is accused ; and 
Ihave never had—and, God knows, my whole desire has ever been 
to obtain it—any specific charge, in a tangible shape, submitted to me 
by the adversary, nor by others, unless the atrocities of public rumour 
and the mysterious silence of the lady’s legal advisers may be deemed 
such. But is not the writer content with what has been already said 
and done? Has not‘ the general voice of his countrymen’ long ago 
pronounced upon the subject—sentence without trial, and condemna- 
tion without a charge? Have I not been exiled by ostracism, except 
that the shells which proscribed me were anonymous? Is the writer 
ignorant of the public opinion and the public conduct upon that occa- 
sion! Ifheis, Iam not: the public will forget both long before I 
shall cease to remember either. 
“ The man who is exiled by « faction has the consolation of think- 
ing that he is a martyr; he is upheld by hope and the dignity of his 
cause, real or imaginary: he who withdraws from the pressure of 
debt may indulge in the thought that time and prudence will retrieve 
his circumstance: he who is condemned by the law has a term to 
his banishment, or a dream of its abbreviation; or, it may be, the 
knowledge or the belief of some injustice of the law, or of its admi- 
nistration in his own particular: but he who is outlawed by general 
opinion, without the intervention of hostile politics, illegal judgement, 
or embarrassed circumstances, whether he be innocent or guilty, must 
undergo all the bitterness of exile, without hope, without pride, without 
alleviation. ‘This case was mine. Upon what grounds the public 
founded their opinion, I am not aware ; but it was general, and it was 
decisive. Of me or of mine they knew little, except that I had 
written what is called poetry, was a nobleman, had married, became 
a father, and was involved in differences with my wife and her rela- 
tives, no one knew why, because the persons complaining refused to 
state their grievances. The fashionable world was divided into par- 
ties, mine consisting of avery small minority: the reasonable world 
was naturally on the stronger side, which happened to be the lady’s, ' 
as was most proper and polite. The press was active and scurrilous ; i 
and such was the rage of the day, that the unfortunate publication of 
two copies of verses, rather complimentary than otherwise to the 
subjects of both, was tortured into a species of crime, or constructive 
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petty treason. 1 was accused of every monstrous vice, by public 
rumour and private rancouwr: my name, which had been a knightly or 
a noble one since my fathers helped to conquer the kingdom for 
William the Norman, was tainted. I felt that, if what was whispered, 
and muttered, and murmured was true, I was unfit for England; if 
false, England was unfit for me. I withdrew: but this was not 
enough. In other countries, in Switzerland, in the shadow of the 
Alps, and by the blue depth of the lakes, 1 was pursued and breathed 
upon by the same blight. 1 crossed the mountains, but was the same; 
so I went a little farther, and settled myself by the waves of the Adria- 
tic, like the stag at bay, who betakes him to the waters. 

“If Il may judge by the statements of the few friends who gathered 
round me, the outery of the period to which I allude was beyond all 
precedeit, all parallel, even in those cases where political motives 
have sharpened slander and doubled enmity. 1 was advised not to go 
to the theatres, lest I should be hissed, nor to my duty in Parliament, 
lest L should be insulted by the way ; even on the day of my departure, 
my most intimate friend told me afterwards that he was under appre- 
hensions of violence from the people who might be assembled at the 
door of the carriage. However, I was not deterred by these counsels 
from seeing Kean in his best characters, nor from voting according to 
my principles; and, with regard to the third and last apprehensions 
of my friends, I could not share in them, not being made acquainted 
with their extent till some time after I had crossed the channel. Even 
if i had been so, I am not of a nature to be much affected by men’s 
anger, though I may feel hurt by their aversion. Against all individual 
outrage, I could protect or redress myself; and against that of a crowd, 
[should probably have been enabled to defend myself, with the assist- 
ance of others, as has been done on similar occasions. 

* | retired from the country, perceiving that I was the object of 
general obliquy ; I did not indeed imagine, like Jean Jacques Rosseau 
that all mankind was in a conspiracy against me, though I had per- 
haps as good grounds for such a chimera as ever he had: but I per- 
ceived that I had to a great extent become personally obnoxious in 
England, perhaps through my own fault, but the fact was indisputable ; 
the public in general would hardly have been so much excited against 
amore popular character, without at least an accusation ora charge 
of some kind actually expressed or substantiated, for I can hardly 
conceive that the common and every-day occurrence of a separation 
between man and wife could in itself produce so great a ferment. I 
shall say nothing of the usual complaints of ‘ being prejudged,’ ‘ con- 
demned unheard,’ ‘ unfairness,’ ‘ partiality,’ and so forth, the usual 
changes rung by parties who have had, or are to have, a trial; but I 
was a little surprised to find myself condemned without being favoured 
with the act of accusation, and to perceive in the absence of this por- 
tentous charge or charges, whatever it or they were to be, that every 
possible or impossible crime was rumoured to supply its place, and 
taken for granted. ‘This could only occur in the case of a person 
very much disliked, and I knew no remedy, having already used to 
their extent whatever little powers I might possess of pleasing in 
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society. I had no party in fashion, though I was afterward told that 
there was one—but it was not of my formation, nor did I then know 
of its existence—none in literature ; and. in politics | had voted with 
the Whigs, with precisely that importance which a Whig vote pos- 
sesses in these Tory days, and with such personal acquaintance with 
the leaders in both houses as the society in which I lived sanctioned, 
but without claim or expectation of any thing like friendship from any 
one, except a few young men of my ownage and standing, and a few 
others more advanced in life, which last it had been my fortune to 
serve in circumstances of difficulty. This was, in fact, to stand alone : 
and I recollect, some time after, Madame de Staél said to me in 
Switzerland, ‘You should not have warred with the world—it will 
not do—it is two strong always for any individual: I myself once 
tried it in early life, but it will not do.’ 1 perfectly acquiesce in the 
truth of this remark ; but the world had done me the houour to begin 
the war; and, assuredly, if peace is only to be obtained by courting 
and paying tribute to it, I am not qualified to obtain its countenance. 
I thought in the words of Campbell, 


‘ Then wed thee to an exiled lot, 
And if the world hath loved thee not, 
Its absence may be borne.’ 


**T recollect, however, that having been much hurt by Romilly’s 
conduct (he, having a general retainer for me, had acted as adviser to 
the adversary, alleging, on being reminded of his retainer, that he had 
forgotten it, as his clerk had so many), I observed that some of those 
who were now eagerly laying the axe to my roof-tree, might see their 
own shaken, and feel a portion of what they had inflicted. His fell, 
and crushed him. 

“| have heard of, and believe, that there are human beings so con- 
stituted as to be insensible to injuries; but I believe that the best mode 
to avoid.taking vengeance is to get out of the way of temptation. I 
hope that | may never have the opportunity, for I am not quite sure 
that I could resist it, having derived from my mother something of the 
‘ perfevidum ingenium Scotorum.’ I have not sought, and shall not 
seek it, and perhaps it may never come in my path. I do not in this 
allude to the party, who might be right or wrong; but to many who 
made her cause the pretext of their own bitterness. She, indeed, 
must have long avenged me in her own feelings, for whatever her 
reasons may have been (and she never adduced them to me, at least) 
she probably neither contemplated nor conceived to what she became 
the means of conducting the father of her child, and the husband of 
her choice. 

“So much for ‘ the general voice of his countrymen:’ | will now 
speak of some in particular. 

“Jn the beginning of the year 1817, an article appeared in the 
Quarterly Review, written, I believe, by Walter Scott, doing great 
honour to him, and no disgrace to me, though both poetically and per- 
sonally more than sufficiently favourably to the work and the author 
of whom it treated. It was written at a time when a selfish man 
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would not, and a timid one dare not, have said a word in favour of 
either; it was written by one to whom temporary public opinion had 
elevated me to the rank of a rival—a proud distinction, and unmerited ; 
but which has not prevented me from feeling as a friend, nor him ftom 
more than corresponding to that sentiment. The article in question 
was written upon the third Canto of Childe Harold, and after many 
observations, which it would as ill become me to repeat as to forget, 
concluded with ‘ a hope that I might yet return to England.’ How this 
expression was received in England itself I am not acquainted, but it 
gave great offence at Rome to the respectable ten or twenty thousand 
English travellers then and there assembled. I did not visit Rome till 
some time after, so that I had no opportunity of knowing the fact ; 
but I was informed, long afterward, that the greatest indignation had 
been manifested in the enlightened Anglo-circle of that year, which 
happened to comprise within it—amid a considerable leaven of Wel- 
beck-street and Devonshire-place, broken loose upon their travels— 
several really well-born and well-bred families, who did not the less 
participate in the feeling ofthe hour. ‘* Why should he return to Eng- 
gland?’ was the general exclamation—I answer why? It is a question 
I have occasionally asked myself, and I never yet could give it a satis- 
factory reply. I had then no thoughts of, returning, and if I have any 
now, they are of business, and not of pleasure. * Amid the ties that 
have been dashed to pieces, there are links yet entire, though the 
chain itself be broken. There are duties and connexions which may 
one day require my presence—and [I am a father. I have still some 
friends whom I wish to meet again, and, it may be, anenemy. These 
things, and those minuter details of business, which time accumulates 
during absence, in every man’s affairs and property, may, and probably 
will, recall me to England; but I shall return with the same feelings 
with which I left it, in respect to itself, though altered with regard to 
individuals, as I have been more or less informed of their conduct 
since my departure ; for it was only a considerable time after it that I 
was made acquainted with the real facts and full extent of some of 
their proceedings and language. My friends, like other friends, from 
conciliatory motives, withheld from me iouch that they could, and 
some things which they should have unfolded ; however, that which 1s 
deferred is not lost—but it has been no fault of mine that it has been 
deferred at all. 

“IT have alluded to what is said to have passed at Rome merely to 
show that the sentiment which I have described was not confined to the 
English in England, and as forming part of my answer to the reproach 
cast upon what has been called my ‘ selfish exile,’ and my ‘ voluntary 
exile.” ‘ Voluntary’ it has been; for who would dwell among a people 
entertaining strong hostility against him? How far it has been ‘ selfish’ 
has been already explained.” pp. 249-253. 


For our own part, we must say, that our opinion have under- 
gone no material change in relation to the essential points of 
Lord Byron’s character and conduct. No one ever denied that 
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he was formed for better things—or that he had with all his 
peculiarities, what the world calls amiable manners—nay, that 
his natural impulses were good, and that he had a heart full 
of kindness to those who did not, and especially who could 
not provoke his resentment or mortify his sensitive, selfish and 
gloomy pride. But winning as he is in his moments of good 
nature—interesting and amiable, for instance, as he appears 
throughout almost the whole of this voluminous compilation of 
letters and confessions, we see nothing to make us think differ- 
ently of his principles or his ruling passion—the things by which 
a man’s conduct in life, will, in the long run, be determined. 
We apply to him without changing a syllable, his own lines in 
relation to Manfred. 

ee “ This should have been a noble creature ; he 

_ Hath all the energy which would have made 

A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been willy mingled ; as it is, 

It is an awful choas—light and darkness— 

And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mixed, and contending without end or order.” 


Art. I.—1. Chansons de P. J. De Berancer. Nouvelle 
i} Edition. Baudouin Fréres, Editeurs. Paris, 1826. 2tom: 
| 12mo. pp. 600. 


| | 2, Chansons Inédites de P. J. De BERANGER, suivies des Proces. 
j Baudouin Fréres, Editeurs. Paris, 1828, pp.345. 


THE distinction between popular and national poetry is suffi- 
ciently obvious. Although the dividing line may be somewhat 
indistinctly traced, there is yet a real difference answering 
to the etymological distinction, which should decide our use 
of the terms. The poetry of the one class formsa constituent of 
the literature of almost every people; while that of the other 
depends, for its existence, upon certain peculiar circumstances i 
which can alone call it into being, or prolong its duration. } 

In the term, national poetry, we do not here include the 
more elaborate and ornamented literary monuments of national 
glory, but leaving out of view all patriotic Epopees and other 
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works of the same stamp, we refer merely to those brief and 
simple records, which, from their very brevity and simplicity, 
become the popular medium of the themes they celebrate—to 
the national song—to those ballads or odes, which, while they 
come under the class of popular poetry, from their general dif- 
fusion among all classes, are not merely the vehicles of light 
and trifling emotions, or the annals of insignificant events; but 
embody in themselves those brilliant incidents of history, which 
confer dignity and importance upon whatever instrument may 
be used to communicate them. 

In this light, the ballad which calls forth, in its every line, 
some new emotion from the fullest fountains of the heart, re- 
ceives an importance for which it is indebted neither to the dif- 
fichlty of its structure, nor the adornment of its style, and thus, 
the unpolished song may far exceed in circulation and in influ- 
ence the lofty and elaborate epic. For one, who has analyti- 
cally considered and critically admired the stately march and 
swelling diction of the Henriade, in how many /undred breasts 
have the wild changes of passion been rung upon the chords 
of hope and fear, of rage and revenge, in answer to the fierce 
energy of the ‘* Carmagnole” and the “ Ca-ira” ‘ which, unto 
ears as rugged, seem a song.” 


“Ah! ga-ira, ¢a-ira, ¢a-ira ! 
Nous nous mouillerons,* mais ga finira.” 


This national poetry necessarily depends for its existence 
upon the character of the government and of the people. It 
would be a farce to speak ofa Turkish national ballad. “J 
n’y a point de patrie dans la despotique ;+ and before the existence 
of the people as such is clearly felt, it matters not in what way, 
they can have neither glory nor a poet. As long as the nation 
is merged in the monarch, as long as the knee is bent and the 
praises given to the unreal mockery, so long are they in the 
condition of the brave who lived before Agamemnon—carent 
vate sacro. 

Spain presents a striking instance of this class of literature 
as conforming itself to these two conditions. Who, to look 
now upon that victim of European policy and priestcraft, would 
believe that she had a national poetry—yet she has; and one 
of six centuries standing. It does not owe its commencement 
to a period when the whole people from the noble to the pea- 


* We suppose every reader knows that this song was written at an assembly of 
the people on the Champ de Mars, 1790, during a shower of rain. 


+ La Bruyére. 
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sant, crushed by external force seem to have lost individual, 
as well as national existence, but when every energy was deve- 
loped, when every nerve was strung and sinew braced for the 
preservation of their very being—when their religion, too, was 
at stake, and when the contest was between Christian and Mo- 
hammedan no less than between Spaniard and Moor. 

It does not, however, follow, that every free people has, of ne- 
cessity, a national poetry: our own country presents clear proof 
to the contrary. But we are not a musical race; and are as 
destitute of popular songs as of those of a patriotic cast. The 
stern spirit of our ancestors, Huguenot as well as Pilgrim is yet 
abroad; they scorned music with all its harlotry; and to this 
circumstance must be ascribed the otherwise very extraordi- 
nary fact that not a single event of our revolution has descefd- 
ed to us commemorated in this form—a form apparently the 
most ephemeral, yet really the most lasting of all records of 
greatness and triumph. 


Pe 
4 


* Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale ? 
Ah! such alas! the hero’s amplest fate 

When granite moulders and when records fail, 
A peasant’s plaint prolongs his dubious date.’* 


With the single exception, however, of our own country, the 
rule may be said to hold good, that to the period when the na- 
tional existence is first fully developed and its energies called 
into action, we may, with reason, look for the commencement 
of a national poetry. The French, though their literature 
abounds in the song, and though they have had popular poetry 
ever since the time of the Trovéeres and Troubadours, had not a 
single literary production which might be termed national until 
the period immediately preceding the revolution. The well 
known lines 

*“ Vive Henri Quatre ; 
Vive ce roi vaillant ! 

Ce diable 4 quatre 

A le triple talent, 

De boire, de battre, 

Et d’étre un vert galant.” 


have always been much in vogue with the mass of the French, 
: but it would be difficult to construe these attributes of the Béar- 
Va nais-into elements of national glory, nor would they have been 
| celebrated by that gallant people, had not the victories of Bou- 
vines and Ivry been deemed rather the achievement of the so- 


~ 


* Childe Harold. None of the works either of Barlow or Hopkinson, can offer 
any exception to the observation in the text. 
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vereign than of his followers. How different from this were 
the national songs at a later period, though under a despotism 
more rigorous than any which had preceded that of the empire. 
In the ballads then popular with the army, we find no chorus 
ringing eternal changes upon Bonaparte, Napoleon, Empereur, 
&c. &c. In lieu of this, they breathe even the highest and 
most ardent aspirations after liberty: so much so, that the con- 
trast between their poetry and their actual condition is often 
almost ludicrous, as for instance : 


‘“* Liberté! liberté ! que tout mortel te rend homage ; 
Tyrans, tremblez! vous allez expier vos forfaits ! 
Pldtot la mort que l’esclavage ! 

C’est la dévise des Francais.” 


This is the burden of one of the earliest productions of revolu- 
tionary frenzy, ‘Le salut dela France,” better knuwnas “ Veillons 
au salut de Empire,” which the emperor for political reasons 
introduced, at a period long subsequent, into the army, in order 
to supersede the ‘Ou peut on étre mieux,” §c.* Who candoubt 
that multitudes of the brave men who threw away their lives 
with these words on their lips, fully believed that they were 
struggling for the cause of freedom—but this is now well re- 
cognized as one of the prominent features of the policy by 
which that most extraordinary man cozened nations as easily 
as individuals. | 

With “ Henri Quatre,” are to be classed “ La belle Gabrielle,” 
“ Leclair dela Lune,” “ Leroi Dagobert,” and many productions of 
a similar character which have always been popular, but which 
do not contain a spark of national feeling. Nor can an excep- 
tion be made in favour of the political squibs, such multitudes 
of which were let off in the times of the ligue, and still later, 
as, 

** Palsambleu, la nouvelle est bonne 
Et notre bonheur sans égal 


Nous avons recouvré Cremone 
Et perdu notre géneral.”’t 


for these vehicles of factionary virulence can with no proprie- 
ty be considered as forming any part of the national poetry. 
Still less can we admit under this denomination, the lyrical ef- 
fusions of Jean Baptiste Rousseau and Boileau, as the ‘*‘ Ode sur 
la bataille de Petervaradein” and that “ Sur la prise de Namuyr’’ 
which, to be sure, relate to victories of the French, but which 


* Vide Hist. Segur. 
+ Made upon the capture of Villeroy at Cremona, by Eugene. 
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only treat them as conferring glory upon the successful mo- 
narch or general, and which, besides, are wholly prevented by 
their interminable length and entire want of energy and ani- 
mation, from attaining any existence apart from the huge quar- 
tos in which they now lie entombed. 

The French national song cannot, therefore, be said to have 
existed before the revolution. Rouget de Lisle,* in his ‘“‘ Hymne 
des Marseillais,’’ and Chenier in his magnificent “* Chant du Dé- 
part” and ‘‘Chant des Victoires” laid the corner stone; others of 
equal talent have sprung up and co-operated with these bold 
and original architects; and from the infinity of verse, in which 
have been commemorated the glories of France, from their time 
to that of the poet whom we are about more particularly to 
notice, can now be selected a body of national poetry, as rich 
and extensive, as valuable in itself and as important from the 
subjects it records, as can form the boast of any European 
nation. 

It is by no means our intention, to pass in review the exten- 
sive subject of French national poetry; we wish merely to call 
the attention of the public to one of the latest writers of this 
class, the author of the works whose names we have placed at 
the head of this article. 

Pierre Jean de Béranger, if we may rely upon his song of 
“* Le Tailleur et la Fée” was born of humble parents in Paris, the 
19th of August, 1780. The particle of nobility de which forms 
a part of his name does not, it seems, in his case, correspond 
to a single particle of noble blood ; indeed he is quite strenuous 
in disclaiming all connexion with the aristocracy; as for in- 
stance in the first stanza of “Le Vilain,” (t. 1. p. 211.) 


* Eh quoi! j’apprends que I’on critique 
Le de qui précéde mon nom. 

Etes-vous de noblesse antique ? 

Moi, noble ? oh! vraiment, messieurs, non. 
Non, d’aucune chevalerie 

Je n’ai le brevet sur vélin ; 

Je ne sais qu’aimer ma patrie 

Je suis vilain et trés vilain. &c. &c.” 


There is no improbability in the report which asserts that he 
commenced his career as a waiter in an inn; we have his own 


* It may not be irrrelevant to notice the somewhat singutar fact, that this poet of 
the revolution, who, by the way, never wrote any thing equal tothe Marseillais 
Hymn, (and the music of this, be it said with deference, is considerably superior to 
the words) is still engaged in contributing his mite to the national poetry of France. 
In 1825, he published a collection of tic effusions, entitled ‘‘ Cinquante Chants 


Francais.” 
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authority for saying that he was subsequently apprenticed to 
one Laisney, a printer at Péronne. In a note to his “ Bonsoir,”’ 
(p. 22.) which is a very touching tribute to this, the earliest 
of his friends, he says of him, “ N’ayant pu parvenir a 
m’enseigner l’orthographe, il me fit prendre goit a la poésie, 
me donna des lecons de versification, et corrigea mes premiers 
essais.”’ 

It is said that Beranger’s first poetical attempts attracted the 
favourable notice of Napoleon’s litero-political brother Lucien, 
and also that the offers of patronage made by the author of 
Charlemagne, were refused by his brother bard. However 
this may be, it was probably owing to his influence that Beran- 
ger was appointed in 1809 to an office in the University. Of 
this he was deprived, as we shall hereafter see, upon the pub- 
lication of his recueil in 1821, and thus the office for which he 
was indebted to his songs under one dynasty, was for the same 
reason taken from him under another. 

Béranger’s situation in the (then imperial) University ap- 
pears to have been very humble. A seat in what is now term- 
ed the conseil Royal (then Impérial) instruction publique is one 
of considerable dignity and emolument, but our poet’s employ- 
ment was merely that of an expédilionnaire, or a simple clerk- 
ship, with a salary of 1200 francs per annum 

As most of the pieces in this collection bear the date of their 
composition, the progress of the poet is easily traced, but as 
the earliest period assigned to any in these volumes is 1810, 
and as the apprenticeship to the trade of poet is rarely so long 
as to the other professions, it is supposed that many previous 
effusions have been omitted: and, perhaps, it is not to be la- 
mented that the existence of these earlier productions was 
limited to that of the periodicals, under whose auspices they 
were ushered into being. The first fruits of his muse would 
probably send up no very sweet savour. 

Indeed, for the sake of decency, it is to be regretted that 
many even in this collection were not consigned to an early 
grave and a brief epitaph. ‘There isa licentiousness, and what 
is far worse, a grossness in some of these earlier poems which 
would be almost incredible to one Who had only read the latter 
works of our author. Ina preface to one of the editions of his 
poems, but which will not be found in either of the volumes 
before us, he has said in excuse of the liberties he has taken ; 
‘c'est parceque je ne crains point qu’on examine mes meurs, que 
je me suis permis de peindre celles du temps avec une exac- 
titude qui participe a leur licence.’ Itis very gratifying, how- 
ever, to reflect, that the poet himself has, in the most practical 
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manner—by a gradual and marked improvement in ail his 
subsequent productions—passed sentence of condemnation on 
the pieces in question. 

Among the earliest of his songs we have what may be termed 

an elegiac eulogy of Parny; and we think that we have seen 
/ Béranger condemned for his unqualified praise of so licentious 
| an author. It would be well if he had not committed himself 
in matters more essential. Parny is one of those subjects, which 
may be discussed with the utmost facility pour or contre. His 
** Galanteries du Bible” would form an apt supplement to ‘‘ Fau- 
blas,” and his ‘‘ Guerre des Dieux’ might serve as an epilogue to 
the “ Bible of Reason’? —yet there were moments when he avoided 
both obscenity and profaneness, and to these lucid intervals we 
owe his “ Isnel et Uslega,”’ his ‘* Rosecroiz,” and the other truly 
beautiful and poetical productions which have obtained for him, 
and justly too, the appellation of le Tibulle Francais. 
The early songs of Beranger, deserve, as a class, compara- 
| tively no particular notice. The subjects are trifling, and the 
manner in which they are treated is still more so. It is true 
they speak of an “hereafter,” for in the mere physique of poetry ; 
in ease and flexibility of versification, in richness, nay exuber- 
ance of diction, they equal his later productions. Still they 
possess no such peculiar excellence as should have rescued 
their author from the neglect and obscurity, into which so many 
of the lyric poets of France have hopelessly sunk. 

To this sweeping sentence there are however some striking 
exceptions ; and here we may mention “* L’ Académie et Le Ca- 
veau” (t. 1. p. 97,) “Le Printemps et L’ Automne” (p.237,) and 
| | ‘Le Coin de L’ Amitié,” (p. 47.) This last especially has a soft- 
ae ness of expression and beauty of sentiment, worthy of all com- 
ie mendation; it may be further noticed as one of the. very few 
| of Béranger’s songs which resemble Moore’s highly elabora- 
ted verse. We find here also, among a host of satires upon the 
prevailing follies and fashions of the day, one or two political 
effusions, as ‘ Le Roi d’ Yvetot’* (t. 1. p. 1.) and “ Le petit 
homme gris” (p. 25,) which are romiackelilh for that peculiar. 
humour which runs through so many of his songs. Of these 
pasquinades on the emperor, for such they both are, the former 
; ‘‘ Le Roi d’ Yvetot,” is by far the better, and at the time ot 
tf its publication, May, 1813, produced a great sensation in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. It is very good humoured and play- 
ful to be sure, but it is still diqnetrbat remarkable that the 
author received none of those energetic hints to silence for 
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2 * Yvetot is a small town on the road from Havre to Paris. 
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which Napoleon was so famous, and that his acquaintance with 
Parisian prisons did not commence with Charenton or Bicétre. 
This would, however, have been scarcely reasonable, for Beran- 
ger’s opposition to Buonaparte, personally, seems to have existed 
in appearance, rather than in reality; but in his bold and elastic 
mind indifference or a sort of frolicksome contempt seemed to 
supply the place of the awe and reverence excited in common 
minds, by the dignified fripperies and imposing fooleries with 
which even genius seeks to invest itself. At any rate, however 
his feelings may have been affected towards the Emperor during 
his despotic sway, he, at a later period, made for his fearless 
gibes full amends to him, whose power he neither feared nor 
flattered, but whose fall he deeply lamented, by some of the 
most earnest and touching offerings of sympathy and devotion 
which have ever been laid upon the defaced and mouldering 
shrine of fallen dominion. 

There are also to be found among the productions of this 
period, some very spirited satires upon the follies and vices of 
the times, but unfortunately he has adapted his style so admi- 
rably and peculiarly to his subject, that we should really be 
puzzled to find one which it would be practicable to cite. With- 
out, however, bestowing further attention upon topics which have 
already detained us too long, we proceed to the more agreeable 
subject of his political songs—songs, which with him are almost 
invariably national. 

The earliest of these is ‘* Les Gaulois et les Frances” (t. 1. p. 61) 
dated Jan. 1814. It belongs, as all know, toa period, every 
day of which teemed with news to which the whole nation list- 
ened as one man. Immediately after the battle of “ Bar sur 
Aube,” (24th Jan.) Napoleon left Paris for the army—and it is 
to this deeply interesting moment, when the whole country 
echoed, as one of her poets has expressed it, with the ery— 


** I] est chez nous, cet ennemi sauvage, 

Cet ennemi du nom Frangais jaloux ; 

Sa voix nous flatte et son bras nous ravage— 
Que ce seul cri double notre courage 

ll est chez nous !” 

that we owe two spirited productions ; the one by Beranger, 
mentioned above, and the other by Desaugiers, astanza of which 
we have just quoted, “Le Depart: and perhaps in no way can 
we better show the superiority of Beranger to all his contem- 
porary pocts, than by comparing ‘‘ Les Gaulois et les Francs” with 
‘* Le Depart:” for the exceeding beauty and eloquence of the latter 
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render it in some respects more than arival. Désaugier’s 

m is certainly the more touching in its expression, but if you 
would feel with him while you admire him, you must confine the 
current of your sympathies within very narrow banks: the 
poet speaks only of Napoleon’s danger, laments Napoleon’s 
sufferings, and petitions heaven for his safe return—and while, 
to be sure, none but an ultra-federalist or a thrice-dyed tory can 
forbear commiseration for that great man in those days of 
darkness and debasement—still the feelings gradually and _in- 
voluntarily unlink themselves from the solitary ido! upon which 
the bard would fix them, and you revert to the strains of Beran- 
ger as containing the purer, the loftier, and the more controlling 
emotions. In this poem, the author alludes to no individual 
interests; he depicts the arrogance of the allies, and bewails 
the most remote possibility of their success, not with refer- 
ence to any one man—but to his country—to France; and 
he calls upon her tp arm for the preservation of her own honour 


‘and her own dominion. 


** Gai! gai! serrons nos rangs, 
Espérance 
De la France. 
Gai! gai! serrons nos rangs ; 
En avant, Gaulois et Francs !” 


This is but one instance of a characteristic deeply impressed 
upon all his national poetry; and we cannot but suppose that it 
is the strong reflection of a trait of his mind. His poems are, 
indeed, rendered peculiarly national by this single and absorbing 
love of France. It matters not to him whether she be a repub- 
lic, an empire, or a kingdom : In all changes, in glory or in 
shame, she still is his country ; he regards her rulers only as 
they increase or diminish her fame, and the man Louis or the 
man Napoleon, seems to be no more to him than the rudder or 
the sail. 

These also are the feelings, it should be remembered, of a 
very large portion of those who have had any share in the 
events of the last forty years. You may hear Napoleon con- 
demned and his overthrow rejoiced in; but the Bourbons were 
never forgiven for being the medium through which France 
was debased and degraded in an unprecedented manner. 
The prevalence of these feelings, even in the days of their 
ascendancy, accounts, in some degree, for the very wide-spread 
reputation enjoyed by Béranger. 

And there is perhaps no reputation so enviable as that of the 
poet, who, in popular verse, chooses for his subject either 
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national glories or misfortunes. It may be ephemeral, but in its 
day and generation it is universal, and in this respect it stands 
alone. It unites and enlists in its service the two extremes of 
society ; it blends, in one tide, the admiration of the lofty with 
that of the lowly, and while the poet reposes in gilt bind- 
ing upon the table of the boudoir, and his words glide gently 
from the lips of the young and the beautiful, he is echoing 
from the bare wall and the low roof, and calling from the 
rude and unlettered breast, those fierce and uncontrollable 
energies which are but too apt to overwhelm their evoker. 
It is not merely the tribute of admiration for language and 
imagery that he levies—it is not merely the critic’s soul that 
he ravishes,—he appeals to a far different tribunal. He 
addresses himself, it is true, to the taste, but far more to 
the passions; to the mind far less than to the heart; and he 
sweeps at willevery chord of that many and curiously stringed 
instrument. 

In 1815 Béranger collected his songs which were scattered 
through the periodicals of the day, and published them in a 
small duodecimo, entitied ‘*‘ Chansons morales ct autres;” of which 
the latter is rather the more comprehensive term. In this collec- 
tion, which comprises the first 188 pages of the edition of 1826, 
we find, on subjects of national interest, in addition to the one 
above mentioned, ‘Ma derniére chanson, peut-étre” (fin de Janvier, 
1314) bon Francais” (Mai, 1814 ;) and one or two satires as 
** La Censure” and “* Requéte présentée par les chiens de qualité,” 
(Juin, 1814.) Passing by, however, for the present, those of this 
class, we will give one ortwo of the productions which come more 
particularly ander the denomination of the song, and endeavour 
to exhibit the grace and elegance which we have attributed to 
him. It is said that Beranger’s acquaintance with ancient lore 
is very much that of a garcon d’auberge, and in general his poe- 
try shews no traces of classical learning, but it is difficult to 
believe that the writer of the following stanzas, had not served 
an apprenticeship to Anacreon as well as to M. Laisney. It is 


entitled ‘* La Bouteille volée.” (t. 1. p. 143.) 


** Sans bruit, dans ma retraite, 
Hier Amour pénétra, 

Courut a ma cachette ; 
Et de mon vin s’empara. 
Depuis lors ma voix sommeille ; 
Adieu tous mes joyeux sons. 
Amour, rends-moi ma bouteille, 
Ma bouteille et mes chansons. 
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(t. 1. p. 117.) 
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Iris, dame et coquette, 
A ce larcin l’a poussé. 

Je n’ai plus la recette 
Qui soulage un ceeur blessé. 
C’est pour gémir que je veille, 
En proie aux jaloux soup¢ons. 
Amour, &c. 


Epicurien aimable, 
A verser frais m’ invitant, 

Un vieil ami de table 
Metend son verre en chantant; 
Un autre vient a loreille 
Me demander des lecons, 


Amour, &c. 


Tant qu’ Iris eut contre elle 
Ce bon vin si regretté, 

Grisette folle et belle 
Tenait mon ceeur en gaité. 
Suzon n’a point sa pareille, 
Pour vivre avec des garcons. 


Amour, &c. 


Mais le filou se livre ; 
Joyeux, il vient 4 ma voix ; 

De mon vin il est ivre, 
Et n’en a bu que deux doigts. 
Qu’Tris soit une merveille, 
Je me ris de ses fagons: 
Amour me rend ma bouteille, 
Ma bouteille et mes chansons.” 


‘* Pauvre bedeau! métier d’enfer ! 
La grand’messe aujourd’hui me damne. 
Pour me régaler du plus cher, 
Au beau coin m’attend dame Jeanne. 
Voici ’heure du rendez-vous ; 
Mais nos prétres s’endorment tous. 
Ah! maudit soit notre curé ! 

Je vais, sacristie ! 

Manquer ma partie. 
Jeanne est préte, et le vin tiré, 
Tte missa est! monsieur le curé ! 
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Nos enfans de cheeur, j’en réponds, 
Devinent ce qui me tracasse. 
Dépéchez-vous, petits fripons, 

Ou vous aurez des coups de masse. 
Chantres, c’est du vin a dix sous: 
Chantez pour moi comme pour vous. 
Mais maudit, &c. 


Notre suisse, allongez le pas. 
Surtout faites ranger ces dames, 
La quéte ne finira pas : 

Le vicaire lorgne les femmes. 
Ah! sila gentille Babet 

Pour se confesser l’attendait ! 
Mais maudit, &c. 


Curé, songez a la saint Leu: 

Ce jour-la vous diniez en ville. 

Quel train vous nous meniez, morbleu ! 
On passa presque l’ Evangile. 

En faveur de votre bedeau 

Sautez la moitié du Crédo. 

Mais maudit,” &c. 


The impatience of the lover of “‘Dame Jeanne,” and of 

‘Vin a dix sous,” is very ludicrously described, and indeed it is 

in this peculiar vein of humour that he most excels. His songsare 

either full of a deep pathos, or else of frolic mirth ; he very 

rarely evinces the possession of what is properly termed wit, 

and still more rarely does he indulge in the beautiful, but ela- 

borate imagery of Moore. 

But while we notice the exquisite humour of this production, 

and of others of the same kind, we must not overlook their real 
tendency—while our eye catches the brilliant bubble on the sur- 

face of the stream, we must not be blind to the cataract over 

| which it is plunging. ‘Their real tendency evidently is, to 
overthrow the whole structure of the national religion, by bring- 
ing to bear upon it the force of ridicule. They address them- 
selves moreover to the minds of the lower class, and in this light 
they assume a serious character. The philosophical theories of 
the last century, followed up by the practice of the revolution, 
had a prodigious influence upon the national faith; but we are in- 
clined to doubt whether the axe was then laid at the root of the 
tree, and to believe that the principal effect was produced upon 

the higher classes. Ifthis be so, then there is too much left 

for these songs to exert their influence upon, for they go to 
overturn from its foundations, a belief, which though it were 
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false, yet cannot be too highly valued, as the only alternative, 
with the present generation at least, for utter scepticism. 
They tend, we say, to sap the foundations ; they strike at the 
corner stone ; and as their operations are below the surface, 
and removed from sight, so are they complete and final—verily 
they leave not one stone upon another. 

This edition of 1815, which was_ not published, as might be 
supposed, during the hundred days, but after ‘‘ Louis le Desire” 
was permanently become, as the wag expressed it, ‘“ Louis le 
Possédé,” contained nothing peculiarly obnoxious to the sensi- 
tive feelings of that monarch, or his friends, the allies; no no- 
tice was taken of its licentious portions, although it will appear, 
that at a subsequent time, the government availed itself of this 
objection. As we believe its character can be drawn from 
our preceding remarks, we proceed to the consideration of our 
author’s subsequent efforts. 

Béranger must, it seems to us, have felt his power in his first 
endeavours, and, at the same time, have perceived its proper and 
most effective direction ; still, for a time, he appears to have 
been in the situation of the Teian bard : his impulses would lead 
him tothe recording of great events of the national triumphs— 


Bagfiros de 
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But while it is to be regretted that many of them are on sub- 
jects of so light and trifling a nature, still it should be noticed 
that they rapidly improve both in their moral and in their poetic 
character; they exhibit a much higher strain of thought as well 
as far greater purity of expression ; and when we reflect on the 
deficiency, or rather absolute neglect, of Beranger’s early edu- 
cation, and the very unfortunate influences under which his 
youth must have been passed, we are in doubt, whether to 
condemn the early prostitution of his powers, or to applaud his 
subsequent amendment. Still we must not omit to mention, 
that here and there we come across an unlucky string of stan- 
zas, where the “lurking devil” peeps out, and which baffle 
every attempt at an apology. 

In the year 1821, the edition of 1815 being exhausted, and a 
great number of his productions being in circulation, some in 
manuscript, some in the daily prints, and the other ephemeral 
media of literary diffusion, he was urged to embody them; and, 
accordingly, inthe month of October, he published by subscrip- 
tion, to the large number of ten thousand copies, two volumes of 
songs, entitled, simply, ‘ Chansons, par,” &c. The first of 
these was merely a reprint of the edition of 1815, and the se- 
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cond contained the remainder of the songs in the first of the 
volumes now before us, (ed. 1826,) together with the first 120 
pages of the second—and also a number omitted in this latter 
edition, for prudential reasons, the origin of which we shall 
presently see. 

This second volume was one caleulated to be peculiarly 
obnoxious to the party then in power ; for, from the year 1817 
or ’18, his songs became very galling by their allusions to the 
past, and the distinctions they drew, much to the disparagement 
of the (then) present, being entirely regardless of all the pow- 
ers of both church and state. The work was immediately 
denounced by the ‘“‘ Drapeau Blanc,” a ministerial print—an 
accusation laid before the T'ribunal de premiére instance—the 
seizure of the edition ordered, (but four copies were found) and 
the author finally summoned before the Cour d’ Assises, to an- 
swer for the violation of laws passed one or two years before, 
restraining, in a considerable degree, the freedom of the press. 
In the mean time, however, the extra judicial influence of those 
in high places, was brought to bear against our poet, and 
the Council, at the direct instigation of the Minister of the 
Interior, as he appears to think,* removed him from his post in 
the University. Thus rudely was his little bark driven out from 
the only shelter which it had ever been able to gain, and thus 
ruthlessly was it exposed, without any defence, to the violence 
of the threatening storm. 

But before we proceed with the subject of Beranger’s political 
martyrdom, we may be permitted to take a more minute notice 
of the songs considered worthy of such serious attention. Beau- 
tiful as are many of the others, the national songs, without 
doubt, form the élte of this collection. In addition to the copious- 
ness of diction, the richness of versification, and the keenness of 
satire which constitute the merits of his other songs ; these odes, 
“car il est reconnu maintenant,” says the Revue Encyclopedique 
for May 1826, page 132, ‘ qu’on peut leur donner ce nom,” 
have, from the nature of their subject, a pathos, a strain of me- 
lancholy, the effect of which upon his own countrymen can in 
some degree be conceived by the effect they produce upon those 
separated by the almost impassable barriers of differing lan- 
guage, habits and modes of feeling. It seems to us impossible 
to read these touching tributes to French valour ; these melan- 
choly commemorations of the glorious dead; these pathetic 
Jamentations over the waste of energy, of life ; over the futility 
of their struggles and the humiliation of this proud people, 
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without feeling our hearts burst the selfish bonds which would 
fetter our sympathies to our own land, and pouring forth our 
purest feelings to mingle with the tide of emotions which flow 
from the breasts of this high spirited vation. 

Occasionally, these subjects are treated satirically, and 
though the songs of this character do not possess the peculiar 
beauties we have above noticed, yet they were, if possible, still 
inore vexatious to the ministerial party. Such are the “ Mar- 
quis de Carubas,” 1816; ‘La Cocarde Blanche,’ 1316; and 
Le Ventru,” 1818, ‘chanson devenue Européenne ;’’* but, 
perhaps, the most obnoxious of the whole collection was the 
** Halte La! ou le Systéme des Interprétations,’ 1820; wherein 
the poet, in five very spirited stanzas, attacks, under their ini- 
tials, five of the cabinet ministers, ina manner at once not to 
be misunderstood, and not within the reach of judicial punish- 
ment. The volume also contained several attacks upon the 
clergy and Jesuits; just at that moment an unpardonable 
offence. 


Of the satires of a national character, perhaps the best — 


idea may be formed from ‘“* La Cocarde Blanche,” (t. i. p. 252,) 
Couplets faits pour un Diner ot Von célébrait ? Anniversaire de 
la premiére entrée des Russes, des Autrichiens et des Prussiens 
a Paris, [30 Mars, 1816.) 


** Jour de paix, jour de délivrance, 

Qui des vaincus fit le bonheur ; Cisse 
Beau jour, qui vint rendre a la France j 
La cocarde blanche et ’honneur ! 


Chantons ce jour cher a nos belles, 

Ov tant de rois par leurs succés 

Ont puni les Francais rebetles, 

Et sauvé tous les bons Frangais. 
Jour de paix, &c. 


Les étrangers et leurs cohortes 

Par nos veux étaient appelés. 

Qu’aisément ils ouvraient les portes 

Dont nous avions livré les clés! 
Jour de paix, &c. 


Sans ce jour, qui pouvait répondre 
Que le ciel, comblant nos malheurs, 
N’efit point vu sur la tour de Londre 
Flotter enfin les trois couleurs ? 
Jour de paix, &c. 


Rev: Encyc: 
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On répétera dans Vhistoire 
Qu’ aux pieds des Cosaques du Don, 
Pour nos soldats et pour leur gloire, 
Nous avons demandé pardon. 

Jour de paix, &c. 


Appuis de la noblesse antique, 
Buvons, aprés tant de dangers, 
Dans ce repas patriotique 
Au triomphe des étrangers. 

Jour de paix, &c. 


Enfin, pour sa clémence extréme, 
Buvons au plus grand des Henris, 
A ce roi qui sut par lui-méme 
Conquérir son tréne et Paris. 
Jour de paix, &c.” 


Of those of a loftier and more imaginative character, we 
may mention, ‘* Plus de Politique,” 1815; ‘ Les Enfans de la 
France,” 1819 ; and “‘ Le Vieux Drapeau,” 1820. The second 
of these is, perhaps, the most beautiful of his productions, but we 
prefer citing the last, as it is one of those specified in the accu- 
sations brought against him. In a note appended to it, (t. 2. 
p- 77.) the author says, ‘‘ Cette chanson n’exprime que le veeu 
d’un soldat qui désire voir la Charte constitutionnellement 
placee sous la sauvegarde du drapeau de Fleurus, de Maren- 
go et d’Austerlitz. Le méme veeu a été exprimé & la tribune 
par plusieurs deputés et entre autres par M. le général Foy, 
dans une improvisation aussi noble qu’energique.” 


“* De mes vieux compagnons de gloire 
Je viens de me voir entouré. 

Nos souvenirs m’ont enivré ; 

Le vin m’a rendu la mémoire. 

Fier de mes exploits et des leurs, 

J’ai mon drapeau dans ma chaumiére : 
Quand secotrai-je la poussiére 

Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs? 


Il est caché sous humble paille 
Ou je dors pauvre et mutilé ; 
Lui qui, sar de vaincre, a volé 
Vingt ans de bataille en bataille ! 
Charge de lauriers et de fleurs 
Il brilla sur l'Europe entiére : 
Quand, &e. 
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Ce drapeau payait a la France 
Tout le sang qu’il nous a cofité. 
Sur le sein de la liberté, 
Nos fils jouaient avec sa lance. 
Qu’il prouve encore aux oppresseurs 
| Combien la gloire est roturiere : 


NOLS 


Quand, &c. 


= 


} Son aigle est resté dans la poudre, 
Fatigue de lointains exploits. 

} Rendons-lui le cog des Gaulois, 
Il sut aussi lancer la foudre. 
La France, oubliant ses douleurs 
Le rebénira, libre et fiére : 


q Quand, &c. 


Las d’errer avec la victoire 

Des lois il deviendra l’appui. 

Chaque soldat fut, grace a lui, 

Citoyen au bord de la Loire. 

Seul il peut voiler nos malheurs ; 

Déployons-le sur la frentiére : 
Quand, &c. 


Mais il est la de mes armes; 
Un instant, osons l’entrevoir. 


io 1} Viens, mon drapeau! viens, mon espoir ! 
iw C’est a toi d’essuyer mes larmes. 

¥ D’un guerrier qui verse des pleurs, : 
Le ciel entendra la priére: 
Oui, je secodrai la poussiére 

ii Qui ternit tes nobles couleurs.” 
| This song was reported to the police as being so popular, 
tae that it was constantly in the mouths of the soldiery, and sung . 
ia in every guard room. And this is not to wondered at, yet how 
. ea must the tastes and feelings of that people have changed with 4 
ia whom it can be a favourite; how different are these pathetic 
" stanzas from the wild and blood-thirsty cries of the revolu- 
/ tion, as fur instance: 
: * A nos fusils, a nos piques ! ) 
ie Courons Frangais, ul est temps 

ee Plantons des rameaux civiques 

A la barbe des tyrans.””* 


Or, in rather more elevated diction: 


‘“* Ne repondez vous pas! oui vous repondez tous: 
Tous par un méme cri: rage, mort et vengeance.t 


* Le Reveil du Pére Duchesne. + Hymne a la Liberté—par La Harpe; 1792. 
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This is another instance of that complete identification of his 
own sentiments with those of the nation, which we have alrea- 
dy noticed as one of the principal sources of the power which 
Beranger has obtained, and which always produces the same 
results wherever the same talent and good sense direct the 
application of it. 

But we return to the prosecution commenced against him ; 
some particulars of which, as they may be interesting, and as 
they are not within the reach of all who read his poems, we 
proceed to give. The trial came on in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1821, before the Cour d’ Assises, a branch of the Cour Roy- 
ale, appropriated exclusively to public prosecutions; the fol- 
lowing being the charges in the “ Arrét de Renvoi,” or as we 
should say, the counts in the indictment. 

Ist. Delit d’outrage aux bonnes meeurs, notamment dans les 
chansons ayant pour titre: “ La Bacchante,” ‘“* Ma Grand 
“ Margot.” 

2d. D’outrage ala morale publique et réligieuse, notamment, 
&c. “ Deo Gratias d’un Epicurien,” “ La Descente aux Enfers,” 
Mon Curé,” Les Capucins,”’ Les Chantres de Paroisse,”’ 
Les Missionnaires,” Le Bon Dieu.” 

3d. Delit d’offense envers la personne du Roi, notamment 
dans la 7me couplet de la chanson, &c. “ Le prince de Navarre,” 
le 4me couplet, &c. “ Le Bon Dieu,” le 6me, &c. “ L’- 
Enrhumé,” et la derniére de ** La Cocarde Blanche.” 

Ath. D’avoir provoque au port public d’un signe exterieur de 
ralliement non autorisé par le roi, dans “ Le Vieux Drapeau.” 

Great interest was taken in the accused, and notwithstand- 
ing the gendarmerie, the crowd assembled in such numbers 
around the judgment seat,* that the president of the court, 
M. Larrieux, and one of the assistant judges (there were five 
in all upon the bench) were obliged to enter by the window. 
The prosecution was conducted by the avocat général M. Mar- 
changy ; and Beranger was defended by Dupin ainé, who stands 
perhaps at the head of the French bar, and who is not more 
distinguished for his eloquence and professional skill, than he 
is for the general enlargement and liberality of his views. 

After a long and warmly contested trial, in which elaborate 
speeches were delivered on both sides ; speeches so highly in- 
teresting in themselves and so peculiarly illustrative of the char- 
acter of the eloquence of the French bar, that we wish our 
limits allowed us to make some extracts from the report before 
us ; the question was left to the jury, who acquitted Beranger 


* “ Jamais,” says the Procés, “ jamais, de memoire d’habitué, audience d'un 
tribunal n’a presenté d’affluence aussi extraordinaire d’amateurs.”’ 
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on the first and third counts, and found him guilty by a majo- 
rity of seven to five on the second and fourth. The court, how- 
ever, in passing sentence observed, that the charge specified in 
the fourth count was no crime, according to the code, and Be- 
ranger was therefore condemned to the mildest punishment 
adinitted by the law ; he was sentenced to three months impri- 
— and amerced in the very moderate fine of five hundred 
ranes. 

We do not know that there was any thing peculiarly odious 
in this particular instance of the execution of those severe laws 
which fetter the French press. But we thinkthat it must have 
been a source of regret to the poet and his friends, that this 
penalty was not inflicted for the political offence specified in the 
third charge, rather than for that against good morals involved 
in the second—although the punishment would have been 
far heavier in the former case. For while we see that the first 
and second counts were inserted merely as additional strings to 
the ministerial bow, still the verdict of ‘ immorality” is by no 
means so enviable as that of ‘ sedition,” which generally admits 
of being translated ‘* love of freedom,” and while any suffering 
in the latter cause is universally commisserated, in the former, 
our pity is always largely alloyed with censure. Suill, as 
it is certain that no prosecution would have been instituted, 
except for political reasons, Béranger cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as a martyr in the cause of freedom, this was 
the opinion of all France, and it is one which we have no wish 
or intention to dispute.* 

The sentence of the Cour d’Assises was carried into effect, 
and Beranger was immured in Sainte Pelagie, that execrable 
prison in the heart of Paris, the abuses of which have been 
described in “* Les Ermites en Prison,” by M. M. Jay and Jouy, 
who preceded our author there. He had, however, scarcely 
become settled in his new quarters, when he was again sum- 
moned before the same tribunal which had just condemned him. 
The details of this second prosecution are briefly these. The 
defence made in behalf of Beranger, on the late trial, owing to 
the rigorous censorship then exercised over the press, had not 
been permitted to appear in any of the public prints, while the 
poet had the vexation of seeing Marchangy’s speech inserted at 
full length in all the ministerial papers. Not at all disposed to 
submit to this species of justice, he immediately published a 
small volume entitled ‘‘Procés fait aux chansons de Beéran- 


* Three thousund copies of this Procés, &c. were sold. 
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ger,”* with the pleasant motto taken from his own ‘ Faridon- 
daine.”’ 


** Si ’on ne prend garde aux chansons, 
L’anarchie est certaine.” 


This publication, besides a full report of the speeches, both 
of Marchangy and Dupin, contained all the proceedings of the 
inferior ministers of justice, prior to the trial, and among them 
the Arrét de Renvoi. This, which is a species of indictment 
drawn up by the Chambre d’accusation from the reports of the 
procureur and avocat général, and which takes its name from 
the concluding clause which sends (renvoie) the accused for trial 
to the court, within whose jurisdiction the offence lies, usually 
comprises, in addition to a specification of the charges, a very 
full and particular detail of the grounds of offence, and did in 
this case actually contain all the obnoxious songs. On the 
ground, therefore, that the insertion of this Arrét de Renvoi, 
in the ** Procés” was arepublication of what had already been 
condemned, a prosecution was commenced against Beranger 
aud the publishers, the brothers Baudouin. The trial came on 
in March, 1822. Marchangy conducted the prosecution, and 
Dupin, aided by Berville, a litteratéur of some eminence, as well 
as a professional man, were counsel for the accused. 

Had the attorney general succeeded, Beranger would have 
undergone a much more severe punishment, and a barrier would 
have been thrown in the way of any attempt at giving publi- 
city to.legal proceedings—but the defence, placed upon the 
ground that the Arrét was to be viewed only with reference to 
the source whence it emanated, and that no regard was to be 
paid to the matter which it contained, was completely success- 
ful, and the accused were acquitted. 

Having thus related the principal circumstances attending 
the publication of 1821, we proceed to the appearance of Béran- 
ger’s next volume, the Chansons Nouvelles, which were published 
in 1825. In this collection are comprised the songs written 
during the first prosecution, those composed at Sainte Pélagie, 
and the remainder of the children of his lyre down to the period 
of publication. Upon his release from confinement in March,1821, 
Lafitte, the banker, offered to the poet, at that time apparently 
destitute of the means of support, a situation in his bureaux. 
This Beranger refused, and the circumstance forms the subject 


* This appears from the fact that the single volume published in 1815, which 
was received with no disapprobation, contained much the larger portion of the 
immoral songs, and not one of the obnoxious political effusions. 
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of some very pretty stanzas in the second collection, entitled 
Les Conseils de Lise, the burden of which is, 
** Lise a l’oreille 
Me eonseille ; 
Cet oracle me dit tout bas : 
Chantez, monsieur, n’écrivez pas.” 

There is no waning of the sacred fire to be discerned in these 
additions to his poetical efforts ; his courage does not seem to 
have been damped, or his satire to have rusted in the dungeons of 
Sainte Pelagie ; while on the other hand in conformity to the dic- 
tates of religion, reason, and a purer taste, the offensive char- 
— of his former productions, are rarely to be found in 
these. 

From this collection we may select “‘ L’ Ombre d’ Anacréon,” 
(Sainte Pelagie,) “* La Déesse,” ‘* Le Malade” and “ Le vieuz 
Sergent,” as filled with bold thoughts and rich poetry but per- 
haps ‘ Le Chant du Cosaque,” (t. 2, p. 203) is equal to any 
of these Chansons Nouvelles. 


** Viens, mon coursier, noble ami du cosaque, 
Vole au signal des trompettes du Nord. 
Prompt au pillage, intrepide a l’attaque, 
Préte, sous moi, des ailes a la mort. 

L’or n’enrichit ni ton frein, ni ta selle ; 

Mais attends tout du prix de mes exploits. 
Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidele, 

Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 


“at 


La paix, qui fuit, m’abandonne tes guides, 
La vieille Europe a perdu ses remparts. 
Viens de trésors combler mes mains avides ; 
Viens reposer dans l’asile des arts. 
Retourne boire a la Seine rebelle, 

Oi, tout sanglant, tu t’es lavé deux fois. 
Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidéle, 

Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 


* * * 
* * * * 

* * * * 
J’ai pris ma lance, et tous vont devant elle 
Humilier et le sceptre et la croix. 

Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidéle, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 


J’ai d’un géant ou le fantéme immense, 
Sur nos bivouaes fixer un ceil ardent. 

Il s’ecriait: Mon regne recommence ! 
Et de sa hache il montrait l’Occident. 
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Du roi des Huns c’était l’ombre immortelle : 
Fils d’Attilla, jobéis a sa voix. 

Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidéle, 

Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 


Tout cet éclat dont Europe est si fiére, 
Tout ce savoir qui ne la défend pas, 
S’engloutira dans les flots de poussi¢re, 
Qii’autour de moi vont soulever tes pas. 
Efface, efface, en ta course nouvelle, 
Temples, palais, mceurs, souvenirs et lois. 
Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidéle, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois.” 


The last collection of Béranger’s poems which we have to 
notice, is entitled “ Chansons Inédites,” the publication of which 
formed an epoch as well in his private life as in his public 
career. ‘These songs which came out in the latter part of 1828, 
differ, in some respects, from his previous works, and certainly 
contain the most faultless specimens of his muse. It is true, 
that for boldness of thought and grandeur of expression, we 
find nothing that equals ‘* Le Chant du Cosaque,”’ or perhaps 
** Les Gaulois et Lex Francs ;’’ but on the other hand, for mere 
humour what have we better than “ La Métempsycose,” and 
*“* [? Ange Gardien ;” in bitterness of satire ‘* La Gerontocratie”’ 
and “ La Mort du Diable,” are almost unrivalled ; for simple 
beauty of idea and felicity of language, ‘‘ La Mouche” may 

* compete with any of his effusions ; and lastly, for richness of 
diction, for depth of feeling, for that entire command of the 
emotions which he assumes at will, what is there, not merely 
in Beranger’s productions, but in the whole range of the lan- 
guage that equals ‘ Souvenirs du Peuple” and ‘ Le Convoi 
de David.” 

There is an anecdote related of Béeranger, highly honourable 
to his character, and which we have upon such good authority, 
that we consider ourselves warranted in giving it. After the 
return of Louis XVIII, a certain minion of the court being 
out of favour, one of his political antagonists came to our 
poet, and giving him the materials of a lampoon upon the un- 
lucky favourite, requested him to put them into verse. ‘ A la 
bonne heure,” replied the generous satirist, who appears to care 
as little for the grandees of the opposition as for those of the 
cabinet, “A la bonne heure, quand il sera ministre.” It is a re- 
markable fact also, and one that may well be noticed in confirma- 
tion of the truth of this story, that while we have scarcely a line in 
praise of Napoleon, during the period of his power—from the 
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a | time of his fall, among the most touching of Béranger’s stanzas 

3 are those which consist of tributes of admiration to his greatness, 
. eee and sympathy with his sufferings. Thus we have “ Le Cinque 
eo: ae Mai,” in the publication of 1821, and in the one before “ Les 
Be Deux Grenadiers” and ‘‘ Souvenirs du Peuple,” the latter 
ae of which we have already mentioned. 
a tea The master-piece of the collection, however, in our opinion 
ee is ‘* Le Convoi de David” which no one can attentively read, 
PS a without a full perception of the causes that have conspired to 
he bestow upon Beranger the lofty title of ‘ Le Poete adoptif 
~ de la Nation.” 
~« * Non, non, vous ne passerez pas, - 
. Crie un soldat sur la frontiére, 
y A ceux qui de David, hélas ! 
¥ Rapportaient chez nous la poussiére 
we — Soldat, disent-ils dans leur deuil, 
4 Proscrit-on aussi sa mémoire ? 
y Quoi! vous repoussez son cercueil, 
< Et vous heritez de sa gloire ! 
Cheur. 
Fat-il privé de tous les biens, 
Eiit-il a trembler sous un maitre, 
if Heureux qui meurt parmi les siens 
a Aux bords sacrés qui l’ont vu naitre ! 
t Non, non, vous ne passerez pas, 

Dit le soldat avec furie. 

, Soldat, ses yeux, jusqu’au trépas, 
k Se sont tournés vers la patrie. 
Tl en soutenait la splendeur, 

. Du fond d’un exil qui ’honore ; 
a C’est par lui que notre grandeur 
-_ Sur la toile respire encore. 


Cheur, §c. 


Non, non, vous ne passerez pas, 
Redit plus bas la sentinelle : 
— Le peintre de Léonidas, 

Dans la liberté n’a ver qu’elle. 

On lui dut le noble appareil 

Des jours de joie et d’espérance, 
On les beaux arts 4 leur reveil 
Fétaient le réveil de la France. 


Cheur, &c. 


BE. * Les enfans de ce grand peintre, ayant sollicité en vain |’autorisation de 

ia porter sa dépouille en France, ont ¢te obligés de le faire inhumer dans le cimetiére 
if commun de Bruxelles, ou ses amis lui font élever un obélisqne triangulaire en 


marbre noir. 


— 
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Non, non, vous ne passerez pas 
Dit le soldat, c’est ma consigne. 

— Du plus grand de tous les soldats 
Il fut le peintre le plus digne. 

A l’aspect de Paigle si fier, 

Plein d’Homére et ’ame exaltée, 
David crut peindre Jupiter ; 

Helas! il peignait Prométhée. 


Cheur, &c. 


Non, non, vous ne passerez pas, 
Dit le soldat, devenu triste, 

— Le héros, aprés cent combats, 
Succombe et l’on proscrit |’ artiste ! 
Chez l’étranger la mort l’atteint ; 
Qu’il dut trouver sa coupe amére ! 
Aux cendres d’un génie éteint, 
France, tends les bras d’une mére. 


Cheur, &¢. 


Non, non, vous ne passerez pas, 
Dit la sentinelle attendrie. 

— Eh bien, retournons sur nos pas 
Adieu, terre qu’il a chérie ! 

Les arts ont perdu le flambeau 
Qui fit palir ’éclat de Rome. 
Allons mendier un tombeau, 

Pour les restes de ce grand homme. 


Cheur. 
Fat-il privé de tous les biens, 
Eat-il a trembler sous un maitre, 
Heureux qui meurt parmi les siens, 
Aux bords sacrés qui l’ont vu naitre.” 


Notwithstanding the length of the extracts we have already 
made, we can scarcely forbear adding to them ‘“ Souve- 
i nirs du Peuple” and ‘“ Le Tombeau de Manuel,” one of which 
is @ most poetical.offering to the memory of the great man, and 
| the other a touching record of departed friendship. In addi- 
tion to the poetical merits of the “‘Chansons Inédites,”” we must 
/ take notice that in a moral point of view they are comparatively 
unexceptionable ; the author having thus, in every successive 
publication, corrected, in some degree, the faults of the pre- 
ceding. Lyrists have always taken great liberties, and, from 
Anacreon and Horace to Burns and Beéranger, it seems, by gen- 
eral consent, to be permitted. 
VOL. V.—=NO. 13. 9 
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** Qa’au doux bruit des verres, 
D’un dessert friand, 

On chante et l’on dise 
Quelque gaillardise 

Qui nous scandalise — 

En nous égayant.” 


But this license, which it is, after all, impossible to use and not 
abuse, we find ourselves compelled to plead in examining the 
last of Béranger’s works. 

When we consider the character of the “‘ Chansons Inédites” — 
that they have equal beauty with any of his earlier productions 
and far greater purity, it appears doubly hard that, in their con- 
sequences to the author, they should have been the most unlucky 
of his publications. But ministers are rarely poets, and, still 
more rarely, moralists. Ina political point of view, the work 
was peculiarly obnoxious from its satires upon the reigning 
family and the Jesuits, and it was immediately denounced. In 
December of the same year (1828,) the trial came on before the 
Cour d’Assises, Dupin again being counsel for the accused. The 
principal songs selected as grounds of the indictment were “ Le 
Sacre de Charles le Simple,” ‘La Gérontocratie,” and “ La 
Mort du Diable ;” the two first of which covertly attack the 
King, or generally the regal government, and the third the 
Jesuits, very openly. ‘This last very humorous satire is a 
stumbling block and cause of offence, to be sure ; nay it would 
have been almost enough to trip up Loyola himself, had it lain 
in the path of that great founder. The defence was inadequate, 
and the unfortuuate poet was condemned to a fine of ten thou- 
sand francs, and an imprisonment of nine months. This term 
of punishment has, of course, now expired ; and the poet is once 
more at liberty, les armes a la main. 

We have thus endeavoured to delineate some of the general 
characteristics of a poet, who does, without doubt, stand in 
the first rank of the poets of his own country, and who is, 
at present, from the nature of his subjects, and the popu- 
larity of his style, more extensively known than any living 
French writer. His peculiarity in this latter respect, appears 
to settle the question of general reputation in his favour over 
Delavigne, who might otherwise perhaps compete with him. 

“T never heard,’’ says Sydney, in that often quoted passage 
which refers either to the ballad of Chevy Chase, or to that of 
the battle of Otterbourne, “I never heard the old song of 
‘Percie and Douglas,’ that I found not my heart moved more 
‘than with a trumpet; and yet it issung but by some blinde 
‘ crowder, with no rougher voice, than rude style ; which being 
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‘ so well apparellediin the dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, 
‘what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 
‘Pindare!” 

The critic is right in his estimation of the noble old ballad ; 
but is he not wrong, beyond a question, in his idea, that its beau- 
ties could be enhanced by any greater elaborateness of diction ? 
The simplicity, nay the very rudeness of those stanzas consti- 
tute no small part of their beauty. There is, in their rough 
and unpolished surface, somewhat to which the tendrils of feel- 
ing can cling, while they too often find nothing around which 
they can twine themselves in the polished exterior of a later or 
an earlier date. To load bold and original thoughts with an 
unsuitable, perhaps a cumbrous, gorgeousness of expression— 
to level the harsh but pointed excrescences by soft words, and 
carefully selected rhyme—is sacrilege as atrocious as it would 
be to wrap the Apollo or the Venus in an imperial mantle. The 
gold is brilliant and the velvet rich; but how do they compare 
with what they conceal ? 

In the remarks, which in the course of our article, we have 
made upon the poetry of Béranger, we may appear by far too 
unvaried in our praise. It would have been certainly very easy 
and perhaps as gratifying “ to forge or find a fault,” but—tem- 
pus est laudandi—and we do not fear being condemned by any 
French scholar for having waived our privilege of critic. 

Our chief desire in whatever we have said, has been to call 
the attention of the literary public to a writer infinitely more 
deserving of their notice, than the herd of English poetasters 
whom we republish, if we do not read. If this end shall be 
in any degree accomplished by our effort, we shall be thought 
to have underrated than to have overrated the merits of Be- 
ranger. 
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Art. III.—Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe; 
containing a Review of his writings, and his opinions upon a 
variety of important matters, civil and ecclesiastical. By WaA.- 
TER WILSON, Esq. of the Inner Temple. In three volumes, 
8vo. London. 13830. 


Wuo has not read Robinson Crusoe? Years fly away and 
manners change, but this simple narrative, addressed to feelings 
of all time, retains its original attraction. The shipwrecked 
mariner in his lonely island, his man Friday, the very kids and 
parrot that excited our youthful interest, forever maintain 
their place in memory, with the vividness of realities. Yet 
the author of a work, read and admired in every language 
of the civilized world, had nearly, until our day, sunk into 
oblivion. 

Some plodders in history, perchance, remembered that soon 
after the restoration, there were such political writers as Rid- 

th, Tutchin, or Deanton, as also a certain De Foe; others, 
that a fellow of that name is mentioned in the Dunciad* as 
having stood in the pillory with cropped ears. Few, very few 
knew him as a novelist fruitful in agreeable and moral fictions, 
and an untiring advocate in the cause of civil and religious free- 
dom. Dr.Chalmers, some years back, first attempted briefly to 
rescue his reputation from the unjust aspersions unsparingly 
heaped upon it, but the work at the head of our ‘article has 
collected abundant materials to establish the purity of the man 
we have so long admired as a writer. It is much to be lamented, 
that the pleasing and natural pencil that pourtrayed Robinson, 
Captain Jacque and Colonel Singleton has not pourtrayed the 
artist himself. Besides the interest of his eventful life, he could 
have thrown much light on the political changes of a stormy 
period ; and, particularly, on the varied scenes of ‘ open war 
and slumbered strife,” enacted by churchmen and dissenters, 
in which he himself sustained no inconsiderable character. 
Indeed, De Foe wasso intimately engaged in the religious 
contentions from a little before the reign of the last of the 
Stuarts to the accession of the house of Hanover, that a life 
of iim is, ina measure, the church history of the period. As even 
now the theological warfare of that age may furnish food for 
much reflection, we will make no apology to our readers for 
presenting them with De Foe, in his own times. 


* “ Earless on high stood unabashed De Foe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the lash below.” 
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Daniel Foe, or ashe chose to call himself—we know not 
why—De Foe was born in London, in 1661. His father was 
a non-conforming butcher, who had retired from business with 
a comfortable fortune. A certificate from under the hand of 
the old gentleman, still existing, savours strongly of the sera-- 
phic piety of the days of old Noll, which, still in the dissolute 
times that succeeded, remained in good odour with a considera- 
bie party ; he recommends a handmaid “ to Mr. Cave, that godly 
minister, (which, saith he) we should not have done, had not her 
conversation been becoming the gospel.” Very little trace 
remains of his boyish days, except that he was “a pretty consi- 
derable” boxer. He also relates of himself that during that 
part of the reign of Charles IL. when it was feared that bibles 
in the vernacular would be suppressed, he applied himself to 
copying the holy volume; in his own words “he worked like 
a horse, till he had written out the whole Pentateuch, when he 
grew so tired that he was willing to risk the rest.” These two 
particulars gave an early indication of his intrepidity and reli- 
gious zeal throughout life. 

He received his education in a celebrated non-conformist 
academy at Newington Green, under the Rev. Charles Morton, 
afterwards Vice-president of Harvard College in Massachusetts. 
What he learnt at school cannot be ascertained; but in his 
writings be mentions that he was master of five languages, and 
that he had studied mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, a i 
geography and history. This would be surely sufficient to vin- Sa ! 
dicate him from the reproach of being “an illiterate person ap Ee 
without education” so often thrown up to him by his enemies. 
«I think (says he, replying to some antagonists,) I owe this jus- 
tice to my ancient father, still living, and in whose behalf I free- 
ly testify, that if 1 am a blockhead, it was no body’s fault but my 
own, he having spared nothing in my education that might qua- 
lify me to match the accurate Dr. Brown, or the learned obser- 
vator.” ‘With the theory and practice of our constitution, 
‘(observes his biographer) he was also well acquainted. Un- 
‘ der the direction of his tutor he went through a complete course 
‘of theology, in which he acquired a proficiency that enabled 
‘him to cope with the most acute writers of that disputatious 
‘age.” One of his writings shews that he was educated for a 
presbyterian minister, but it is not known why he changed his 
original intentions. 

De Foe always lamented that the universities were closed to 
those of his religion, and well points out the deficiencies of the 
non-conformist seminaries. 
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“Tis evident (he writes) the great imperfeetion of our academies is 
want of conversation: this the public universities enjoy ; ours cannot. 
If a man pores upon his book and despises the advantages of conver- 
sation, he always comes out a pedant,a mere scholar, rough and unfit 
for any thing out of the walls of his college. Conversation polishes 
the gentleman ; acquaints him with men ae words ; lets him into the 
polite part of language; gives him style, accent, delicacy, and taste of 
expression ; and when he comes to appear in public, he preaches as he 
discourses, easy, free, plain, unaffected, and untainted with force, stiff- 
ness, formality, affected hard words, and all the ridiculous part of a 
learned pedant, which is, being interpreted, a school fop. Whilst, on 
the other hand, from our schools we have abundance of instances of 
men that come away masters of science, critics in the Greek and He- 
brew, perfect in languages, and perfectly ignorant, if that term may be 
allowed, of their mother tongue.”—vol. i. 21. 


He objects also to another defect of the dissenting academies. 


** Many of the tutors in our academies, I do not say all, because I 
knew some of another opinion, being careful to keep the knowledge of 
the tongues, tie down their pupils so exactly, and limit them so strictly 
to perform every exercise, and to have all their readings in Latin or 
Greek, that, at the end of the severest term of study, they come out 
unacquainted with English, though that is the tongue in which all 
their gifts are to shine. The usefulness and excellency of the lan- 
guages is no way run down in this observation ; but the preaching the 
gospel, which is the end of our study, is done in English, and it seems 
absurd in the last degree, that all the time should be spent in the lan- 
guages which it is to be fetched from, and none in the language it is to 
be delivered in. ‘It is to this error that he attributes, that so many 
learned, and otherwise excellent ministers, preach away all their hear- 
ers,’ while a jingling, noisy boy, that has a good stock in his face, and 
a dysentery of the tongue, though he has little or nothing in his head, 
shall run away with the whole town. It is true the head is the main 
thing that a tutor is to see furnished; but the tongue must be tuned 
or he’ll make no music with the voice. Acceptable words, a good 
diction, a grave, yet polite and easy style, are most valuable things in 
a minister and, without which, his learning cannot exert itself.” 


The first part of these remarks of De Foe, applies, with 
great force, to the absurd American plan, of placing their col- 
leges in villages, and even woods, from whence the student 
comes forth an awkward, gawky pedant, and where even the 
professor without society, without convenient intercourse with 
Europe, loses both his knowledge and enthusiasm. 

At the age of twenty-one, De Foe commenced author, in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Speculum crape-gownorum, or a looking- 
glass for the young Academicks, new foyled, with reflections 
on some of the late high flown sermons: to which is added, an 
essay towards a sermon of the newest fashion. By a guide to 
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the inferiour clergies 1682.” ‘The title is borrowed from the 
crape gowns then worn by the inferior clergy, and which, by the 
by, this squib had the effect of banishing. It exhibits some 
good sense and popular argument, and, now and then, satire well 
hit ; but mixed up with much coarseness and common-place. 
Yet we clearly see in it the peculiarly popular manner that 
afterwards distinguished his numerous polemical tracts. He 
was now fairly engaged in the war for civil and religious free- 
dom in which he was destined to combat the best portion of his 
days. 

His next work was a treatise against the Turks, in which he 
went against the opinion of almost all his dissenting friends. 
The question was, how far a catholic monarch, who had tyran- 
nized in the most cruel manner over his protestant subjects, 
was entitled to the sympathy and succour of protestants, when 
his dominions were attacked by Mahometans? ‘ The first 
‘time (says he) that I had the misfortune to differ with my 
‘ friends, was about the year 1683, when the Turks were be- 
‘ seiging Vienna, and the whigs in England, generally speaking, 
‘ were for the Turks taking it: whilst I, having read the his- 
‘ tory of the cruelty, and perfidious dealings of the Turks in 
‘ their wars, and how they had rooted out the name of the Chris- 
‘tian religion in above three-score and ten kingdoms, could, by 
‘no means, agree with them ; and though then but a young 
‘man, and a younger author, I opposed it, and wrote against it, 
‘ which was taken very unkind indeed.” ‘ For my part I am 
‘not for having the whore of Babylon pulled down by the red 
‘ dragon, and popery destroyed by the power of Mahometanism. 
‘Tam so far a dissenter from the Hungarian protestants. I 
‘had rather the Emperor should tyrannize than the Turks. 
‘ The papist hates me because he thinks me an enemy to Christ 
‘and his church : The Turk hates me, because he hates the 
‘name of Christ, bids him defiance as a Saviour, and declares 
‘universal war against his very name and all that profess to 
‘ worship him.” 

The warmth, or more properly, intemperance and scurrility 
in some of the polemical writings of De Foe and other authors 
of that period, if not aitogether excusable, merits some mercy, 
when we consider the religious persecution that excited it. The 
promises of toleration held forth by Charles II. at Breda, 
had been kept like all the other promises of that singularly 
faithless monarch. ‘lothe cavalier and churchman, he mainly 
attributed his restoration to a throne from which his father had 
been hurled by presbyterian influence, and, in return, he lavish- 
ed on them favours with a most undiscriminating hand. The 
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clergy were not backward in seizing the r laid before them, 


nor can it be doubted that their intemperance and haughtiness 
increased an opposition that would have rapidly melted away 
under a liberal policy. The religion of the church of England 
was not the religion of the people, but it had, to a great extent, 
become identified with loyalty; and the friends of the king 
would, in his cause, have rapidly ranged themselves under any 
standard that did not demand too great a sacrifice of conscience. 
But the dissenters were ill disposed to give their adhesion to 
a church that asked not for a friendly union, but magisterially 
ordered unqualified obedience ; they could not fraternize with 
those by whom their name, their ceremonies, their belief were 
viewed with a derision not often concealed.” The puritans of the 
| days of Cromwell, and the dissenters even afterwards, might 
frequently, by an overstrained piety, uncouth phraseology, and 
the ungainly gesticulations of their enthusiasm, have afforded 
| good subject of ridicule to the witty or thoughtless, but gener- 
i ally speaking, they were sincere in their faith, and unspotted in 


<= 


| 


their conduct. An advancing state of literature and civilization 
was rapidly wearing away their asperities, and was leaving 
them as men and citizens, the ornaments of society, and strength 
ofa kingdom. It was impolicy in a court and its minions, it 
was tyranny in the church, to alienate such men by mockery, or 
merciless imposition of multifarious articles of faith, indistinctly 
expressed, and of doubtful importance to intelligent churchmen. 
The memoirs of honest Pepys are filled with proofs of the un- 
popularity of the church party, and its indifference as to con- 
ciliating favour : 


“ August 4th.—To church again,” writes he, ‘* and, after supper, to 
talk about publique matters, wherein Roger Pepys told me how basely 
things have been carried on in Parliament, by the young men that did 
labour to oppose all things that were moved by serious men. That they 
are the most prophane swearing fellows that ever he heard in his life, 
which makes him think that they will spoil all and bring things into a 
war again if theycan.” Pepy’s Diary, vol. i. 113, 4to. 

31st. At court things are ina very ill condition, there being so much 
emulacion, poverty, and the vices of drinking, swearing, and loose 
amours, that I know not what will be the end of it but confusion. And 


i the clergy so high that all people that I meet with do protest against 
their practice.” p. 115. 

he “TI confess, I do not think that the bishops will never be able to 
it so high as they do.” p. 149. 

he “* Indeed the bishops are so high that very few do love them.” p. 98. 


** Oct, 4.—-I and Lieut. Lambert to Westminster Abbey. Here I 
saw the bishops of Winchester, Bangor, &c. all in their habits in King 
Henry Seventh’s Chapel. But, Lord! at their going out how people 
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did most of them | n them as strange creatures, and few with any 
kind of love or respect.” 


Tt must he admitted, also, that the doctrines of the church 
of England, were, at that time, extremely vague, and in the 
hands of many clergymen had a smack of the church of Rome 
not very a¢eeptable to a nation lately and decidedly Presbyte- 
vian. Miracles were related from the pulpit, and many of the 
religious observances avoided with the same facility with which 
the Catholics had so often been reproached. Thus we read in 
the author just cited, this statement. 


* Dec, 27th —To St. Paul’s church: and there did I hear Dr. 
Gunning preach a good sermon upon the day, (being St. John’s day,) 
and did hear him tell a story, which he did persuade us to believe to be 
true, that St. John and the Virgin Mary did appear to Gregory,a_ bishop, 
at his prayer to be confirmed in the faith, which I did wonder to hear 
from him.” Pepys’ Diary, vol. i. p. 126. 


We may add to this, the following extract from Lyson’s 
Environs of London. ; 


** Among the minutes of the Vestry is entered a licence, bearing date 
1661, given by William Grant, Vicar of Isleworth, to Richard Downton, 
Esq. and Thomasin his wite, to eat flesh in Lent, ‘ for the recovery of 


their health, they being enforced by age, notorious sickness and weak- 
ness, to abstain from fish.’ After the restoration, the keeping of Lent, 
which had been neglected by the Puritans, who entirely exploded the 
observing of seasons, was enforced by a proclamation from the King ; 
and an office for granting licences to eat flesh in any part of England, 
was set up in St. Paul’s church yard, and advertised in the public papers, 


anno 1663. 


ever, to have been much relaxed at this period, if we may judge from a 
curious licence under Archbishop Juxon’s hand and seal, dated 1663 ; 
by which he grants permission to Sir Nathaniel Powell, Bart. his sons 
and daughters and siz guests, whom he sliall, at any time, invite to his 
table, to eat flesh in Lent, provided they eat soberly and frugally, with 
due grace said, and privately to avoid scandal ; the said Sir Nathaniel 
giving the sum of 13s. 4d. to the poor of the parish.” vol. iii. p. 119. 


To prove their hatred to Puritanism, and their devoted loyalty, 
the fashionable world not only made themselves merry with 
mocking what was called the cant of the commonwealth, but 
swore and drank ostentatiously—thinking truly that they could 
not be suspected of favouring a particular religion, when their 
conduct was a practical insult to all religions. 

The high-church party were not, however, contented with 
being re-established, and with having a monopoly of wealth and 


VOL. Vuil.---NO. 13. 10 


The strictness of abstaming from flesh diet seems, how- 
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honors. No sooner did they find that theyghad a predominance 


in parliament, than forgetful of their owamrecent humiliation, 
they enacteda number of laws which effectually took away all 
liberty of conscience. The gaols were filled with non-conform- 
ists, whose property was as little respected as their persons ; 
‘it has been asserted that eight thousand of them perished in 
the reign of Charles Il, merely for dissenting from the church.” 
‘‘ This persecution,” says Charles Butler, “ was attended by one 
‘singular circumstance. In every other instance, where one 
‘denomination of Christians has persecuted another, it has been 
‘on the ground, that the errors, which they professed to punish, 
‘were impious, and led the maintainers of them to eternal per- 
‘dition; and therefore rendered these wholesome severities, as 
‘the persecutors termed them, salutary to the sufferers. But 
‘when the protestart of the church of England acted in the 
‘manner which has been mentioned, against the protestant 
‘non-conformist, he persecuted a Christian, who agreed with 
‘him in all substantial articles of faith, and differed from him 
‘only in rites and ceremonies, which he himself allowed to be 
‘indifferent.”* Among other important matters, the church 
held that it was indispensable to the true faith, that the sacra- 
ment should be taken kneeling, not standing, opining that a 
straight leg was utterly heterodex. Is not this like the mighty 
question debated in Lilliput, at which end true believers should 
crack their eggs? In enforcing these merciless acts, and parti- 
cularly what was called the Conventicle Act, many of the inferior 
clergy, as well as high dignitaries of the church, bestirred 
themselves most zealously, declaring from the pulpit that more 
danger was to be apprehended from the fanatics, as they 
pleased to call all other protestants, than from the papists. So 
much for thetoleration by the established church, till the death of 
Charles. History cannot present a more edifying example of 
the blessed effects of the union of church and state, than the 
reign of that unprincipled and debauched monarch. The witty 
and graphic Memvirs. of Grammont, in which that glorious 
assemblage of black legs and prostitutes, yclept the court, 
“‘ glows beyond e’en nature warm,” might pass for a bawdy 
romance, were they not fortified, beyond doubt, by the grave 
testimony of Pepys and Evelyn. We wiil finish the reign of 
Charles I1., with two extracts from the last mentioned author, 
which presents a most lovely portrait of the head of the church 
in those days. 


* Hist. Mem. of English Cath. 3d, 2). 3d ed. 
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** January 25, (1685,)—-Dr. Dove preached before the King. I saw 


this evening, such a scene of profuse gaming, and the king in the midst 
of his three concubines, as | had never before seen. Luxurious dallying 
and prophanenesse.”’ vol. i. p. 578. 

“I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and prophanenesse, 

ming, and all dissoluteness, and as it were total forgetfulnesse of 

od (it being Sunday evening,) whichthis day se’nnight U was witnesse 
of, the king sitting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleave- 
land, and Mazarine, &c. a French boy singing love songs, in that glo- 
rious gallery, whilst about twenty of the greate courtiers, and other 
dissolute persons were at Basset round a large table, a bank of at least 
2000 in gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who were with 
me, made reflexions with astonishment. Six days after was all in the 
dust!” vol. i. p. 586. Ato. 


De Foe was engaged in business as a hose factor, during 
the whole reign of James II., or from about 16x5 to 1695, but he 
was too much alive to public matters, and too honest to let his 
pen lie idle. In the first speech of the new monarch to parlia- 
ment, he greatly lauded the marvellous loyalty and virtues of 
the church of Evgland, and the church grateful for all addition- 
al power and favour, repaid his sacred majesty with interest ; 
offering, as we may say, in the language of our Declaration of 
Independence, to lose “ their lives, fortunes, and sacred honour,” 
in his service. The pulpit rang with the doctrine of passive 
obedience to the king, 


— 


* As he was there by right divine 
What lawyers call jure divino, 

Meaning, a right to yours and mine 
And every body’s goods and rhino.” 


** It was for many years together,” De Foe tells us, ‘‘ and I am wit- 
ness to it, that the pulpit sounded nothing but the duty of absolute 
submission, obedience without reserve, subjection to princes as God’s 
vicegerents, accountable to none, to be withstood in nothing, and by no 
person. I have heard it publicly preached that if the king commanded 
my head, and sent his messengers to fetch it, 1 was bound to submit, 
and stand still while it was cut off.” 


Many very orthodox sermons in that reign, fully bear out 
De Foe’s assertions, of which the following very meek and asi- 
nine specimen from a right reverend father, Cartwright, will 
suffice. 


“Though the king should not please or humour us, though he rend 
eff the mantle from our bodies, as Saul did from Samuel, nay, though 
he should sentence us to death, of which, blessed be God and the King, 
there is no danger; yet if we are living members of the church of Eng- 
land, we must neither open our mouths, or lift up our hands against 
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him, but honour him before the elders and people of Israel; nor must 


we ask our prince, why he governs us otherwise than we please to be 
governed ourselves ; we must neither call him to account for his reli- 
gion, nor question his policy in civil matters, for he is made our king by 
God’s law, of which the law of the land is only declarative !’’* 


These were the high-church doctrines in the plenitude of her 
glory. Of course the persecution of the non-conformists was 
considered as perfectly legitimate, and the power and justice of 
the king as indisputable. But the tone was quite changed, 
when the established clergy saw that their flocks might soon 
be sheared by other hands. The king now openly professed 
catholicism, and the popish party were rapidly gaining ground. 
Hitherto, the ehirch of England had treated the dissenters with 
a contempt that had alienated their friendship, but now, feeling 
her imminent danger, she breathed towards them words as bland 
and conciliatory as they had been before austere and revolting. 
“She turns about,” says De Foe, “ to the dissenters, talks of 
‘peace and union, forbearance and love : infinite sermons flow 
‘from the pulpit on the healing subject of peace: she treats 
‘the dissenters with terms of brotherhood, friendship, charity, 
‘and christian love; talks to them of some few differences, some 
‘doubtful and indifferent matters in which they may differ, and 
‘yet maintain charity as christians, and peace as Englishmen.” 
This is quite refreshing. ‘* Once upon a time,” says one of 
Lessing’s fables, ‘‘ as the lion was going forth to the chase, 
‘accompanied by an ass, a crow cried out, from a tree, to the 
‘king of animals, ‘Are you not ashamed to show yourself with 
‘such a companion?” When I need him, answered the lion, I 
‘am very glad to have even a jackass with me.” 

King James, after fecling his ground, thought he might take 
measures firmly, for re-establishing popery. ‘The declaration 
of indulgence, issued in the early part of his reign, he had re- 
newed, and by an order in council the bishops were command- 
ed to cause the declaration to be read in the churches. The 
result is well known ; that the bishops refused to obey the royal 
mandate ; that they were imprisoned; acquitted by a jury, and 
hailed by the plaudits of the multitude as the valiant champions 
of liberty. No wonder, that after receiving so many orthodox 
professions of the doctrine of divine right, King James exclaim- 
ed, “Isthis your Church of England Royalty!” During the 
imprisonment of the bishops, the dissenters condoled with them, 
and exhorted them to stand up manfully in the good cause. 
At length, tired with the bigotry, weakness andtyranny of James, 


* Somers Tracts, cited by Mr. Wilson. i. 119. 
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whose reign had béen a continued religious sparring between 
Catholicism and Church-of-Englandism, England went over 
in an almost bloodless revolution to the Prince of Orange. De 
Foe, like most of the dissenters, was strongly opposed to the 
Stuarts, and evinced it more decidedly than by his pen. .He 
had joined in the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, and was 
always proud of the active part he had taken in it. It has been 
said that fully sixty thousand persons were prosecuted upon a 
religious account, from the restoration to the revolution, five 
thousand of whom died in prison. 

Parliament was quite in a quandary as to the possibility of 
getting rid of a tyrant, with a safe conscieace. How could they, 
consistently with the divine right of kings, deprive James of his 
crown perforce? To get over the difficulty, they resolved that 
he had abdicated the throne ; which is much of a piece with the 
old story of forcing a man to bea volunteer. Luckily they also 
found a precedent of a similar case in Sweden or Corsica or 
the Shetland Islands or somewhere else. But the difficulty did 
not end here. In order to render the oath of allegiance to the 
new dynasty as palatable as possible, the words “ rightful and 
lawful king” were struck out of the usual form. Many, how- 
ever, of the clergy, as well as others, still believed in the divine 
right of the deposed sovereign, and refused to take the oaths. 
From this commenced the distinction of a king de jure or de 
facto, and also the non-jurors. ‘The number of the clergy stript 
of their places was very large, including many dignitaries of 
the church, distinguished for their virtues, talents, and learning. 
We will only mention Bishops Sancroft and Kenn, Jeremy 
Collier and the profound linguists Dodwell and Hickes. Ac- 
cording to the account of Burnet, in his Own Times, none but 
the honest clergy were turned out of place, but that many 
Vicars of Bray swore allegiance with more quibbles and mental 
reservations than did ever sea captain in taking a custom house 
oath. ‘Alas! (says a writer speaking of the times) the motto 
‘ of too many of the pseudo-christians whom we daily see is, ‘may 
‘TI never be found out in perjury!’ and that this should be the 
‘national sin of England, more than any other countries, ‘ pu- 
‘det hae opprobria nobis,’ &c. I can show you a pamphlet 
‘ of six sheets, not long ago writ by a learned man, and entitled 
‘*Perjury the national Sin;’ and the author proves his point too 
‘well; insomuch that he shows himself perjured too.’’* 

Immediately after his accession to the throne, William at- 
tempted to extend political rights to all his protestant subjects, 
and especially to admit all indifferently to office; but bis good 
intentions were defeated in Parliament by a large majority. 

* Pepys’ Corresp. 148. 
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The Lords, to their credit be it said, were with the king. 
Eventually, however, the act of toleration passed, by which dis- 
senters were at least allowed liberty of worship, provided they 
would subseribe to the theological dogmas of the established 
church—dogmas which many churchmen did not pretend to 
believe, and which, of a verity, many did not understand. As 
for such heretics as denied the Trinity, they were utterly exclud- 
ed from the benefits of the act. The king wished to extend 
his kindness, or rather justice, to the papists, but Parliament had 
stretched their liberality to its utmost bounds. Limited as were 
the favours granted to dissenters, the clergy, lately so humble, 
so affectionate to their dissenting brethren, lifted up their voices 
and bewailed the desolation of Zion. 

Whatever credit Parliament deserved for its liberality in 
passing the toleration act, was obliterated by the disgraceful 
law for the prevention of the growth of popery in 1700. To 
save the trouble of reasoning on it, we will just give one speci- 
men of its practical effects. ‘‘ Paul Atkinson, a Franciscan 
‘friar, in the year 1700, was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
‘ ment, for performing the functions of a Roman Catholic priest. 
‘ He was confined in Hurst Castle, in the county of Southamp- 
‘ton, where he died October 15, 1729, in the seventy-fourth year 
‘of his age, and the thirtieth of his imprisonment. He was so 
‘generally esteemed for his exemplary conduct as to be visited 
‘by persous of all ranks and conditions, who commiserated his 
‘case.” vol. i. 312. 

And what was the imminent danger of popery that called for 
such rigorous measures? Here it is:— 


— ~ 


* While King William was engaged in his project of reconciling 
the religious differences of England, he was at great pains to find out 
the proportions between churchmen, dissenters and papists. In his 
chest there is the following curious report in consequence of an enquiry 
upon that head. 


The number of Freeholders in England. 
Conformists. Non-Conformists. Papists. 
Province of Canterbury, - 2,123,362 93,151 11,878 
York, - - - 353,892 15,525 1,978 


~ 


In both, 2,477,254 108,676 13,856 


Conformists, - - - 2,477,254 
Non-Conformists, 108,676 


2,585,930 
Papists, 13,856 


In allEngland, - 2,599,786 
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According to which account, the proportion Confer 

mists to Non-Conformists, is t0 one. 
Conformists to Papists, is . - - 178 10-13 — 
Conformists and Non-Conformists together to Papists is 186 2-3 — 


Yet, notwithstanding some rigorous acts, and some hard 
cases under them, liberty advanced during this reign, and lib- 
erty of conscience with it. For in estimating the real condition 
of a country we are to look as much at the temper of the times 
as at the statute book, and certainly a degree of knowledge and 
liberality in political matters, had been dienes throughout soci- 
ety, unknown in any preceding period. The works of Milton, 
Sidney’s Treatise on government, Harrington’s Oceana, and 
Locke’s Tracts on toleration and government, laid the solid 
basis for English freedom, upon which the superstructure has 
since been slowly, but solidly built. Lord Somers, Ludlow, 
Blount, Tindal and Tyrrel, also did good service, while the inde- 
fatigable De Foe skirmished every where, in both politics and 
religion. With more boldness and more philosophy than the 
rest, Toland advocated universal toleration to papist as well as 
protestant ; to Christian, Jew and Atheist. 

The great advantage of the revolution of 1688 was not that 
it changed a dynasty only, but that it settled a principle for 
England and for the world. It recognized the people ; it gave 
back the power which had been wrested from them, and which 
they have since continued to hold with a vigorous grasp. “ This 
‘ revolution (says Lord John Russell)t is the mighty stock from 
‘which all other revolutions have sprung: Montesquieu and 
‘ Voltaire spread the knowledge and admiration of it in France : 
‘the Americans caught its spirit in the declaration of their own 
‘ freedom : the French, again, imitated the Americans : the other 
‘nations of Europe have copied France.” ‘True, however, as 
the observation is, we must look back for the impetus that set 
the ball in motion to the commonwealth from which more than 
one Milton survived, to hand down the torch through the gloomy 
period of the last Stuarts. The gain in William’s reign to civil 
was more apparent than to religious liberty, but the exercise of 
the boxer invigorates the arm that is to wield the sword, and 
he whose head and heart have fought, on principle, for one por- 
tion of his rights, is prepared for battle in defence of the rest. 
That the new monarch was not popular, and thata large Jaco- 
bite interest long continued, we are disposed to think depended 
much on matters disconnected with the policy of either. The 


* Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs, ii. part. 2. b. i. 39, Lond. 1790. 


t Essay on the Hist. of the Eng. Gov. London, 1823. * see also, Hallam’s 
Const. Hist. vol. ii, 439. 4te. 1327. 
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Stuarts possessed elegance, wit, urbanity of manners, kind 
bearing to their friends, the effect of which also accounts for 
the great personal popularity of Louis XIV., even in the decline 
of his glory, and which made George IV. a favorite with the 
people, without any other striking qualities, and with many 
striking defects. Independently of the cold, reserved manners 
of William, he was, in a measure, a stranger at home ; his 


. correspondence was even carried on with his officers and friends 


inFrench.* To such an indecent length was the animosity 
against him carried, that, after his decease, it was common to 
drink the health of the little gentleman in velvet ; meaning the 
mole that had burrowed the ground so as to cause his horse to 
stumble and throw him, and eventually to produce his death. 
De Foe, with most of the dissenters, had hailed the arrival 
of William, and had joined him, armed, at Henly. As soon as 
the act of toleration passed, he established a congregation of dis- 
senters. In business, he was uot fortunate, for he failed; and 
to avoid an ill-tempered creditor, and the hard bankrupt laws 
of the period, was obliged to abscond for awhile. His credi- 
tors afterwards accepted a composition on his single bond, which 
he faithfully paid, and afterwards settled fully with some of his 
creditors who had fallen into distress. Soon after, he was 
offered a lucrative employment abroad, but thinking the state 
of things demanded his pen at home, he declined the proposi- 
tion through conscience. He next engaged in pantile works, 
and appears to have lived comfortable through that reign. 
With King William and his Queen, De Foe was well 
acquainted, and he always continued to vindicate that monarch 
and his policy after his decease. Many of De Foe’s best pamph- 
lets were written during that reign, in favour of the measures 
of William, which indeed were, with few exceptions, those of 
sound policy and justice. Among these we may mention his 
‘* Enquiry into the occasional conformity of the dissenters.” 
“The free-holder’s plea against stock jobbing elections.” ‘ The 
original power of the collective body of the people of England.” 
&c. The last, in particular, is a strong and sensible work, often 
reprinted, and among other times, during the Wilkes hubbub. 
When the freeholders of Kent remonstrated with parliament on 
account of some illegal proceeding, and the Kentish committee 
were thrown into prison for their boldness, De Foe wrete, and 
handed into the Commons a memorial written in uncommon- 
ly spirited and threatening language, signed ‘‘ Legion.”” In what 


disguise, or in what manner this was handed in, his biographers 
* See his letters in Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, and in the Talbot Currespondence. 
London, 1821. 
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have not discovered, but it certainly required no little audacity 
to dare thus the vengeance of an irritated parliament. Shortly 
after his bankruptcy, he was engaged with others in devising 
ways and means for King William to carry on the war against 
Lonis XIV., which is something like Hogarth’s picture of the 
debtor in prison writing a plan for the payment of the national 
debt. De Foe was an eternal projector, and, among his other 
hooks, printed “ Au Essay on Projects,” which contains many 
excellent notions on politics, commerce and public benevolence. 
Many of his suggestions have been since carried into operation, 
and there are others which deserve to be. Among other things, 
he proposed a military academy, gymnastics in education, 
ameliorations in the bankrupt laws, lunatic asylums, &c. all of 
which have been put in operation in succeeding times. Heurged 
also the establishment of an accademy for the advancement of 
the English language and literature, somewhat after the fashion 
of the French academy. He also suggests the importance of 
institutions for female education, which, to the shame of all 
Christendom, are as much needed now as they were in his day. 
We have colleges from Maive to Florida for young men, but 
the talents of an Agnesi, a Montague, a Sévigné or de Staél, 
have noresource but schools set up on speculation, with teachers 
picked up at hazard, without libraries, without apparatus of 
any kind. Our State legislatures meet annually, and take 
into consideration, with befitting gravity, the important subject 
of education, leaving out of their deliberation exactly one half 
of the whole community. 

De Foe, who had heretofore attracted notice as a prose writer, 
now appeared as a poet, with some eclat, though forgotten in 
our day. ‘Tutchin, a writer then of some note, wrote a poem 
called ‘“‘ The Foreigners,” in which the King and the Dutch 
were not very civilly treated. To this, De Foe replied in a 
satire, entitled “ ‘The True-born Englishman,” in which he 
reproaches his countrymen with their ingratitude to King Wil- 
liam, and shows the mongrel character of the nation. It must 
be admitted, that one John Dryden, who lived about that time, 
wrote rather better satires, but hirsute as was De Foe’s verse, 
it had good sense, and took with the people. This, as many of 
his other after poems, run through innumerable editions. Speak- 
ing of Charles I, who dignified the English peerage, by adding 
to it six of his own offspring, by means of his mistresses, he 
writes, 

* And carefully repeopled us again 
Throughout his lazy, long, lacivious reign 
VOL. VII.—NO. 13. 
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With such a blest and true-born English fry 

As much illustrates our nobility. 

French cooks, Scotch pedlars, and Italian whores, 
Were all made Lords, or Lords progenitors. 
Beggars and bastards by his new creation 

Much multiplied the peerage of the nation ; 

Who will be all ere one short reign is o’er, 

As true-born Lords as those we had before. 

This offspring, if one age they multiply, 

May half the house with English peers supply : 
There with true English pride they may contemn 
Schomberg and Portland new made noblemen,” &c. 


He thus finishes :— 


ng. 


a “Could but our ancestors retrieve their fate, 
ae And see their offspring thus degenerate ; 
| How we coatend for birth and names unknown, 
iM And build on their past actions, not our own ; 
They'd cancel records, and their tombs deface, 
a) as And then disown the vile degenerate race ; 
ei | For fame of families is all a cheat, 
|| *T is pers’nal virtue only makes us great.” 
be Satis superque. These two extracts may be considered as 
ie favourable specimens ; for, in general, the language of his 


‘interests and religion of the Church of England, and will in- 
‘cline me to countenance those who have the truest zeal to sup- 
a ‘port it.” The hint was sufficient. It was clear that they now 

ie had not merely a protestant queen, but a Chureh of England 
| | queen of the most orthodox stamp. The dissenters were open- 
i ly insulted, and aspersions obliquely thrown on the memory of 
. King William. Dissenting meeting- houses and assemblies were 
fi i la assaulted by the mob, the ministers scarce allowed to pass 


: H poetry is bald and prosaic, and the collocation rough in the 
ie extreme. Itis probable that this satire gained him the favour 
Te of King William, who was a better judge of loyalty than lite- 
rature. 
oO During this reign De Foe visited Spain, France, Germany— 
| if not other portions of the continent—probably to attend to his 
Ht trading concerns before his failure. 
The principles of Anne were well known. From the mo- 
|| ment of her accession it was apparent that the church consider- 
| i: ed herself as safe in the saddle, and was determined to ride vali- 
| antly over every thing that stood in her course. In her speech 
of | at the close of the first parliament, after promising to main- 
i tain the act of toleration, the queen added these ominous words, 
‘ ‘* my own principies must always keep me entirely firm to the 
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through the streets. The old slavish doctrines of submission 
and divine right awoke as a giant from slumber. “If the king, 
‘(asserted a reverend doctor,) should, by his royal command, 
‘execute the greatest violence upon either our person or estate, 
‘our duty is to submit by prayers and tears, first to God 
‘Almighty, to turn the wrath of his vicegerent, and by humble 
‘entreaty to beg his majesty’s grace and pardon: but to lift up 
‘the hand against the Lord’s anointed, or to resist the evil of 
‘ punishment he thinks fit to inflict, this were a crime unpardon- 
‘able either before God or man, and a crime, which we bless 
‘God, the very principles of our loyal mother, the Church of 
‘England, abhors and detests.” ‘Truly such faithful servants 
are better than a standing army, and well merit their recom- 
pense. 

It was about this time that the distinction of high church and 
low church was adopted. 


“«* Those who were inimical to rational liberty, who held up the 
standard of persecution and patronized, violent measures, were called 
high churchmen,’ whilst those for liberal conduct and moderation to- 
wards dissenters, were named low churchmen. ‘That religious fire- 
brand ‘the glorious Sacheverell’ began to throw out scintillations 
against the dissenters of which these may serve for asample. ‘ Men 
must be strange infatuated sots and bigots to be so much in love with 
their ruin as to court it:’ and is it as unaccountable and amazing a 
contradiction to our reason, as the greatest reproach and scandal 
upon our church, however others may be seduced or misled, that any 
pretending to that saered and inviolable character of being her true 
sons, pillars, and defenders, should turn such apostates and renegadoes 
to their oaths and professions, such false traitors to their trusts and offices, 
as to strike sail with a purty that is such an open and avowed enemy 
of our communion ; and against whom, every man that wishes its wel- 
fare, ought to hang out the bloody flag and banner of defiance. But 
in this, as well as most other circumstances, both our Church and 
State share the same common fate, that they can be ruined by none but 
themselves; and that if ever they receive a mortal stab or wound, 
it must be in the house of their friends.” 


Similar sentiments were urged zealously by scores of other 
writers, to whom the dissenters, fully aware of their impending 
fate, replied pamphlet for pamphlet. ‘The queen’s first speech 
to parliament no longer mentioned the act of toleration, but 
expressed her resolution * to defend and maintain the church.” 
The commons in their reply spoke out more distinctly : “ we 
‘promise ourselves that in your majesty’s reign, we shall see 
‘it perfectly restored to its due rights and privileges and the 
“same secured to posterity; which is only to be done by divest- 
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‘ing those men of the power, who have shown they want not 
‘the will to destroy it.” 

Many of the * unco guid” of the high church party not con- 
tented with keeping the universities enclosed for the special 
browsing of their own flock, were loud for shutting the doors 
of all the dissenting academies. 


** And when all is done, gentlemen, (asks De Foe) why do we erect 
private academies, and teach our children by themselves? Even for 
the same reason that we do not communicate with you; because you 
shut us out by imposing unreasonable terms. Open a door to us in your 
universities, and let our youth be fairly admitted to study there, with- 
out imposing oaths and obligations upon them, and it shall no more be 
said, that we erect schools in opposition to you "Tis contessed, we 
would ask you to reform the university morals a little, as to the trifles 
of drunkenness and lewdness, if it might be ; but upon a freedom of 
study, without unjust and unfair terms and oaths imposed, we would 
venture their morals: and it should not be our faults if your universities 
had not two thousand of our children always there. But while you 
shut our children out of your schools, never quarrel at our teaching 
them at those of our own, or sending them into foreign countries ; since 
wherever they are taught, they generally get a share of learning at 
least equal to yourselves, and, we hope, partake of as much honesty ; 
and, as to their performances, match them and outpreach them, if you 
can; I wish that was the only strife between us.” 


To this we will add an extract from another of his pam- 
phlets of that period as to the position of the dissenters. 


“Is it not very hard that the dissenter should be excluded from all 
places of profit, trust and honour, and, at the same time, shal! not be 
excused from those which are attended with charge, trouble, and loss 
of time? That a dissenter shall be pressed as a sailor to fight at sea, 
listed as a soldier to fight on shore, and let his merit be never so much 
above his fellows, shall never be capable of preferment, so much as to 
carry a halbert?’ That we must maintain our own clergy and your 
clergy ; our own poor and your poor; pay equal taxes and equal du- 
ties, and not to be thought worthy to be trusted to set a drunkard in 
the stocks? We wonder, gentlemen, you will accept our — to 
carry on your wars.” 


The high-church party were as active in Ireland as in Eng- 
land. A bill was there passed to prevent the growth of popery, 
by which also all protestant dissenters were obliged to conform 
to the established church : otherwise to be disabled for the service 
of their country. De Foe, on this occasion, wrote a tract, the 
very title of which contains the very pith and marrow of the 
question; “The parallel, or persecution of protestants the 
shortest way to prevent the growth of popery in Ireland, 1704.” 
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Even in England, the cry of popery was kept up as a kind 
of bug-bear for the people, when it was perfectly demonstra- 
ble to every reasoning mind, that no possible danger was to be 
feared from that quarter. We have shown the insignificant 
number of the catholics under King William, which the unpo- 
pularity of the Stuarts, and fear of foreign influence, had still 
farther diminished in the next reign. By the people at large, 
the church of Rome was viewed with unmingled horror. “ Pope- 
‘ry (says De Foe) is so formidable a thing, that the very name of 
‘it would set the whole nation inan uproar. Those who do not 
‘ understand it, hate it by tradition ; and I believe there is a hun- 
‘dred thousand plain country fellows in England, who would 
‘ spend their blood against popery, that do not know whether it 
‘be a man or a horse.’” 

Towards the close of 1709, Dr. Sacheverell preached his 
famous sermon which kindled a flame of bigotry that has 
burned fiercely in England down to this day. He, in strong 
terms, proclaimed the ‘hereditary right of the queen, and pas- 
sive obedience, but his zeal was more especially displayed in 
vilipending the dissenters on whom he poured out his wrath, 
and threw the phials at their heads. Parliament voted the 
sermon ‘* scandalous, seditious and malicious,” and had Sache- 
verell impeached. De Foe, in his writings, recommended total 
forbearance towards our orthodox churchman, and expressed, 
during his trial, a desire that-he should be mildly handled. 
Well would it bave been, had others taken the same view of it. 

“The trial of Sacheverell (says » work before cited*) was 
‘needless, and imprudent. There could not be any great dan- 

‘ger in leaving a clergyman of no great station, to vaunt his 
‘absurdities unmolested. ‘The solemnity of an impeachment, 
‘the marshalling of all the forces of the state against a private 
‘individual, could not fail to excite afresh that ery in favour of 
‘ the high church, to which the people have been so much inclined, 
‘ at various times in our history, and which ought to have been 
‘allowed to sleep in peace.” The sentence on Sacheverell 
amounted to an acquittal, and was viewed by his party as a 
triumph. Still he appeared to the people as a martyr for the 
church—a persecuted man, and the cry of persecution is worth 
a crown of laurel to even a blackguard. Great must have 
been the excitement, when a man of his slender pretensions 
should be received wherever he went with bonfires and tri- 
umphal processions. ‘Three years afterwards he was invited 
to preach before the commons, and thanked for his sermon. 


* Russell’s Essay, 197. 
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From the trial of Sacheverell, it was apparent that the church 
was daily gaining strength, and intolerance with strength. 
The clergy loudly proclaimed the hereditary right of the crown, 
and the uninterrupted succession of bishops and holy orders in 
the charch. The convocation set forth by their organ, Atter- 
bury, a most furious representation against profaneness and 
heresy, in which they complained, moreover, that the church 
was shorn of her glory by the diminution of ecclesiastical 
power and the alienation of church lands. An ill-tempered 
controversy was roused about what was called lay-baptism, in 
which it was asserted that this rite could only be duly and truly 
performed by the churches of Rome and England, and that 
should less holy hands interpose, ‘ it exposed both the giver 
and the receiver to the penalty of eternal damnation.” Indeed 
in the beautiful and pious language of one of the high church- 
men, ‘ it was far better to be baptized by a porter than by the 
moderator of the general assembly.” 

So great was the national excitement about Sacheverell, that 
it produced a change of ministry still more favourable to illi- 
beral principles. Swift, in his journal to Stella, states that he 
had this from one of the cabinet. ‘ Sacheverell will be the 
‘next bishop ? he would be glad of an addition of two hundred 
‘ pounds a year to what he has ; and this is more than they 
‘will give him ; for aught I see, he hates the new ministry mor- 
‘tally and they hate him, and pretend to despise him too. They 
‘ will not allow him to have been the occasion of the late change ; 
‘but my Lord Keeper owned it to me t’other day.” 

A blow, long meditated against the dissenters, now fell on 
them, with its full force. Many of them did not object to 
receiving the Lord’s Supper, according to the established 
church, when it was necessary for qualifying them for holding 
offices. This was vindicated by some of their most eminent 
divines, and many dissenters thus held places under government. 
Others, among whom was De Foe, thought this a temporizing 
with conscience, not being able to see why, if a man could safely 
conform sometimes, he might not always. Certainly the estab- 
lished church stood much in its own light in wishing to break 
down a custom that was bringing into a kind of communion, 
and thus gradually breaking down her rivals. But the high- 
church party feeling that they had the power, did not stop to 
look into right or expediency. ‘Twice, a bill brought forward 
by Lord Nottingham, a devoted churchman, to prevent occa- 
sional conformity, was passed by the Commons, but was rejected 
by the Lords and most of the bishops. The whigy had always 
given an efficient support to the dissenters, who had been their 
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most steady friends. Harley also was under some obligations 
to De Foe, and had been looked upto by him, and those of his 
creed, asa certain protection. But when party interest required 
it, the whigs abandoned the dissenters without mercy. The 
ministry, in order to gain Lord Nottingham, agreed to his favour- 
ite measure of suppressing occasional conformity in which he 
had been hitherto foiled. The dissenters, in a state of the 
greatest alarm, applied with confidence to Harley, believing that 
one who had received a steady support from them, who had 
always espoused their cause, would not desert them in their 
utmost peril, particularly as he bad been nearly all his life a 
presbyterian, and thatthe proposed enactment would also include 
his own family ; 


* O, trustless state of miserable men ! 
That build your bliss on hope of earthly thing 
And vainly think yourselves half happy, then 
When painted faces, with smooth flattering, 
Do fawn on you, and your wide praises sing ! 
And when the courting masker louteth low, 
Him true in heart and trusty to you trow.’”* 


The dissenters found that their quondam friend was a cour- 
tier. Both whig and tory let the bill, against occasional con- 
formity, pass, and it became a law. ‘ It was thus prepared, 
‘(according to Burnet) that all persons in places of profit and 
‘trust, and all the common-council men in corporations, who 
‘ should be at any meeting for divine worship (where there were 
‘ above ten persons more than the family) in which the Common 
‘ Prayer was not used, or where the Queen and the Princess 
‘ Sophia were not prayed for, should, upon conviction, forfeit 
‘their places of trust or profit, the witnesses making oath 
‘within ten days, and the prosecution being within three 
‘ months after the offence ; and such persons were to continue 
‘incapable of any employment ‘ull they should depose, that 
‘for a whole year together they had been at no conventicle,”t 
‘&c. In this form it passed the Lords; the commons more 
virulent, added a _ penalty on the offender of forty pounds, to be 
given to the informer, and thus it received the royal assent. 
On all hands it was conceded that the sacrifice of the dissen- 
ters was a mere cement of political parties. 

To close this high-church, high-tory reign, a bill to pre- 
vent the growth of schism, as all thinking was called but think- 
ing by statute, passed both houses, and was only defeated by 
the death of the queen. As a fit commentary on the bigotry 
of the times, we should not forget that to put a clog on advanc- 


* Spenser’s “ Ruins of Time.” + Own Times, iv, 344. London, 1766. 
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ing information, a tax on pamphlets and newspapers was also 
the offspring of that period—an exquisite means of keeping the 
people in the dark, employed in most of the European govern- 
ments down to this day. 

From the first appearance till the full developement of the 
high church doctrines, De Foe was never idle, but constantly 
issued from the press timely pamphlets on religion and politics. 
The most important in its consequences to him, was ‘ The 
Shortest way with the Dissenters.”” Under the guise of an 
attack on the dissenters, he collected all the arguments used 
against them by the high church, in order to awaken his reli- 
gious brethren to their danger. So well was the irony of the 
piece concealed that the dissenters exclaimed in a body against 
the virulence and intolerance of the attack, while on the other 
hand, many churchmen pronounced it a most orthodox and 
judicious tract. Violent as were the sentiments in it, there 
was not one that had not a parallel in the works of the estab- 
lished clergy, and De Fue thought by presenting them ina 
group, it might warn the dissenters to prepare for the storm. 
The high church immediately saw the drift of “The Shortest 
way,” when they discovered the writer, and demanded ven- 
geance on his head. Parliament ordered the book to be burnt 
by the common hangman, and offered a reward for the appre- 
hension of the author. ‘To save his printer, De Foe readily 
gave himself up, and was indicted for a libel. 

By the advice of some of his friends, and under some pro- 
mise of protection, or at least in the belief that the queen would 
pardon him, instead of making a defence, he pleaded guilty. 
He always bitterly regretted his imprudence, as it would bave 
been difficult to find a jury that would have convicted him. 
The high-church party, in whose side De Foe had long been a 
thorn, had obtained their object, and De Foe stood in the pillory. 
His punishment was, in many respects, a triumph. ‘ He was 
‘guarded to the pillory by the populace as if he were to be 
‘enthroned in a chair of state, and descended from it with the 
‘triumphant acclamations of the surrounding multitude.” The 
mob were drinking his health whilst “ aloft in godlike state.” 
Undaunted by persecution his ‘‘ Hymn to the Pillory” was pub- 
licly sold during his encagement. It is not correct, and Pope 
knew this very well, that his ears were cropt. 

Whatever may have been De Foe’s momentary triumph, we 
are convinced that it was this that blighted his prospects of 
advancement and marred effectually his utility. Few of the 
world will strictly investigate the affairs of indifferent persons, 
while the name of an infamous punishment is widely diffused. 
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The number of the philosophers is small, that of the mob large. 
Not only do enemies cite the opprobrious epithet, often when 
perfectly aware how little merited, but even timid friends will 
frequently desert the unfortunate, who come to the aid of a 
cause with a heavy and visible burden. How often its De Foe 
remembered with the couplet before cited of Pope, or with the 
sarcasms of Swift, when the pillory alone is mentioned as his 
cause for shame. 

His imprisonment was attended by other injurious effects. 
His principal, if not only support, was from pantile works, 
which, for want of his superintendance, left the unfortunate 
advocate of liberty of conscience, with a wife and six children, 
penniless. 

It does not seem that a prison had the least effect on his spirits 
or courage, as he continued to publish numetous works in prose 
and verse. When Harley was made minister, he procured De 
Foe’s enlargement, knowing that he possessed a ready and 
popular pen, and that they nearly agreed in politics. No re- 
strictions, however, were laid on De Foe as to his political 
course. Queen Anne, alsu aware of the injustice of his punish- 
ment, sent relief to his wife aud furnished him with money to 
pay his fine. He expressed his gratitude warmly in his writ- 
ings, when Harley was in disgrace, and Anne the reach 
of flattery. 

De Foe was afterwards employed on several occasions at 
home and abroad, by both Harley and Godolphin, and conduct- 
ed himself with a probity and intelligence that gave satis- 
faction. 

When the Union took place between England and Scotland, 
De Foe wrote much in urging the expediency of the measure, 
and in combating objections toit. ‘To assist inthe measure, he 
was sent into Scotland by Godolphin, where he remained till 
the Union was completed. He afterwards wrote a History of 
the Union, which is a stock book. It is more valuable for the 
facts than for its literary merit. Some of the descriptions, par- 
ticularly of the riots, are pleasantly related or rather talked of. 
With the finished productions of Hume, Gibbon and Robertson 
it cannot compare. 

De Foe had all along been a frequent skirmisher in the cause 
of liberty, but soon after his imprisonment he took a more open 
and permanent stand. He commenced a_ periodical paper 
called “The Review,” which he continued for many years, 
making, in a collected form, nine quarto volumes. The literary 
part of it is often mentioned as the prototype of the Tatler, Spee- 

VOL. VIL.—No. 13. {2 
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tator, &c. and possibly mav have suggested the idea, though 
works of that stamp existed abroad. But the constant good 
sense, chastened wit, and sustained elegance of style that dis- 
tinguish the British essayists, are very far superior to the care- 
less, off-hand pages of the * Review,” though they present 
many happy passages. But the political was the important 
part of De Foe’s publication. He never could be called a party 
man, for he always thought for himself and spared not where 
he conceived there was error. Yet he was always on the side 
of liberal principle, and if not violent, was decided.  Be- 
sides the mere party questions of the day, he discussed va- 
rious topics of political economy; exhibiting, in general, a 
degree of information and practical good sense beyond the 
age. We might, among others, notice his judicious ideas on 
poor laws, which experience has so well justified. He took 
also a wide scope in reforming the dissolute manners of the 
time, by lashing the habits of drinking and swearing, then both 
common and loyal, duelling, the licentiousness of the stage, &e. 
“The Review,” as well as the religious and political pam- 
phlets of De Foe, had a wide circulation inthe United Kingdom, 
and editions of his writings were often pirated. His name, too, 
was frequently put to works he had never seen, in order to give 
them currency. But despite his reputation, his fortunes were 
no ways bettered. ‘The only recompense he got for spending a 
laborious life in the cause of the people, was an empty purse and 
abundant abuse. So much had he been slandered for his 
honest exertions, that in the close of his political career he 
published ‘* An Appeal to honour and justice, though it be of his 
worst enemies,” 1715. Noone can read it without being im- 
pressed with the heartfelt honesty in which he defends his course 
through life. 

In looking over the Life of De Fue it would really appear as if 
government, instead of studying the happiness of the people, had 
been scrutinizing, with a watchful eye, for the best method of 
teazing and tormenting a portion of citizens who only wished 
to be left in repose. Were the dissenters dissatisfied with the 
government? by no means. Did they obey the laws? as punc- 
tually as any class of citizens. Did they pay theirtaxes? will- 
ingly. Did they fight their foreign enemies? gallantly. Were 
they more given than their orthodox brethren to drunkenness, 
lewduess, thieving, lying, killing, riot or rebellion? not at all. 
A name, a mere name, was the wand that called up to the 
visnal ray of orthodoxy myriads of virtues, glittering in the 
brilliancy of magical delusion and quite as unsubstantial. 
Does Sacheverell, instead of preaching peace and good will to 
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all men, defile the sanctuary of the Lord with the overboilings 
of evil passions? he is achurchman. Does Dean Swift regale 
the world with songs, rivalling the bawdy effusions of the hea- 
then Petronius? he is a churchman. Does the Right Reve- 
rend Bishop Atterbury rap out an oath with the grace of a 
knowing one of Newmarket? he is a churchman—and the 
wickedness of his deeds is well atoned for by the purity of his 
faith. 

As the maxim says—a_ reformed rake makes: the best of hus- 
bands, <0, on the same principle, a converted deist must make a 
staunch churchman. Now let us hear the opinion of Soame 
Jenyns, a high tory, too, by the bye, as to established churches. 
‘The moment any religion becomes national or established, its 
‘purity must certainly be lost, because it is then impossible to 
‘keep it unconnected with men’s interests; and if connected, it 
‘ must inevitably be perverted by them. Whenever temporal 
‘advantages are annexed to any religious profession, they will 
‘be sure to call in all those who have no religion at all: knaves 
‘will embrace it for the sake of interest; fools will follow them 
‘for the sake of fashion; aud when once it is in such hands, 
‘Omnipotence itself can never preserve its purity. That very 
‘order of meu, who are maintained to support its interests, will 
‘sacrifice them to their own; and being in the sole possession 
‘of all its promises and all its terrors, and having/the tender- 
‘ness of childhood, the weakness of age, and the ignorance of 
‘the vulgar to wok upon; I say, these men, vested with all 
‘these powers, yet being but men, will not fail to convert all 
‘the mighty influence they must derive from them to the selfish 
‘ends of their own avarice and ambition, and consequently to 
‘the total destruction of its original purity; from it they will 
‘Jay claim to powers which it never designed, and to posses- 
‘sions to which they have no right; to make good these false 
‘ pretensions, false histories will be forged and fabulous tradi- 
‘tions invented ; groundless terrors will be flung out to operate 
‘on superstition and timidity ; creeds and articles will be con- 
‘trived to confound all reason, and tests imposed to sift out all 
‘who have honesty or courage enough to resist these unwar- 
‘rantable encroachments. Devotion will be turned into farce 
‘and pageantry, to captivate men’s eyes, that their pockets 
‘may, with more facility, be invaded: they will convert piety 
‘into superstition, zeal into rancour, and this religion, notwith- 
‘ standing all its divinity, into diabolical malevolence. By de- 
‘grees knaves will join them, fools believe them, and cowards 
‘be afraid of them ; and having gained so considerable a part 
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‘of the world to their interests, they will erect an independent 
‘dominion among themselves, dangerous to the liberties of man- 
* kind; and, representing all those who oppose their tyranny as 
‘God's enemies, teach it to be meritorious in his sight to perse- 
‘cute them in this world and damn them in another. Hence 
‘must arise hierarchies, inquisitions, and popery ; for popery is 
‘but the consummation of that tyranny which every religious 
‘system in the hands of men is in perpetual pursuit of, and 
‘whose principles they are all ready to adopt, whenever they 
‘are fortunate enough to meet with its success. This tyranny 
‘ cannot subsist without fierce and formidable opposition, from 
‘whence innumerable sects, schisms, and dissentions will lift up 
‘ their contentivus heads, each gaping for that very power which 
‘they are fighting to destroy, though unable either to acquire 
‘or retain it; and introductive only of their constant concomi- 
‘tants, ignorance, self conceit, ill-breeding, obstinacy, anarchy, 
‘and confusion. From these contests all kinds of evils must 
‘derive their existence, bloodshed and desolation, persecutions, 
‘massacres and martyrdoms. All these evils you see are but 
‘the necessary consequences of the national establishment of 
‘any religion which God can communicate to man, in whose 
‘hands its divinity can never long preserve its purity, or keep it 
‘unmixed with his imperfections, his folly and wickedness.” 

This 1s perhaps not very new, but it is so well said that we 
could not throw it aside. If any proof were wanting that all 
established churches were prone to persecution, the living proof 
existed during a part of the period which we have touched. 
In France the Huguenot, to escape the dragonades of Louis 
XIV. was compelled to fly to England. England, whilst 
affording these refugees an asylum, and bewailing their fate, 
forced, by persecution, her own puritans to seek liberty of con- 
science beyond the bounds of the civilized world. 

Wretched indeed was the situation of the dissenter during 
those times—a frecman in name, who, at every step. felt his 
shackles ; a Briton, with half the rights of a Briton. Had he 
sons, in whow parental affection discovered the germ of talents, 
he saw the government carefully lock up from them the streams 
of knowledge. Even when educated, the parent could only 
hope to see them partake in the honours of their native land, at 
the price of apostacy. But the dissenters were persecuted, 
maltreated, &c. most unjustly, most universally, yet for much 
of it, they had honestly to thank themselves. Had they joined 
with the Catholics, and even with Jews, as justly they should 
have done, had they also embraced the very tribe of Issachar, they 
could surely have thrown such a balance into one of the politi- 
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eal parties as to have obtained unrestrained liberty of con- 
science. ut the dissenters wished nothing less. Nay, none 
were more valiant persecutors than those very puritans, that 
deserted the luxuries, the elegancies, the comforts, we may say, 
the necessaries of civilized life, to pitch their tabernacles in 
gloomy forests, tenanted by savages. 

And whence was this universal bigotry and intolerance ? ig- 
norance, sheer ignorance! It was truly said, that in his own 
day, Milton was neglected, not because his poetry was not ad- 
mired, but because there were few to read it, and, even in the 
boasted days of Queen Anne, authors stood, to a great extent, 
in the same situations with regard to the publie at large. An 
author and starvation were nearly synonymous terms—no daily 
paper was printed—parliamentary proceedings were kept in the 
dark—there were no encyclopedias for the erudite—there were 
no reviews to scatter wisdom to all—no reading-rooms or Athe- 
neuims—no library and scientific society in the provincial towns— 
no circulating libraries in the villages. As for Scotland, taking 
the bulk of the people, they were still comfortably seated in the 
middle ages. Thecountry gentlemen, instead of being Cokes, of 
Holkham, or Roscoes, were ’squire Westerns, that drank Octo- 
ber, hunted foxes, and voted church and state. In short, the 
encroachments of government were sometimes opposed by a 
party, headed by an influential man, but an eagyaptened and 
wide-spread public opinion did not exist. 

The political career of De Foe drew to a a soon after 
the accession of the house of Hanover. It was after this period 
that the works were written, on which his fame principally 
rests. In the last ten or eleven years of his life, he sent forth 
some forty, or more different productions of fiction, on religion, 
morals, literature, and political economy. 

Of his novels, Robinson Crusoe was the first, in point of time, 
and perhaps of merit too. It was for a long period asserted by 
various authors, that De Foe had purloined the principal events 
of that extremely popular work from the journal of Alexander 
Selkirk, who had passed many years on the island of Juan 
Fernandez. This groundless notion is now entirely rejected. 
It is more than probable that the report of Selkirk’s sojourn on 
a desert island first excited the idea in De Foe, but all the ad- 
ventures were the pure creation of the inventive author of Col. 
Jacque, Moll Flanders, and Captain Singleton. 

Robinson Crusoe is founded on an accurate knowledge of 
universal and unalterable principles common to all mankind, 
unmingled with those belonging to peculiar temperaments, or 
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modified by peculiar ranks of society. The first thing that power- 
fully awakens attention, is the perfect novelty of the adventures. 
We are accustomed to view man in connexion with society. 
Here the actor is placed on a scene entirely untrodden before. 
Our curiosity and sympathy ere immediately excited fdr a being, 
on a remote island, ‘cut off. from all human converse, without 
food, clothing, or habitation. How much of the effect is due 
to novelty may be seen from the circumstance, that the interest 
begins to flag so soon as Robinson’s little domain is peopled. 

Our feelings are kept continually alive by a multiplicity of 
unexpected incidents, most ingeniously varied. We do not, 
at one view, appreciate the full extent of the ship-wrecked ma- 
riner’s destitute situation. One by one, his difficulties appear 
before us, and one by one do we see those difficulties yielding 
to his perseverance or providentially removed. Great skill isex- 
hibited in the very succession of the events. The first of his 
wants that are gratified, are those of mere necessity ; next, we 
see him in the enjoyment of comforts, even of whatare to him 
luxuries ; then to dissipate his total solitude, a dog, a cat, a 
parrot, dumb companions to be sure, but still companions are 
added, and finally, his long exile is ended when he acquires an 
associate and friend in his man Friday. In no part of the work 
are our feelings kept long painfully on the stretch; but if our 
sympathies are often vividly excited for Robinson, we are as 
often delighted by seeing his troubles vanish. And in the 
close, our idea of moral justice is fully satisfied when we behold 
one we have long clung to with interest, restored, after years 
of solitude and privation, to his country and competence. 

Our belief is, ina great measure, yielded from the easy and 
natural manner in which the story glides on from adventure to 
adventure. No wonders stagger our faith; and even when a 
circumstance approaching the marvellous is detailed, it is im- 
mediately succeeded by something so probable, of such every 
day homeliness, that we grant itan immediate assent. What adds 
more to the verisimility of the facts, is the narration of number- 
less unimportant little particulars which, it would seem,could only 
be known by an eye witness. He tells us that an event happened 
on a Friday or a Sunday, the length and thickness of his trees 
in feet and inches, how much money he had in pounds, shillings 
and pence, aye, even in farthings—things not at all necessary 
to the story, but which seem to overflow from the narrator’s very 
distinct remembrance of what he is relating. Throughout, too, 
we are sensible of a perfect consistency ; the adventures accord 
precisely with such a man in such a situation. “! 
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Without any appearance of art or labour, every thing is won- 
derfully graphic ; there are no unmeaning words or vague gen- 
eralities. His hut, the trees, the animals, the birds, are inen- 
tioned with a definiteness that produces distmct images, and 
raises in the mind an ideal presence. 

The character of Robinson himself is drawn with striking 
clearness and consistency. He exhibits, throughout, the same 
practical good sense, courage, perseverance, cheerfulness, kind 
feeling, resignation under affliction, and steady reliance on Pro- 
vidence. ‘Nor is it to be overlooked how ingeniously the author 
has introduced us to his hero. Ata first glance, ali Robinson’s 
adventures previous to his arrival on the island, would appear 
to be superfluous; but they prepare us admirably for what fol- 
lows. By being made acquainted with the parentage, education 
and previous “ disastrous chances, moving accidents, and hair 
breadth ’scapes” of the young sailor, we are let into his charac- 
ter and enter with him on the scene of his new troubles, with 
our sympathies deeply aroused. 

The style is precisely suited to the character, a character 
long separated not only from books but society. Ft has con- 
versational repetitions ; it is inartificially constructed, sometimes 
even incorrect, but it is clear, earnest, natural and connected ; 
if diffuse, not prolix, and if not sweet, agreeable. 

The success of Robinson Crusoe induced the author to write 
many other works of fiction prodigiously in vogue in their day. 
We may especially mention “ The Life and Adventures of 
Captain Singleton.” ‘ The Fortunes and Misfortune of Moll 
Flanders.” “Life of Colonel Jacque.” ‘* Memoirs of a Cava- 
lier.” “ The Fortunate Mistress or Life of Roxana.” “ Me- 
moirs of Captain Carleton.” ‘ History of the Great Plague.” 
&c. These productions, though now little read, are quite 
worthy of the author of Robinson. One general attraction 
belongs to them all—the extreme naturalness and probability 
ef the events. The semblance of reality is so complete, that 
attention is rivetted down and the mind yields an undoubting 
assent. As a proof of this, several of his fictitious narratives, 
have been believed authentic by judges of talent and acuteness. 
Dr. Johnson was deceived by the “* Memoirs of a Captain Carle- 
ton,”’ as was Lord Chatham, by “The Memoirs of a Cavalier.” 
Dr. Mead, too, cites “The History of the Plague,” without 
suspicion. This latter work is, indeed, an admirable specimen 
ef the author’s peculiar manner. Under the assumed mask of 
a witness, he describes all the known incidents of that dread- 
ful calamity, blended with others, the products of his fruitful 
imagination, with a circumstantiality and distinctness that 
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forces belief. Who, unless he had seen the horrors he unfolds, 
could thus vividly conjure before us, the closed shops, the empty. 
streets, the shipless river, the shrieks of the women and child- 
ren from the houses of the dead and dying, the passing of the 
dead carts, the oft-repeated cry of the bell-men ‘ bring out your 
dead,” re-echoing widely over this city of desolation. Yet all 
these events occurred in the mere infancy of De Foe, and when, 
of course, he could have had no knowledge of them. 

Another universal feature of his fictions is, the pure and 
pleasing morality constantly exhibited in the incidents and 
enforced by the reflections of the author. 

De Foe had travelled much and mingled much with man- 
kind. He had been an accurate observer; and as he saw he 
painted. He nevef in any thing dreamed of a beau ideal. In 
the portions, for instance, where his own country and country- 
men are pourtrayed, you are placed ona true English land- 
scape, peopled with shopkeepers, seamen and servants, of the 
down-right John Bull stamp. Even their style is most singu- 
larly English in both words and arrangement ; and, whenever 
inaccuracies occur, they are not those of the author, but those 
good old idiomatic English inaccuracies, that if excluded from 
the polished circles of aristocracy, have almost become common 
law with folks. 

Besides what we have mentioned, De Foe wrote, during the 
same period, ‘ The Family Instructor.” ‘* Compleat English 
Tradesman.” ‘ A Planof English Commerce.” ‘ Compleat 
English Gentleman.” Essay upon Literature.” Tour 
through Great-Britain.” ‘ New Voyage round the World’ 
(fictitious the two last.) ‘ Augusta Triumphans,” &c. Indeed, 
so numerous were his productions, that, in spite of their good 
sense and merit, we have not space even to enumerate the 
whole. We may remark that in his “ Augusta ‘Triumphags,” 
he warmly advocates the idea of a London university that has 
only gone into effect in our day. 

Often to gain his bread was poor De Foe forced to waste his 
precious time and fine talents in the composition of works of a 
more humble kind; as ‘‘ The History of Duncan Campbell the 
Fortune Teller.” “The great law of subordination consider- 
ed, or the insolence and insufferable behaviour of servants in 
England duly inquired into,” &c. Conjugal Lewdness.” 
** Religious Courtship,” &c. The last work has been often 
reprinted in this country; and, in its earnest natural style, and 
often in its good sense, shows how much attraction its talented 
author could throw into his most common-place efforts. 
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After a life of labour and vexation, and, in his latter days, of 
sickness and poverty, De Foe died the 24th of April, 1731, 
when about seventy years of age. 

Enough can be gathered from the admissions of his enemies, 
independent of his own consistent writings, to establish the 
uncommon honesty and conscientiousness of De Foe. Had he 
been more compromising, his readiness and versatility of talent 
would have found abundant reward in those days of strife, when 
a skilful controversialist was a potent auxiliary. Not less con- 
spicuous were his active perseverance and undaunted courage. 
During a period of thirty years, his pen never tired in the cause 
of liberty, though menaced by penalty, prison and poverty. 

As a historian, poet, and novelist, enough has been said of 
him. As a moraland political writer, he was peculiarly one of 
the people, and wrote for the people; without that depth of 
thought that would make his volumes indispensable to the stu- 
dent, or that finish of style that would win them a place in 
the boudoir of the belles lettres scholar. He was educated 
among dissenters, removed from the elegance and finish of 
the universities; he had lived among the citizenry, without 
mingling with the polished coteries of the nobility ; he had not 
been intimately imbued with the literature of Greece and Rome, 
or become familiar with the forms of Athenian sculptors and 
the colouring of Italian painters. Hence every thing in his 
moral and political writings is plain, practical and popular, 
drawn from the unaided workings of his own intellect. He 
never even alludes to the magic creations of Shakspeare or the 
harmonious verse of Milton. 

The style of these productions exhibits, at the same time, the 
elearness and facility often acquired by those who compose 
much, and the faulty locutions that become habitual with those 
who compose hastily. Here and there, to be sure, sentences 
critically elegant may be found, but no one page, without some 
ill-chosen word 6r awkwardly turned phrase. Still there is a 
constant perspicuity, simplicity, freeness from affectation and 
even natural melody, that always rénders De Foe, if not a very 
correct, yet a pleasant writer. 

No less than two hundred and ten different works of De Foe, 
are enumerated, and, as he often wrote anonymously, many have 
no doubt perished. While so much ephemeral matter is daily 
issuing from the press, we would gladly see a reprint, in a plain 
form, of a selection of his best writings. 

Mr. Wilson, the biographer, is a staunch dissenter, and a good 
part of his work is taken up in battling the religious questions of 
the times. As far as industry goes, he has honestly done his 
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duty, and he richly deserves the thanks of the community for 
vindicating the fame of a virtuous man so long and so foully 
aspersed. But, really, three fat octavos is too much of a good 
thing. Not a work of De Foe’s that has escaped destruction, 
but we are here furnished with extracts, illustrated with com- 
ments and reflections. Had the illustrious author of Robinson 
published an advertisement for a strayed dog, we verily believe 
we should have been regaled with a morceau. 

When the French protestants fled into Holland, residing ina 
strange land, apart from the refined society of their country, they 
lost the conversational ease and elegance of their own language, 
and fel] in to a stiff metallic style called the style refugié (refu- 
gee style.) Something of the same kind may be observed, 
generally, of the dissenters. Living in a kind of exile from the 
more refined and accomplished portion of the community, 
they, in spite of their talent and learning, have a hardness 
and stiffness in their march very distinguishable from the ease 
and grace of the university-bred sons of the established church. 
We may well apply this to our biographer. He writes clear, 
substantial English ; but taste and facility are entirely wanting. 

As De Foe’s “ History of the Union of England and Scotland” 
is not common in this country, we will finish with an extract, 
which may serve as a specimen of his historic style. After 
describing the great opposition excited against the union, while 
that measure was under discussion, and the state of things in 
Edinburgh, especially, the author thus proceeds :— 


**T am sorry that in the process of this story, especially in this, which 
I count the foullest and blackest part of it that could have been acted, 
I shall be obliged to mention some persons of great honour and ancient 
families, who were pleased, for reasons of their own, to act against 
the union, and to appear so openly in the opposition of it, that the 
people, I do not say by their own approbation, I hope not, singled 
them out as the patriots of their country against this transaction ; and 
by their shouts and huzzas after them, as they went to and from the 
parliament, made them, as it were, the heads of the party who opposed 
the union. 

“The Dukes of Hamilton and Athol were the chief of these, and 
were almost every day in parliament, strenuously arguing against the 
articles and pressing for other measures, as by their observations will 
appear. 
MT he Duke of Hamilton being indisposed by some lameness, I can- 
not describe the occasion, was generally carried to and from the house 
in his chair. ; 

‘The common people now screwed up to a pitch, and ripe for the 
mischief designed, and prompted by the particular agents of a wicked 
party, began to be very insolent. It had been whispered about several 
days, that the rabble would rise, and come to the parliament-house and 
cry out, No union! that they would take away the honours, as they call 
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them, viz. the crown, &c. and carry them to the castle, and a long 
variety of foolish reports of this kind. 

** But the first appearance of any thing mobbish was, that every day, 
when the Duke went up, but principally as he came down in his chair 
from the house, the mob followed him, shouting and crying out, ‘ God 
bless his grace for standing up against the union, and appearing for his 
country,’ and the like. 

*“* And as extremes are generally accompanied with their contraries ; 
so, while his grace the Duke of Hamilton had these fancied honours 
paid him, the queen’s representative, the high commissioner, had all the 
insults, reproaches and indignities offered him that they durst, for fear 
of public justice, shown him; as will by and by appear. 

“‘ Far be it from me to say, the Duke of Hamilton desired or encou- 
raged tlis tumultuary kind of congratulation; that sort of popularity 
must be too much below a person of his character; and his grace 
knows the world too well, and is too wise a man not to know, that such 
things always tend to confusion and to the destruction of civil peace in 
the world. 

** Nor do I doubt but his grace did what he could to prevent their 
singling him out, to show their mob-courtesy to; but there was no crushing 
a rabble that had so many wheels to set it in motion; and the seeming 
causes of which increased every day, as the union began to draw for- 
ward ; and, as the members appeared resolved to go forward with it 
seriously, in order to a conclusion. 

“On the 22d of October, they followed the Duke’s chair quite 
through the city, down to the abbey gate; the guards prevented their 
going further; but all the way as they came back, they were heard to 
threaten what they would do the next day; that then they would be a 
thousand times as many; that they would pull the traitors, so they 
called the treaters of the union at London, out of their houses, and that 
they would soon put an end to the union. 

“ On the 23d, they made part of their words good indeed; for as the 
parliament sat something late, the people gathered in the streets, and 
about the doors of the parliament-house, and particularly the parlia- 
ment close was almost full, that the members could not go in or out 
without difficulty; when Duke Hamilton coming out of the house, 
the mob huzzaed as formerly and followed his chair in a very great num- 
ber. The Duke, instead of going down to the Abbey, as usual, went up 
the High-street, to the land-market, as they call it, and so to the lodg- 
ings of the Duke of Athol. Some said he went to avoid the mob ; 
others maliciously said, he went to point them to their work. 

‘** While he went into the Duke of Athol’s lodgings, the rabble attend- 
ed at the door; and by shouting and noise, having increased their 
numbers to several thousands, they begun with Sir Patrick Johnston, 
who was one of the treaters, and the year before had been Lord Pro- 
vost; first they assaulted his lodgings with stones and sticks, and curses 
not a few; but his windows being too high, they came up stairs to his 
door, and fell to work at it with sledges or great hammers; and had 
they broke it open in their first fury, he had, without doubt, been torn 
in pieces without mercy; and this only because he Was a treater in the 
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the crowd, they flying, but throwing stones, and hallooing at him and 
his men, he seized the foot of the stair-case; and then boldly went up, 
cleared the stair, and took six of the rabble in the very act; and so 
delivered the gentleman and his family. 

** But this did not put a stop to the general tumult, though it deliver- 
ed this particular family; for the rabble, by this time, were prodigiously 
increased, and went roving up and down the town, breaking the win- 
dows of the members of parliament, and insulting them in their coaches, 
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| commission to England ; for, before that, no man was so well beloved 
io as he, over the whole city. ’ 

s| a ** His lady, in the utmost despair with this fright, came to the win- 
bh hi i | dow, with two candles in her hands, that she might be known; and 
roe | | cried out, for God’s sake to call the guards: an honest apothecary in 

a) the town, who knew her voice, and saw the distress she was in, and to 

4 mi | whom the family, under God, is obliged for their deliverance, ran imme- 

ee ah) | diately down to the town guard; but they would not stir without the 
< Lord Provost’s order; but that being soon obtained, one captain Rich- 

i .|) ardson, who commanded, taking about thirty men with him, marched 

at . bravely up to them; and making his way with great resolution through 
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going to shut up all the ports; the Lord Commissioner being informed 
of that, sent a party of the foot guards, and took possession of the 
Netherbow, which is a gate in the middle of the high street, as Temple- 
bar between the city of London and the Court. 

“The city was now in a terrible fright ; and every body was under 
concern for their friends; the rabble went raving about the streets till 
midnight, frequently beating drums, and raising more people: when 
my Lord Commissioner being informed there were a thousand of the 
seamen and rabble come up from Leith ; and apprehending, if it were 
suffered to goon, it might come to a dangerous head, and be out of 
his power to suppress, he sent for the Lord Provost, and demanded 
that the guards should march into the city. 

“The Lord Provost, after some difficulty, yielded; though it was 
alleged, that it was what never was known in Edinburgh before. 
About one o’clock in the morning, a battalion of the guards entered 
the town, marched up to the parliament close, and took post in all the 
avenues of the city, which prevented the resolutions taken to insult the : 
houses of the rest of the treaters. ) 

“The rabble were entirely reduced by this, and gradually dispersed, 
and so the tumult ended.* 


% } i in the streets; they put out all the lights that they might not be disco- 

20): 4 | vered ; and the author of this had one great stone thrown at him, but 

if AW for looking out of a window ; for they suffered no body to look out, 
oa especially with any lights, lest they should know faces, and inform 
ainst them afterwards. 

oh “ By this time, it was about eight or nine o’clock at night, and now 
bia | ; they were absolute masters of the city ; and it was reported, they were 


His description of the behaviour of the Edinburgh mob res- 
pecting some pirates, reminded us strongly of the Porteus 
«* De Foe’s Hist. Union of Eng, and Scot. p. 236, 4to. edit. of 1736. 
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affair, so graphically described in the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 
We will only cite the conclusion. 


“On the day appointed for execution, the privy council was set, and 
the magistrates of Edinburgh were called to assist; where the point 
was debated, whether the condemned persons should be executed or no ? 
I will not say the rabble influenced the council in their determinations 
that way ; but this is certain, that the discontent of the common people 
was very wellknown; and that they were furiously bent upon some 
violent methods, was very much feared ; that a vast concourse of people 
was gathered at that instant in the parliament close, at the cross, at 
the prisou, and throughout the whole city; that they publickly threat- 
ened the magistrates, and even the council itself, in case they were not 
brought out on that day; and some talked of pulling down the Tol- 
booth, which, if they had attempted, they would have sacrificed them in 
a way more like that of De Witt, than an execution of justice. 

** However, it was the council determined the matter, that three of 
them, viz: the captain, Thomas Green, John Mather, and James 
Simpson, who were thought to be principals in the murder, should be 
put to death that day. 

*“ When the magistrates of Edinburgh came out, they assured the 
people, that they were ordered to be executed, and that if they would 
have a little patience, they would see them brought out, and this paci- 
fied them for the prssent. 

** Soon after the council breaking up, my Lord Chancellor came out, 
and driving down the street in his coach, as he passed by the cross, 
somebody said aloud, ‘I'he magistrates had but cheated them, and 
that the council had reprieved the criminals :”—This running like wild- 
fire, was spread in a moment among the people ; immediately they ran 
in a fury down the street, after the chancellor, stopped his coach just 
at the Trone-church, broke the glasses, abused his servants, and forced 
him out of the coach ; some friends that were concerned for the hazard 
he was in, got hin into a house, so that he had no personal hurt. It 
was in vain for his lordship to protest.to them, that the men were order- 
ed to be executed ; they were then past hearing of any thing, the whole 
town was in an uproar, and not only the mob of the city, but even from 
all the adjacent country, was come together. Nothing but the blood 
of the prisoners could appease them; and had not the execution fol- 
lowed immediately, it cannot be expressed what mischief might have 
happened. 

** At last the prisoners were brought out, and led through the streets 
down to Leith, the place of execution being by the laws appointed 
there for crimes committed upon the sea, The fury and rage of the 
people was such, that it is not to be expressed ; and hardly did they 
suffer them to pass, or keep their hands off them as they went, but 
threw a thousand insults, taunts and revilings. They were at last 
brought to the gibbet, erected at the sea-mark, and there hanged. 

** Nor can I forget to note, that no sooner was the sacrifice made, 
and the men dead, but even the same rabble, so fickle is the multitude, 
exclaimed at their own madness, and openly regretted what they had 
done, and were ready to tear one another to pieces for the excess.’”* 


*Ibid. p. 81. 
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Art. 1V.—Zettres sur Les Etats-Unis. Par Le Prince 
AcuiLLe Morar, fils de L’Ex-Roi de Naples, a un de ses 
amis D’Europe. Paris. Librairie de Hector Bossange. 
13830. 


AN acquaintance of ours visited France during the imperial 
dynasty. On his arrival in Paris, he accepted an invitation to 
dine with a friend, who, among other distinguished guests, 
introduced him to one of the Emperor’s generals, as “ Mr. 
P of the United States, recently fiom Philadelphia.” The 
general politely expressed his satisfaction at making so valua- 
able an acquaintance—inquired when he had arrived, and * if 
he had come all the way in the diligence!” Now it is very pro- 
bable that such another instance of ignorance in the higher 
walks of life could scarcely be discovered in France, at the 
present day, but it is true, notwithstanding all that Irving and 
Cooper have done to diffuse a knowledge of us, that we, and our 
concerns, are infinitely less known there, and throughout Eu- 
rope, than our pride is willing to admit. We hail, therefore, 
with great satisfaction, the appearance of every ray of light 
that is calculated to assist the European eye in penetrating the 
darkness that overhangs our hemisphere. 

They who understand the spirit ofour government will not, we 
are satisfied, charge us with inordinate vanity in asserting that the 
more distinctly our institutions are seen the higher we shall rise in 
foreign estimation; for itis chiefly here, of all the countries of 
the world, that philosophy is daily teaching by example. Here 
it is, that the knowledge and wisdom of all are intended to be 
made subservient to the benefit of all by the rapid rotation with 
which the governed and the governors change places. It can- 
not be denied that error is sometimes mistaken for truth, but 
its dominion can vever long endure when so many are interest- 
ed in its detection and anxious for its correction. The beauty 
of our system will be observed to consist in its practical perfec- 
tibility ; our fundamental, as well as our ordinary laws, 
being amendatory, according to the exigencies of society, without 
a revolution. At least this is the theory of our government, 
and as yet the practice has corresponded. How long this will 
be the case, depends upon the due observance of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as that does on the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people. The effect of this system of self-govern- 
meut, in which the sovereign power is equally divided amongst 
the citizens, will be found worthy of philosophic reflection; for 
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it has created, in a people originally collected from all parts of 
the earth, a national character, which, though varying in cer- 
tain sectional features, is identical in its basis, which consists 
of an energy that spurns all difficulties, a love of liberty that 
burns unquenchably, and a lofty independence that bows only 
to the laws. 

We have seen few works, if any, on the subject of the United 
States, that contained, in so diminutive a compass, so much 
good sense, and so little cant, as the charming little volume at the 
head of this article. ‘Though written in 1226, it was not pub- 
lished till last year. The writer, whois a nephew of Napoleon, 
is a gentleman of excellent education and considerable powers 
of mind. He is intimately known throughout the States, most 
of which he has repeatedly visited, and, for several years, he has 
resided in Florida, universally beloved and respected. After 
the expiration of the probationary period required by our laws, 
he presented the novel spectacle of a prince renouncing bis 
title, and requesting admission into a republic as a citizen. 
Having qualified himself for the practice of the legal profession 
he was regularly enrolled among the members of the bar. 
This country, as he has emphatically told usin his answer to a 
late address by his fellow-citizens, is the land of his adoption— 
‘TI was, (says he) among the first pioneers of the middle dis- 
‘trict of Florida. Ihave seen its many improvements raised 
‘up, as by magic, in the bosom of the wilderness. I have seen 
‘the members, composing a delightful society, arrive one by one 
‘from their distant homes—and it is impossible for me, in what- 
‘ever situation I may be placed, to forget the strong feelings 
‘which all this has excited.” He has now left this country for 
France, where he is called by private affairs, and where we 
have no doubt he will distinguish himself by his republican 
principles. He has our warm wishes for the happy accom- 
plishment of his objects, and for his speedy return to this land 
ef his choice. 

His object in writing the Letters which appear in this volume, 
as will be seen from the commencement of the first, is to give 
to a young friend in Europe, who had some intention to follow 
the writer’s example, and settle in America, a general view of 
the States, with their respective characteristics, that he might be 
enabled to determine for himself to which part of this insmense 
continent he should direct his steps. All that this design re- 
quires is a sketch, in which the prominent features of each 
division of the country and its inhabitants, should be faithfully 
drawn. This we think Colonel Murat has happily accomplish- 
ed, for though we do not deny that we have met witha few 
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particulars in which we differ from him, yet, upon the whole, we 
think his correspondent may safely. put his trust in his counsels. 
His first letter is dated at Wascissa, near ‘Tallahassee, Florida, 
July, 1326. 


* Vous me rappelez, mon cher ami, la promesse que je vous fis en 
quittant |’ Europe, de vous tracer, a téte reposée et sur les lieux, un 
tableau de mon pays. Auriez-vous encore envie de vous y établir? 
Rien ne pourrait m’etre plus agreable. Je le desire plus que je ne 
lesp*re. N’importe; puisque vous le voulez, je tacherai de vous 
satisfaire. Vous connaissez assez mon caractére pour étre assuré, que, 
quoique préevenu favorablement pour ma patrie, je vous parlerai avec 
franchise, et que je vous peindrai fid: lement nos qualites et nos defauts ; 
car pouvant avoir une influence decisive sur une determination sérieuse 
de votre part ou de quelquesuns de nos amis, je serais au désespoir 
de vous avoir expose a des regrets. 

** Sije parlais a un homme d’affaires, qui ne voulfit que des details sur 
la maniere de placer ses capitaux, sur l’interét de l’argent, je lui dirais: 
observez notre prospérité croissante, et vous y verrez un gage sir du 
bon emploi de votre fortune. Mais ce n’est pas la votre but, du moins, 
votre but principal. Votre vie a été consacrce en grande partrie aux 
affaires publiques, et vous viendriez chercher ici des principes de 

uvernement plus conformes aux vétres. C’est donc l’etat moral de 
fa qu’il vous faut connaitre.” 


He goes on to remark that “the Europeans who visit our 
‘country, with the exception of some naturalists, who see no- 
‘thing but plants and stones, confine their travels within the 
‘circle of the Atlantic cities, and return home persuaded that 
‘we are only a nation of merchants. They are generally men 
‘of business who see no other society than that of their corres- 
‘pondents. ‘They do not feel the presence of the government, 
‘ nor does it occupy their thoughts—indeed, some have even 
‘denied its existence. Few, who visit the interior, hear any 
‘thing of politics, not that the people distrust their visiters, in 
‘this country of publicity, but because they are afraid of annoy- 
‘ing them with a subject in which they have no interest. The 
‘traveller generally returns to Europe persuaded that we are 
‘very civil and very ingenious, and that the government lasts 
‘because no one intermeddles with it, as every man is occu- 
‘ pied with his own business. ‘There are, however, some ex- 
‘ceptions. Some English travellers have penetrated into the 
‘interior with a view to man, but they are persons who, for the 
‘ most part, are connected with certain religious sects, who see 
‘all things through the prism of their ridiculous illusions. Be- 
‘sides, their works abound with English prejudices, which are 
‘by no means favourable to their conquerors.” 
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This is all true, and, in addition, it should. be considered that 
there are intrinsic difficulties both in our sectional characteris- 
tics and in our system of politics, which it is no easy matter for 
strangers to fathom. ‘There are four and twenty different 
communities to be studied, some more than a century old, and 
others yet in their infancy—some possessed of all the lights of 
modern civilization and improvement, and others working their 
way in the depths of the wilderness by their own internal ener- 
gy. We have wheels within wheels. The simple cireum- 
stance of each State having a government of its own, distinct 
from that of the general government, which belongs, in some 
respects, to all, is calculated to confuse, not only a mind to which 
so complex a machine is a novelty, but even one familiarized 
with it from infancy; indeed the notorious fact of differences 
continually arising among ourselves in the construction of our 
several constitutional powers, in which the most distinguished 
names are unhappily opposed, is sufficient to excuse many of 
the mistakes into which Europeans fall. 

To give some idea of the manner in which Colonel Murat 
imparts to his friend his views of the country, we shall take 
the liberty of abstracting part of his letters. After stating, 
what the extent of territory fully justifies, namely that the 
agricultural interest is vastly greater than the commercial or 
manufacturing, he divides the union by the northern boundary of 
Maryland into the slave-holding and nonslave-holding States. 
The former, situate on the South of the line, are almost entirely 
agricultural, and the littke commerce they have is principally 
in the hands of citizens of the North. Maryland has only with- 
in a few years turned her attention to manufactures, and in this 
division Baltimore is the only city tothe East, and New-Orleans 
to the West, that have thus employed any part of their capital. 
In Charleston, Savannah, &c. the commercial capital belongs 
chiefly to the New-York merchants who conduct their business 
there by agents. ‘To the North-West, the country is entirely 
agricultural, which is also the case with Pennsylvania, with the 
exception of Philadelphia. On the North-East, the interests 
are very nearly divided into equal parts. He then says :— 


“Cette premiere division est trés-sensible dans notre politique. 
Les Etats du nord sont jaloux de nos esclaves et de notre prospérité ; 
nous ne leur envions rien; tout ce qu’ils produisent, c’est nous qui le 
consommons. Ils ont plus de capitaux que nous, mais moins de 
revenus. ‘T'ant qu’ils se borneront a précher contre l’esclavage, et a 
faire des etablissemens sur la céte d’Afrique, etc, nous ne nous en in- 
quieterons pas; mais si leur esprit de proselytisme les portait 4 tenter 
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chez nous l’emancipation des noirs, les legislateurs des Etats y met- 
traient unfrein; et sile congres voulait faire des lois sur cette matirere, com- 
me il le tenta lors de l’admission ’Etat de Missouri dans l'Union. le plus 
bel édifice élevé par les hommes, la confederation Americaine, serait 
détruite. Les Etats du sud seraient obligés de se séparer de ceux du 
nord—un tel événement du reste est imaginaire. L’interét hypocrite 
qu’une certaine classe d’hommes, au nord, affecte pour nos esclaves, n” 
avancera pas d’un jour leur émancipation, et ne fait que rendre leur 
situation en quelques cas moins supportable. Cette émancipation que 
tout homme éclairé désire, ne peut étre véeritablement attendue que du 
temps et de l’intérét privé des proprietaires. Vouloir précipiter cette 
mesure, ce serait exposer les Etats du sud a des convulsions interieures, 
et Punion a se dissoudre sans aucun avantage pour les Etats du 
nord.’’ pp. 6, 7. 


He proceeds to point out another grand division in the char- 
acter of the people of the South, of the North- East, the West and 
the Middle States, which is so marked as to change entirely the 
aspect of the country. The six New- England States, compose 
a constellation which is very remarkable among the States. 
Their interests, their politics, their prejudices, their laws, even 
their absurdities and accent, are the same. These six republics 
fraternize. Their industry and capital are immense. They 
cover the ocean with our flag and fill our ships with seamen. 
They have given birth to many of our most distinguished 
citizens. 


“The character of the people is very remarkable, and cannot be 
compared to that of any other on earth. The most gigantic enter- 
prizes do not alarm them, nor are they disgusted by any details ; they 
carry them on with a spirit of order and minuteness altogether their 
own. ‘The men seem born to calculate pence and farthings, but by 
this they rise toa calculation by millions, without losing any thing of 
the exactness aud littleness of their original views. * 7. Se 
* * * * Their capital, Boston, nevertheless, abounds in men of 
letters: it is the Athens of the Union, and was the cradle of liberty, 
producing many of her most zealous defenders, as well in the cabinet 
as in the field. Education is there much move diffused than in any 
other part of the world whatsoever. In fine, they have all the constit- 
uents of greatness, if they could, only elevate thew views and abandon 
that sordid spirit of detail which follows them every where. You may 
always discover a yankee by the cunning way in which he asks ques- 
tions about what he knows; by the evasive manner in which he an- 
swers questions, without even affirming any thing; and above all, by 
his address in getting off when payment is in question. In politics 
these six States are united—they vote as one man. It is there that the 
commercial interest has her seat, though for some years past they have 
turned their views towards manufactures, with the success which fol- 
lows all they undertake. ‘The country is well peopled and well culti- 
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vated ; and the capital employed in agriculture is as great as that 
which is absorbed in commerce.” pp. 10, 11. 


We have translated this passage, in order to let our eastern 
brethren see the light in which they are held up to admiring 
Europe by an intelligent foreigner. He has not denied them the 
possession of some admirable qualities, neither has he concealed 
others of an opposite nature. ‘The most reprehensible of the 
latter, appear to have their source in an inordinate love of mo- 
ney, which too often stifles the suggestions of honour and justice 
even in the hearts of the best of men, and which has stained 
with a foul blot, the escutcheons of a Marlborough and a Bacon. 
How greatly is it to be regretted that these boasted descendants 
of the pilgrims should suffer the lustre of their character to be 
thus dimmed: and how much is it to be wondered at, when it 
is recollected, that they have always had, and now have among 
themselves, eminent instances of disinterestedness and gene- 
rosity! That the censureis just, we dare not gainsay : the charge 
has too often been madeand reiterated tobe unfounded and all 
that remains to be done 4s to try and correct the evil by the 
plastic hand of education. 

Our author represents the Middle States as being not suffi- 
ciently united in interest to have so marked a physiognomy, but 
he highly eulogizes the enterprize, activity, and industry of the 
New-Yorkers. ‘Their views are extensive, and their business is 
conducted with a rapidity without example. They march on- 
ward with a regular step, and it is that of a giant ; their actiy- 
ity, however, is entirely absorbed within their own State, and 
they pay but little attention to the affairs of the Union. Their 
influence is scarcely felt, for having within themselves every 
thing they desire, they unite in their congressional! representation 
the interests of agriculture, commerce and manufactures. 'They 
have furnished to the national councils few men of superior 
understandings. ‘They are absorbed and annihilated in their 
internal politics, which are extremely complicated, and which 
pass with the rest of the world as a system of silly intrigues. A 
stranger cannot comprehend them, but he can perceive that 
the parties are very bitter and personal, which are two bad 
signs. 

Drinneyliasin: New-Jersey and Delaware, form a group 
which is more homogeneous. The people are distinguished for 
bonhommie, quietness and industry—their interests are generally 
manufactural andagricultural. These states are mostly inhabited 
by quakers and Germans, and every thing goes on imperceptibly, 
without noise or interruption. If Boston is the seat of letters, 
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Philadelphia is that of the sciences, which, perhaps, imparts to 
its society the character of pedantry. 

Maryland is divided in interest, for whilst Baltimore is one 
of the most commercial cities of the Union, the country is 
devoted to agriculture and manufactures. The character of 
the people is a singular mixture of the simplicity and kindness 
of the Pennsylvania quaker, with the pride of the Virginia 
planter. In this State alone religious intolerance exists—the 
Jews are not allowed to vote, but this arises more from an 
ancient custom than an actual prejudice. 

Virginia, he represents as having, for a long time, played 
the first part in the Union by her politics and her great men; 
but she has declined, in a great measure, from that high and 
palmy state in consequence of party spirit. Her interests are 
entirely agricultural and manufactural. Her people have a 
character thatis noble, generous and hospitable ; but rude, vain 
and bold—they boast of their conduct, their laws, their poli- 
tics—and of their pre-eminence in all respects—they have no 
difference of opinion, and support their self-esteem by the suf- 
frage of a// Virginia. There are more lawyers there than in 
any other State. Though the Virginians boast of their demo- 
cracy, they are, he thinks, the only real aristocrats in the Union, 
and he founds this opinion on the right of suffrage being there 
exercised to the exclusion of what he terms the canaille. If 
this was a fault when he wrote, it has since been amended. 

North-Carolina be thinks a bad copy of Virginia, with pretty 
much the same interests and politics. In spite of -her gold 
mines, she is the poorest State in the Union, but he says she 
furnishes the greatest number of emigrants to the new countries, 
which we think is a mistake. The Eastern States, where the 
soil is too poor to sustain its numerous children, are the prolific 
parents of the emigrant race. ‘They have peopled most of the 
new States, and they overrun all the places of the old that are 
worth living in. Ohio and [Illinois may be set down as Yankee 
Siates, and the upper parts of New-York and Virginia groan 
under their intrusion. 

South-Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
constitute what is properly called the South. Their interest 
is exclusively agricultural. Cotton, sugar, rice and corn are 
their productions ; and to raise them, the labour of blacks is 
necessary. ‘The fertility of the soil and fineness of the climate 
render it much more profitable to employ negroes in the culture 
of the fields than in manufactures. Although the character of 
the people varies much in so considerable an extent of country, 
its Southern basis is, nevertheless, very perceptible. The sin- 
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cerity, generosity, hospitality, and liberality in opinion, of these 
people, have passed into a proverb. 


* Au milieu de ce groupe, South-Caroline se fait vininniicl par une 
réunion de talens sans égale dans union. La société de Charleston 
est ce qui j’ai trouvé de mieux dans mes voyages, tant de ce cété que 
du votre de l’Atlantique. Elle ne laisse rien a désirer sous le rapport 
du fini, de l’élegance des maniéres ; mais ce qui vaut mieux pour les 
gens qui, comme vous et moi, n’attachent pas une grande importance 
a la politesse, elle fourmille de vrais talens et est aussi loin de la pedanterie 
que de l’insignifiance. Dans toutes les questions d’un intérét commun, 
c’est toujours cet Etat qui mene.” p. 18. 


We feel that the latter part, if not the whole of this com- 
mendation, is greater than we deserve, and we are afraid our 
friend has copied his picture rather from the portrait of our 
ancestors, than from the life. The time when we merited this 
praise is passed. ‘Those great men who took the lead in cases 
of difficulty and carried all with them, have gone down to the 
grave, and too many of their sons, we grieve to say, are either 
insensible to the injuries inflicted on their liberties, or shrink 
from their vindication ! 

The people of the other States, except Georgia, he thinks, 
were not sufficiently settled down to authorize him to speak of 
them particularly. As to Georgia, he alludes to the violence 
of her factions with pain, and he regards them as unequalled, 
except by those of Kentucky, where, however, their difference 
is about principles, whilst in Georgia it is about men. 

He poiuts out the other States, which form the West, as 
incomparably the largest and richest part of the Union, with 
the prospect of shortly being the most populous. Power must 
soon follow, carrying with it education, the arts and luxury. 
Their interests are manufactural, to which agriculture is merely 
secondary. The character of the people is strongly marked 
by the rude instinct of a vigorous liberty, often degenerating 
into licentiousness, and by a simplicity of manners and coarse- 
ness of behaviour, sometimes approaching to the roughness of 
a cynical independence. ‘These States, he says, are too young 
to enable him to say much of their political character, which is 
generally marked by acrimony and ignorance. The univer- 
sities profusely established throughout, promise, however, a 
generation of educated politicians, who will have under their 
eyes to enlighten them, the faults of their fathers. 

In speaking of the manufactures of the West he alludes not 
to those in esse but in posse—those for whose creation the tariff 
acts were passed. At the time he wrote, the act of 1824, had 
been just put in operation, and he, taking part with those who 
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: regarded it as expedient, expresses his surprise at the blind- 

: ness of the Southern States in opposing it. The only argu- 
3 ments he urges are, that it opens a lucrative market in the 
|! North and West for our cottoas, and renders us independent of 
ty foreigners—arguments which have been since shown over and 
over again to be fallacious. The constitutional question does 
i not appear to have occurred to him; and if he had witnessed 
+ the evils which that policy have brought in its train on his 

Bai) favourite South, and those with which it now threatens the 

. Union, we cannot doubt but he would have changed his opinion. 
ee He is not a man who would have put the peace of a people, 
} hitherto so happy in their union, yet so jealous of their liberty, 
into danger, for the sake of a fanciful experiment against all 
the rules of political economy. 

Our author next refers to another division of the United 
States, which it is important should be considered by an Euro- 
pean intending to emigrate, namely, the old and new countries, 
which may be regarded as separated by the Alleghany ridge. 
He inquires of his friend if he wishes to fix himself in a part 
of the country newly or anciently peopled? Each has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 
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“If” says he, “‘ you dislike trouble, are content with your position 
in the scale of being, and wish no further advancement, and your for- 
tune will permit you to live on your income, come to the old States. 
There you will find the arts of Europe, her luxury, her politeness, and 
a little more than her hospitality ; but you will be a stranger for five 
Ree years, and then all the faults you may have committed during that 
ee period will be counted up against you. Besides, what profession will 

| you prefer,? for you cannot think of living here without employment. 
4 You would be withered by ennui and lose all your consequence. If 
B: you think of devoting yourself to commerce, or if Esculapius has ob- 
| tained your homage, the old States offer you most resources. It is 
there only that business, commercially speaking, becomes important, 


~ 


if : and your patented murders will be lost in the crowd, whilst the touch- 
ae ing recital of a miraculous cure, adroitly inserted in the evening’s ga- 
oe zette, will place in your hands the life and purse of a new flock of 
i} patients. Agriculture will yield you nothing, and employ all your 
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time. It is only profitable to small proprietors, to such as are used to 
following the plough. The bar opens a wide field, but you will find 
yourself im rivalry with the first men of the nation, and you will be 
infallibly crushed. Nevertheless, this part of the country, perhaps, 
suits an European best—it more resembles Europe; but if he is not 
very much persecuted in his own country, or if his love for our institu- 
tions is not extreme, I would advise him to stay athome. Instead of 
that, however, should he come to our new States, let him have the 
courage to plunge at once into our manners, our laws, and our forests ! 
Let him, giving up a few years, and the recollection of past pleasures, 
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brace himself against privations, and arm for a transitory struggle. If 
he turns to commerce, let him create a market where none before ex- 
isted ; to the bar, let him be the first advocate of the first cause at the 
first term of the new court! If he is a physician, let him establish his 
reputation where no one, not even the dead, can contradict him. If 
he looks to agriculture, let him drain his new fields alone, without a 
neighbour, depending solely on himself, and he will be liberally remu- 
nerated. He'll find himself in fact, if not in law, naturalized from the 
first day, for no one will trouble him. Whether you come from Europe, 
or from a remote kingdom, there are no prejudices raised, no reports 
made, against which you must contend, All depends on individual 
exeruion—you can only rely on yourself. No government makes itself 
sensibly felt ; no social affectation fettersthe march of mind. This 
state lasts but a little while: four or five years more will see villages, 
towns, universities, &c. grow up. You will then find yourself in- 
terested in them all, and can say with pride, quorum pars magua fui: 
and if, like many others, you retain your taste for life in the woods, set 
out, emigrate every two or three years to the West, carrying your light 
baggage with you, till you are stopped by the Pacific. This, however, 
would not be my taste. It seems to me that I would love the town in 
which I saw the first stone laid—where I had, myself, cleared a part 
of the ground—that I would delight to witness the rise of a new 
sovereign State inthe magically short space of three or six years—to 
see new laws, a new social edifice elevate themselves where the savage 
yell of the Indian seared his timid prey—to hear our interests discuss- 
ed, or sinners terrified by the no less barbarous accents of a methodist 
preacher. It is the part | have myself taken, on being disgusted with 
the affairs of society, and being too active to remain idle. To a foreign- 
er it has another advantage—it enables him quietly to pass over the 
five probationary years in which he is neither a citizen nor a stranger— 
an awkward situation, which he does not feel in the wilderness. I 
wish not to conceal the difficulties and privations that accompany such 
a resolution, particularly to a stranger. The greastest inconvenience 
is the number of rascals and intriguers who, from all parts of the Uni- 
ted States, rendezvous in a new country, and are sometimes sufficient- 
ly numerous to overpower the government. This, however, endures 
but for a moment; the honest folks, sooner or later, get the upper 
hand, and this struggle, of itself, affords an agreeable occupation. I 
know nothing so amusing as going to work to expel these fellows. It 
is the picture of a revolution, as the chace is the image of war. In 
addition to this principal objection, some degree of courage is neces- 
sary to wean one’s self for some years from all society suitable to the 
education and habits of a well-bred man; to renounce the theatres 
the comforts of life, a good house, the newspaper every evening, and 
literature every morning. 

Ici point de vin qui nous grise et nous damne—we have only whiskey 
which you will recognize by the name of schnaps, to produce the same 
effects,” &c. p. 29. 


His explanation of the nature of our State and Federal 
Government, with the rise and composition of the old federal 
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and democratic parties, is clear, and surprisingly correct for a 
foreigner. We wish we could join in his praises of the work- 
ings of the complex system—that we could agree with him that 
our fovr and’ twenty independent republics, composing the 
Union, having each its constitution, its laws, and its politics, 
move each in its separate orbit, in harmony with the federal 
government! That it would be so if our government were 
brought back to its original principles, there can be no doubt. 
But late experience has shown us, that even in this popular 
government, power may be cunningly usurped, a_ revolution 
effected, and the Union basely hazarded for a pecuniary advan- 
tage! ‘The harmony which is now rapidly changing into dis- 
cord might be instantly restored, and brotherly love be once 
more kindled in our hearts, by even a prospective abandonment 
of the protective system. No one would contend that such a 
course would be unconstitutional, and it is ten thousand times 
better that a system, even if highly profitable, (which is not the 
case with this,) should be relinquished, than that the consciences 
of a large minority of the people should be violated by a com- 
pulsory submission to what they think an unconstitutional law, 
or the integrity of the Union jeoparded. 

It will be seen that we have made very free with Colonel 
Murat’s work. We have done so in order to give a better view 
of its contents. We only regret that our limits necessarily 
exclude many things worthy of notice, and we must refer our 
readers to the book itself for his wit, his humour, and his 
charming style, of which no idea can be conveyed by an abstract 
or atranslation. His account of the birth of a territory, and 
its rapid conversion into a Stare, is admirable. He first pour- 
trays the wilderness beyond the limits of civilization, the hunt- 
ing ground of the Indian; then the first visit of the white 
man to the sons of the forest, in the character of a trader, who 
is described as ‘‘intrépide chasseur, tricheur dehonte, il fait le 
‘metier perilleux d’aller a travers des contrees et des dangers 
‘inconnus, vendre aux Indiens de la poudre, des armes, des 
‘ étoffes grossiéres, mais surtout du wiskey, en echange de pel- 
‘ leteries.” (p. 66.) ‘These Indian traders become pretty nume- 
rous, and they take Indian wives who serve as interpreters. 
When the tribe get a relish for these foreign luxuries, they en- 
gage in trade with great avidity, hunting for skins to effect their 
purchases. This is their first step towards civilization. The 
wealth thus acquired by the white trader is carried home, and 
his account of the new country forms a temptation to others to 
follow his example. Adventurers now explore the country in 
parties. The Indian, in the mean time, erects his wig-wam 
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nearer the.confines of civil life, the more easily to procure his 
arins, ammunition and liquor ; and he now takes his second step 
in civilization, by accumulating horses and cattle, and setting 
his squaw to cultivate his land. She raises for him corn and 
tobacco, and with the tools furnished by the white man, he 
builds himself a more commodious cabin. In this way whole 
villages arise in the desert, and the white traders flock there 
and mix with the natives. Before long quarrels naturally arise. 
These are not always provoked by the whites, for an intoxi- 
cated savage is far from being a peaceable companion. Flint, 
in his * Recollections,” illustrates this disposition by an anec- 
dote. ‘I remember, (says he) to have seen a young Choctaw 
* warrior, very finely dressed and painted, drunk at the piazza 
‘of the house where [ lived. He made every effort to quarrel 
‘with the white people who were about the house, and was 
‘ extremely abusive and insulting. When he found that no one 
‘ would quarrel with him, in revenge, he plunged his knife into 
‘the neck of a beautiful horse which he was holding by the 
‘ halter.” These quarrels always end in bloodshed on one or both 
sides. ‘The infuriated savage then masacres the whites wherever 
he finds them, and for this purpose makes deadly inroads over the 
borders. The government of the Union is now obliged to pro- 
tect its citizens, and war is regularly waged. The Indians are 
defeated, their villages burnt, and their cattle slain. These 
hostilities do not terminate in a treaty, until the Indians have felt 
the irresistible power of the United States. By these treaties, 
which are all pretty much alike, the Indians relinquish a large 
portion of their most fertile land to the whites, retaining, under the 
name of a reserve, as much as their enemy allows them. The 
United States pay them an annuity in beasts, tools, provisions 
and money; and establish in their nation an agent, without 
whose permission no white man can enter their territory or 
trade; nor are the Indians allowed to cross the border, with- 
out a passport from him. He is also the judge of disputes 
between the Indians and whites, and sees justice done to the 
injured. ‘The United States establish, at the agency, a house 
for the agent, who has with him a blacksmith, carpenter and 
schoolmaster. A sufficient military force is also quartered 
there. If the crops have been destroyed, the United States 
give the Indians rations till the next season ; and now the na- 
tives turn their attention more particularly to agriculture. 
Sometimes, at the South, they prosper and become civilized ; 
but generally it is the reverse, and they gradually become 
extinct. .But the war has made the country better known to 
the whites, and the first persons who settle themselves there, 
VOL. Vil.—NO. 13. 15 
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oe q though without the authority of government, to which the lands 
ct i were ceded, are called squatters ; who are poor, yet industrious 
ae [ | men, who are unable to buy land, and therefore can only hold 
a it till it is sold by the United States, when they are expelled by 
" oo the purchaser. They build themselves a house of logs in two 
‘a or three days, and soon clear ground enough to plant by gird- 
ee. ling the trees. These squatters, being very numerous, are 
ae supplied with necessaries by itinerant cattle traders and ped- 
lars on horseback. ‘They have no form of 

ars on horseback. ey have no form of government among 
a ae them and settle their disputes with their fists. They have no 
ae elections or politics to disturb them, and land being of little 
hig. value, they attach the idea of property only to the animals. These 
ry be S, are all marked, and, if stolen, their owner assembles the neigh- 
i : bours, and, after proving to them his case, they go with him to 
ie the house of the thief, whom they punish at discretion. At 
ie ' length the forest is spoken of by the surrounding neighbour- 
‘ta hood, and its fertility lauded. It is mentioned in Congress, 


and it is then proposed that it should be made a territory, ‘hav- 
; ing such and such limits. A bill fixes the formof the territorial 
, an government as follows :—the executive power is lodged ina 
H governor who is appointed by the President of the United States 
| for a term of years. He hasthe power of parduning offences, 
and nominating to territorial offices. He is assisted by a sec- 
retary of state, who acts also as treasurer. The legislative 
: power is next provided for, and is lodged in a council, composed 
f of a dozen members, named every yeer by the President ; they 
t makeall the laws, subject, however, to the revision of Congress. 
Then comes the judicial authority, consisting of one judge 
for each territorial district ; and, lastly, a delegate is elected 
every two years by the people, to represent them in Congress, 


. where, however, he has no vote. The next step is the estab- 
a . lishment of a land district, whose site and limits are fixed by 
eae the department of public lands at Washington. A surveyor- 
Bik) general is nominated and despatched to the territory ; the lands 
are surveyed,and marked in six-mile squares, called townships, 
be 7 which are again subdivided into sections of six hundred and 


forty acres each, and numbered. During the period occupied 
in surveying, the government goes into operation—the governor 
and his family, the judges and their attendant officers, lawyers, 
&c. arrive with their slaves—the legislature assembles in the 
woods, in a log cabin of large size. They fix on a site for the 
capital, divide the territory into counties, choose justices of the 
peace, and pass laws, civil and criminal. The President, now, 


f by proclamation, directs a sale of the surveyed lands at a cer- 
4 tain placeand day. Strangers flock into the country to purchase, 
| but we must describe this scene in our author’s own words. 


4 
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“ Les uns cherchent des terres pour s’etablir eux-mémes le plutét 
possible ; d’autres pour un fils ou un gendre; d’autres ne sont que 
speculateurs, et n’achétent que pour revendre. Tous se repandent 
dans le pays, avec leur boussole, suivant les lignes marquées, examinant 
les terres, prenant des notes, gardant un profond silence, s’évitant l'un 
autre. Peut-€tre auront ils acheté d’un arpenteur le secret supposé 
d’une section excellente et ignorée. De petits plans 4 la main avec 
des chiffres mysterieux, circulent sous le manteau, I n’est question 
que des terres, de leurs qualités, de leur prix probable &e. L intrigue 
et la eoquinerie la plus dehontée s’y deploient dans tout leur lustre.” 
p. 83. 


By this time the rising capital has assumed a form. The 
streets are cleared and the lots sold on credit. ‘Taverns are 
erected and filled with the crowds that flock to the public sales. 
The host spreads his table for thirty persons. Two or three 
large rooms receive in a dozen beds twice that number of 
guests. They who cannot find a place stretch themselves on 
the floor. No place is reserved for dining or sleeping ; they 
are too republican for that. Each pays his dollar and has a 
right to eat and sleep where he pleases, provided he does not 
interfere with a previous occupant. It is taken for granted 
that one bed holds twe persons, and no one is so ridiculous as to 
be uneasy about who his neighbour is, any more than he would 
be in the pit at the theatre. At length the great sale day 
arrives, and our author describes its events in an animated 
strain. He makes us pity the poor squatter who is often routed 
from his dwelling like the fox from his hole, after having ren- 
dered the land much more valuable by his cultivation. 

The lowest government price at which the lands are put up 
is one dollar and a quarter per acre: they sell for that or more 
according to circumstances. When the sales are closed, the un- 
sold lands may be, at any time, obtained ata fixedsum. Thetown 
lots are gradually cleared, and the population daily increases. 
A post-office is now established, and newspapers abound; for 
every one takes a paper either from Washington, or the place 
from which he has come. Reviews and literary journals of every 
kind ‘arrive in a very short period after their publication in 
the Atlantic States. ‘The planter who has bought lands goes 
home, sells his real estate, and augments the number of his 
negroes. He then sets off with all his family, negroes, horses, 
&c. for his new purchase. He opens his road, builds bridges 
by day, and encamps every night. On his arrival he erects 
his.log huts for himself and negroes, which is accomplished in 
two or three months, during which time they biveuac. He then 
opens a field and plants it ; but his great difficulty is to live the 
first year, as corn is dear, and its transportation expensive. 
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Some neighbouring squatter, who has made a good crop and 
} has not been expelled, selis it to the planter, and having thus 
i acquired money, is himself enabled to enter the land he has 
. q occupied at the proper office, and by thus becoming a proprie- 
) tor in law, as well as in fact, he soon grows independent, and 
ar. not seldom rich. After the first year the planter extends his 
oo fields and builds a large log-house with three or four commodi- 
sh ous chambers for his family. It looks bad enough outside, but 
Ra enter and witness the contrast! You will find the family as,well 
a bred and well informed as any you could meet with iu Boston 
| or New-York. Their manners are any thing but rustic, for 
ee they have only recently left the busy world to create a new one 
a aboutthem. They receive the journals and are well acquaint- 
ee! ed with the politics of the day. Indeed, you not unfrequently 
i meet here with the very individuals whose names make a figure 
in Congress, or in some of the legislatures of the States. The 


a ae women support these privations with an angelic patience, soft- 

a ening the rugged scene and producing the most singular con- 

3 ai trasts. A planter seldom comes alone ; his friends, and often 

gy) his neighbours follow and fix themselves around him, where 
} they live happy and tranguil. i 


ia The first session of the court is now perhaps to be held, and 
Le our planter is summoned on the jury. As there is as yet no 
| ¥ court-house erected, the judge chooses a large room in a tavern 
U he or a spacious barn. Court week is a period of much excitement. 
tf People flock there from above fifty miles around, either from 
! business or curiosity. Some offer negroes, some horses for 


sale. The lawyers look about for clients, and the doctors for 
patients. ‘The sheriff opens the court, and twenty-four house 

a | keepers are ranged on two planks as juries. What an assem- 
a | blage! It is composed of all ranks quietly sitting together in 
their different costumes. The pleadings are opened, and the 


; judge charges with as much dignity as if he was sitting in West- 

‘ minster. In the evening the court adjourns, and the lawyers, 

‘ *, at their taverns, again plead over their cases and insist on their 
justice. 


It is at this time that the candidates forthe delegation to 
i Congress present themseves to the people whom they harangue. 
i This scene sometimes terminates in a fight with fists, for tem- 
: ‘perance is not on these occasions the order of the day. On 
‘ the day of election the three managers, who had been nominat- 
' ed by the governor, assemble and take an oath to conduct the 
2 | election with integrity. ‘They sit at a table near a window ; 
i an old segar box, duly sealed up, with a slit in the cover, a quire 
: of paper and an inkstand form their establishment. Here they 
1 quietly take the ballots and deposit them in the box. 
i 
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** Dans la chambre, tout se passe avec ordre, mais il n’en est pas de 
méme au dehors. Le bois est bientét rempli de chevaux et de char- 
rettes. Les electeurs arrivent en troupes, rient et chantent, souvent a 
moitie gris ds le matin, et s’excitant a soutenir leur candidats. Eux- 
mémes ou leurs amis se présentent aux arrivans avec des bulletins tout 
faits, souvent imprimes, et s’exposent a leurs railleries et a leur grossie- 
rete. Tout arrivant est questionné sur son vote; il est regu avec ap- 
plaudissement ou a coups de sifflet. Un homme influent se présente 
pour voter, €nonce son opinion et ses raisons dans un petit discours; 
le bruit cesse pour un moment et il entraine beaucoup de mond, avec lui; 
personne ne le moleste. Cependant le whiskey circule ; le soir, chacun 
est plus ou moins gris, et il est rare que le peuple souverain abdique son 
pouvoir sans une bataille générale,o personne ne s’entend, et od tous 
ceux qui ont encore leur voiture ont bien soin de ne pas s’engager. 
Chacun s’en va coucher chez sci. Les juges depouillent les suffrages, 
et envoient le resultat 4 la capitale. Le lendemain, battus et battans 
sont bons amis comme si de rien n’etait, car chacun a appris dés son en- 
fance a plier devant la majorite. Vox populi vor Dei est ici un axiome 
absolu. Il esta remarquer que l’interét public ne soufire pas de ce 
tumulte, parce que generalement, avant de voter, chacun a fait son 
choix long-temps d’avance, et gris ou sobre, s’ y tient. L’excitement 
d’un élection passe avec une extréme rapidité. Auparavant on n’en- 
tend parler que de celale lendemain il n’en est pas plus question que 
du Grand-Mogol.” p. 98. 


The above picture is quite in the style of Hogarth. 

In less than a year, large stores are erected in the town, and 
well supplied with all things necessary for the people. The 
store-keeper is generally concerned with some great house at 
the North. He brings his family with him, and they bring the 
fashions of the city from whence they came. Their dress forms 
a perfect contrast with that of the inhabitants. He often sells 
on a credit till the next crop, and when his goods arc nearly 
gone, he sends or goes for a fresh assortment. It is at this 
stage of the society, that the territory becomes the prey of vag- 
abonds, bankrupts and speculators of all descriptions, who 
appearto assemble here by concert from all parts of the Union, 
and go about seeking whom they may devour. Our author particu- 
larly denounces the land speculator as the most troublesome 
among these rogues, and he exposes the arts by which he gen- 
erally effects his purposes. But this state of things does not 
last long. As population rapidly increases, society takes a regu- 
lar shape, and these vampires are obliged to move off. Social 
meetings for pleasurable purposes now commence, .and days 
of public festivity are kept, particularly the 4th of July. This 
anniversary of our Independence is celebrated by an oration 
and a barbacue, with perhaps a subscription-ball in the evening. 
For the latter, the court-house is prepared. The Judge’s bench 
is occupied by an old negro, scraping a fiddle, accompanied by two 
little ones, thumping on the tamborin and the triangle ; tallow 
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candles throw their brilliancy on the scene ; but the women are 
as pretty and as well dressed as they are in New-York. The 
planter throws off his coarse hunting-shirt, and draws out of 
his trunk the true-blue which he wore at another time, in ano- 
ther country, and his manners are those of the best society. 
The wretchedness of the music, &c. only serves to wammees the 
gaity of the dancers. (p. 106.) 

Every succeeding years adds to the numbers of the laciitatiien 
The government has now been reduced into form—courts are 
established in each county, and the counties annually inerease. 
‘The taxes on negroes and other property are fixed—charters of 
incorporation are given to different towns, and the time now 
arrives when the second degree of the territorial government 
is conferred. It consists in giving to the people the election of 
the council, and some other privileges connected with the 
organization of the judiciary. ‘They now begin to feel the 
importance of self-government—public opinion takes a deeided 
character—population and emigration increase, the latter in a 
geometrical ratio—capital accumulates, and a bank is estab- 
lished. As soon as the important period arrives when the ter- 
ritory can count forty thousand souls, it is entitled to be admit- 
ted into the Union as a State. A convention then assembles 
to form a-constitution, which provides always for an elective 
governor, and two legislative chambers. The legislature sends 
two senators, and the people one representative to Washington ; 
and the new State begins to revolve in her orbit, adding strength 
to the particular interests she affects, and changing the equili- 
brium of the political balance of the Union. 

We shall conclude our notice of these letters by recommend- 
ing tothe serious consideration of such of our Northern friends 
as feel a disposition to intermeddle with the domestic policy of 
the Southern States, which they totally misunderstand, the 
remarks of Colonel Murat contained in his fourth letter, 
though we do not agree with him in all his speculative opini- 
ons. ‘The part on the comparative comfort of the slaves here, 
and the operatives of Europe, we translate for their use. 


‘¢ In all countries and in all times a great majofity of the human race 
is condemned to live by manual labour, and I have no doubt, that this 
portion of society is happier and more useful in a state of slavery than 
otherwise. Compare the condition of our negroes, well clad, well fed, 
with no care for to-morrow, no anxiety about their families; compare 
it, I do not say with the degraded race of free negroes and ‘mulattoes 
pressed down with the burdens of freedom without its advantages, but 
with the white operatives of Europe, working twice orthrice as much, and 
they and their families always on the eve of dying with hunger. 1 do 
not hesitate to say that our negroes are happier, not only than the 
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workers of the manufacturing towns of England, but even than the 
peasantry generally throughout Europe. Do youreply to me that the 
idea alone of liberty counterbalances the privations and iaquietudes to 
which this same liberty gives birth? I will answer you that this is true 
for you and me; but a certain degree of education, and a certain energy 
of moral life, are indispensable to the enjoyment of the noble idea of 
hberty. Take an Austrian, Hungarian or Bohemian peasant, transport 
him to America, and tell him that he isfree. The first Sunday he will find 
no one to waltz with him ; he will curse the country, her liberty and her 
elections, and will prefer to return to his Schatz, his Vervalter, his Wirth- 
Haus and his Roborth. On the other hand, the idea of an obligation 
to recognize a superior, would render one of our squatters wretched if 
you carried him to Europe, even if you gave him every advantage ima- 
ginable. They, who by destroying the feudal system in Austria, suppos- 
ed they were ameliorating the condition of the peasant, deceived them- 
selves egregiously if they did not begin by enlightening him. This 
change of condition would be necessary to him, for he could not live 
happy and feel his moral degradation. This is pretty much the case 
with the free negroes and mulattoes in some parts of the United States. 
But our slaves are happy, and do not desire any change. Whatever 
is said to the contrary, the negro is indisputably of an inferior race of 
men to the white, and apparently incapable of the same intellectual 
enjoyment. Why have they remained savages from the beginning of the 
world to the present day?’ Why do they again relapse into savageism 
as soon as they are left to themselves, as has taken place at this very 
moment in Hayti? Their happiness is limited to the happines of the 
animal, and that they enjoy more freely as slaves than they would as 
freemen or savages. This picture, doubtless, does not agree with that 
painted by Mr. Wilberforce and his saints. What! you will exclaim, 
can a negro be happy under the lash of a driver, constantly liable to 
see himself separated from his family, or to witness their dishonour 
through the libertinism of a master or overseer? All this is pathos mis- 
placed. I hire a white workman; he breaks open the door of my 
store-house, robs me, is discovered and condemned to work on the 
public highway, by which he is disgraced for life, and loses the little 
morality and honesty which remained; his misery is perhaps aggra- 
vated by that of his family to whose support his labour was necessary. 
Let one of my negroes do as much; he is whipped, and mends his 
manners. Corporeal pain once over he perceives no other bad conse- 
quence, and his innocent children are not punished for the fault of 
their father. Whatever may be said, cruel punishments are not practis- 
ed, for they would be contrary to the interest of the master. If a work- 
man whom I hire does not work, I send him away; but I cannot do 
this with my negroes, and I am obliged to make them work by corporeal 
punishment. In large plantations, where several hundred negroes are 
collected, discipline and police rules, more or less rigorous, are neces- 
sary, or every thing would soon be destroyed or stolen. As to their 
separation from their families, it is first necessary that they should have 
one. Generally they attach themselves to one wife and retain her; but 
they are exceedingly prone to change ; they who are religious get mar- 
ried, it is true, at church; but as often as they change their wives they 
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do so again; and I have known them receive the sacrament a dozen 
times, and have as many wives living, each of whom has as many hus- 
bands. Although their masters try to encourage marriage by allowing 
a great many little advantages to the contracting parties, it is rare that 
a negro marries on the plantation where he lives; he loves better to go 
among his neighbours. = 

‘“* A well regulated plantation is, in fact, a very interesting spectacle ; 
every thing prospers there, and goes on in perfect order. Each negro 
has a house ; in general they are placed in a regular order; he has his 
poultry and his pigs; he raises vegetables which he sells. At sun-rise 
the sound of a horn calls him to his work; each has his task propor- 
tioned to his strength and his skill. Commonly this task is finished by 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon; at noon the work is broken off 
by dinner. The task done, no further service is required of him; he 
cultivates his garden, or hires himself to his master for extra work, or 
visits his wife or mistress on the neighbouring plantation. On Sunday 
morning he puts omhis best clothes and goes to the barn to receive his 
weekly rations ; he passes the day as he pleases, often in dancing. The 
driver has only to give them their tasks in the morning, and see 
that they are finished in the evening. The master takes a ride on 
horseback over the fields and gives his general orders; all this is regu- 
lated like a regiment; and I have seen six months glide away without 
having even to scold. Nevertheless, from time to time quarrels and 
thefts are to be punished. At Noel, the negroes have three days rest ; 
twice a year they receive the stuffs necessary for their clothing, which 
each makes up according to his taste ; those that live in the house are 
treated exactly like the white servants in Europe; they are generally 
born and reared in the family of which they are considered as part ; 
they are very much attached to it and very faithful; whenever the 
master has a child he gives it a little negro of its own sex or age, who 
is brought up with it and becomes its confidental servant. The lit- 
tle negro and mulatto girls brought up in the house are in general 
excellent workwomen and often very pretty; but their mistresses pay 
great atteution to their manners particularly if they wait on the ladies ; 
if they behave badly, the punishment of which they are most afraid is 
that of being sold. Besides these two classes of negroes they have 
many workmen, as carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, &c.; in general 
their owners hire these out and treat them like white labourers, often 
their masters are satisfied to require of them their wages annually, and 
leave them to work out as they themselves think proper. p. 132. 


This picture is generally truae—but we must close our ex- 
tracts and refer our readers to the work itself, which will repay 
them for the time spent in its perusal. 
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Art. V.—The History of Painting in Italy, from the period of 
the revival of the Fine Arts, to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. ‘Translated from the original Italian of the Abate 
Luigi Lanzi. By Tuomas Roscoe. 6 vols. 8vo. London. 
1823. 


Tue Fine Arts and the Sciences have, in their rise and pro- 
gress, been so intimately connected with each other, that they 
have been allegorically represented as sisters, born of necessity, 
nursed and cultivated by reflection, and perfected by genius. 
Their promotion or decay has depended always, besides various 
physical causes, upon the two all-powerful moral influences of 
reiigion and government. The co-operation of these causes has, 
from the beginning, so happily or wretchedly decided the fate 
of science and of art, that it is not easy to separate their history 
from that of religious opinions and political revolutions. 

We shall, at present, confine ourselves to the history of the 
fine arts, and especially of painting, exhibiting its gradual 
improvement from the rude monochrozatic state, to the heighth 
of its glory in the Italian schools. 

The art of Plastic in soft matter may, perhaps, be considered 
as the most ancient among the fine arts, because it does not 
require any effort of the imagination, but imitates the mass of 
some certain object, together with its externa! appearance, 
which last, alone, is the occupation of painting. The shade of 
any body exposed tothe sun, or other light, may have suggested 
the first idea of outlines. These filled up with one colour, 
without regard to the subdivisions of the internal parts, gave 
rise to the monochromatic figures, so called by the ancients, 
which was undoubtedly the simplest and oldest kind of paint- 
ing. Itis quite natural for men, in the infant stage of civili- 
zation, to put more value on the charm of colours, than on that 
of the form, the exact perception of which requires a more 
practised sense ; and, extending the same principle, that they 
should be, as they have been, peculiarly fond of the red colour, 
it being more striking to the eye. ‘Throughout all zones we find 
that this colour has been used not only for monochromata, but also 
for ornaments on the bodies, dresses and furniture.* 


* Plin. H. N. lib. xxxiii. ce. 7.* This colour was sacred with the Romans; they 
painted with it the face of the statue of Jupiter; the victorious consuls, also, painted 
themselves with it.—Plin ib. Red monochromata are also mentioned among the 
Chaldeans, by Ezekiel xxiii. 14, ‘“ For as she saw painted men on the wall in red 


* “ Cinnabari veteres, qua etiam nune vocant monochromata, pingebant.” 
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The reflection of objects upon the surface of water, may 
have contributed to the great progress of the art in the expres- 
sion, upon a plain, by light and shade, or a gradation of colours, 
of roundness in a body. 

It would lead us entirely from our purpose, to trace back to 
the most fabulous ages, the history of the fine arts. It is suf- 
ficient to observe that, with one exception, they remained among 
all the nations of antiquity in a state of infancy. With the 
Grecians, the fine arts reached a degree of perfection, in some 
respects, unattainable by us. When the Romans had subjected 
Greece, all the treasures of Grecian genius were transferred to 
Rome, and excited in those proud conquerors a taste for the 
arts, until then neglected by them. ‘They had resorted to 
Etrurian workmen in all cases that required artificial skill. 

Moral and civil corruption soon followed upon the heels of 
splendid conquests, and with the overthrow of the republic, 
were destroyed all records of the sentiments and tastes of the 
ancient Romans, and effeminate luxury usurped their places. 
This degenerate taste was not satisfied with the noble simpli- 
city of the ancients ; it endeavoured to flatter the enervated 
senses by artificial charms. This decay in taste became mani- 
fest under the first emperors, and although there was an appa- 
rent restoration of the arts in the happy age of the Autonines, 
it was only the transient and momentary brightness which pre- 
ludesentireextinction. The want of good artists daily increased, 
and there is a striking instance of it in the times of Constan- 
tine. When in the year 312, that emperor had conquered the 
tyrant Maxentius, and wasto make a solemn entrance into 
Rome, the senate and the people desired to ereet him a trium- 
phal arch, but could not complete it without breaking down the 
works in relievo of a triumphal arch of Trajan, and fixing 
them upon their new structure. Consequently only afew bas- 
relievos, rudely made, could refer to the deeds of Constantine, 
and those few are far behind the more ancient, in drawing, 
invention, and composition.* There are still at Rome, of that 


colour, the figures of the Chaldeans,” &c. The Syriac interpreter translates the 
word red colour with minium. Homer's Il. ii. 637. speaks also of red-painted 
vessels. See Cook’s Travels, in Hawkesworth’s compilation, t. ii. p. 56, i. 374; 
Meares’ Voyage from China to the North-West Coast of America, pp: 112, 247, 
252 ; Cook’s Voyage to the Northern Hemisphere, t. ii. p. 305, vi. 327, 370, 379; 
Forster’s Observations made during a voyage around the world, p. 587; Captain 
Bligh’s Voyage to the South-Sea, p. 51; and many others. 


* Comp. Bellori’s Arcus Veteres. Nos. 24, 25, are bas-relievos of the ancient 
triumphal arch of Trajan and represent the occurrences of the Dacian war. Nos. 46, 
47, are the new ones, made for Constantine. Varchi, in his Istor. lib. xv. p. 588, 
relates thatunder the reign of Pope Clement VII., Lorenzo de Medici, called 
Lorenzino, the murderer of the Duke Alexander, caused all the heads of the slaves 
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age, a statue of Constantine under the portico of St. John, of 
Lateran, and two others upon the Capitolium. é’ 

_ Some are of opinion, that the goddess Roma, which is still 
preserved in the palace Barberini, is a fresco-painting of that 
age, but Winkelman* seems to doubt it, and yet he mentions 
some drawings in the library of Cardinal Alessandro Albani, 
which are supposed to be copies from paintings of the age 
of Constantine, the originals of which no longer exist. Some 
paintings which were afterwards discovered in the ruins of the 
former baths of Constantine are published by Cameron? and 
Winkelman ascribes to the fourth century two manuscripts of 
Virgil and Terence in the Vatican library, ornamented with 
figures ; the former of these manuscripts (No. 3225 in 4to.) 
was engraved in copper in the year 1677, by Pietro Sante Bar- 
toli. One who has not an opportunity of seeing the original, 
which has become, through age, almost irrecognizable, runs 
the risk of pronouncing an erroneous judgment respecting it, 
as happened to the Englishman Spence{—the same work reap- 
peared from the press in the years 1725 and 1741, enriched 
with some copperplates, engraved after a very old manuscript 
of Virgil in the same library, No. 3867. The last edition was 
by Monaldini, Rome, 1782. As tothe Terence, it is very 
inferior in beauty to the Virgil. It has twice issued from the 
press; Christ. Henr. Berger also made use of it in his Trea- 
tise on the Masks of the Ancients.§ Winkelman, in order to 
prove the decay of the arts of sculpture and architecture in the 

-age of Constantine, mentions the supposed temple of Bacchus, 
near the Church of St. Agnes, outside of Rome. He pretends 
that, from the examination of the localities, it results, that it is an 
old church which Constantine caused to be built at the request 
of his daughter Constantia, and maintains contrary to Ciampi- 
ni,|| that this work may be dated as belonging to the times 
when the old monuments were begun to be pulled down to form 


upon the amg 74: arch of Constantine, to be stolen in the night. The Pope, in 
his rage, upon this information, gave orders that the ringleader, whoever he should 
be, except Cardinal Ippolito de Medici, should be hanged,without any further legal 
proceeding ; but Cardinal Ippolito, who was informed of the affair, endeavored to 
soften the anger of the Pope, by representing to him, that this passion for anti- 
quities was peculiar to all the members of the family of Medici. The same arch 
was afterwards repaired by the urder of Clement, in 1732, to which a medal, in 
memory of that Pope, representing a copy of that monument, has reference. 


* Ital. edit. of Fea. t.in. p. 54. 


t The baths of the Romans Tab. 40-53. Marco Carloni published at Rome, 
(1780,) 12 pieces in coloured copper engravings. 
¢ Polymetis Dial. viii. p. 105. 


§ See Comment. de personis, vulgo larvis—Comp. Le Maschere sceniche e 
je figure camiche di F. Ficoroni. || Vet. Monum. t. 1. 
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the materials of new. It is true that the dissimilarity of the 
pillars and their capitals and similar circumstances prove, 
really, that the building was composed of such fragments—still 
we cannot believe, that Constantine ever destroyed heathen 
temples at Rome to form churches out of them. In these early 
times of Christianity, not even the profane buildings of the 
heathens, as the Basilica and Therme, &c. were so reformed, 
which plainly shows that Constantine endeavoured to ac- 
quire the love of the Romans by his delicate conduct, so that 
whiie he declared himself in favour of Christianity, he yet per- 
mitted and indulged others in their national creed and temples; 
nay, could we rely on aninscription,* which no longer exists, he 
even restored the portico of the temple of Concord. Besides, 
there are, when strictly examined, but a very small number of 
churches which can be said with any certainty to have been 
once heathen temples. Inthe whole of Rome, we can reckon 
noe more than ten which have undergone this change of their 
religious destination,+ while there are, on the other hand, an 
infinite number of churches in Rome, as well as in other parts 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, which were built upon sites and 
ruins of old pagan temples, as Marangonit has shown with 
great learning—yet these transformations all took place in 
subsequent ages. 

How could Winkelman have, even for one moment, believed 
that the patched upper part of a pillar, placed upside down, 
could belong to the age of Constantine ? How was it possible 
that an art, founded on rules and measurement, could have suf- . 
fered such an unprecedented decay in the short space of twenty 
years from the time of Diocletian to that of Constantine? We 
know the marvellous buildings of the former at Spalatro in 
Dalmatia from the ruins, engraved in copper, by R. Adam, 
(‘* Ruins of the palace of the Emperor Diocletian at Spalatro,” 
&c. &c.) and although, the Abbé Fortis§ in his travels through 
Dalmatia, maintains that these buildings have been greatly 
embellished in the drawings of Adam, he still acknowledges 
that, upon the whole, the gross work of the chisel and the bad 


* Martian. Typograph. Roman. lib. ii. c. 10. 


t They are, Ist, Se. Stephano, surnamed Rotondo, said to have been a temple of 
Faunus—2dly, S°. Cosmo and Damiano, of which it is uncertain whether Romulus 
and Remus or Castor and Pollux were, of old, worshipped there—3d, So. 'Teodo- 
ro, formerly sacred to Romulus—4th, S* Maria Rotunda, the former Pantheon. 
5th, Sa- Maria Egiziana, a temple of Fortuna Virilis—6th, Se- Stephano delle Ca- 
rozze, sacred to Hercules—7th, So. Lorenzo in Miranda, a temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina—sth, S@ Maria de Febribus, sacred to Mars—9th, S*- Costanza, &e. 
10th, Se. Urbano, both of them temples of Bacchus. 


t Delle cose gentilesche ad uso delle chiese: § t. ii. 
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taste of the age stand in most striking contrast with the mag- 
nificence of the plan and architecture. Looking at these works, we 
could scarcely expect, soshortly after, to meet pillars pervertedly 
placed, and other similarly gross faults. It is a general error in 
almost all authors to suppose that the fine arts, and especially 
architecture suddenly degenerated. On the contrary, we have 
every reason to believe, that they did not commence, until the 
end of the fifth century, to patch up buildings with old frag« 
ments. This degeneracy was at its height at Rome during 
the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, although the bishops of 
of some of the Roman provinces had been busy, in the preced- 
ing centuries, in demolishing temples to manufacture churches 
and basilicas as shall be shown hereafter. 

Among the churches built by Constantine at Rome, that, 
sacred to St. Paul, upon the road to Ostia, deserves particular 
notice, because while the others built by him have, with the 
progress of time, been so disfigured by modern additions, that 
nothing of their ancient simplicity and character is to be seen ; 
this church has suffered so little change or alteration, that it 
might deceive Cicero or Cesar, were they permitted to ascend 
from the Elysian fields, into the belief that they stood in an 
ancient basilica, The vulgar tradition* that Constantine had 
taken the pillars from the Mole of Adrian and ornamented this 
church with them, is positively false, since it is well known, 
that the Mole still remained in its original sound condition, 
two centuries after the erection of St. Pauls.t | 

In spite of the facts above stated, we can justly date a 
second era of the decay of the arts from Constantine, because, 
in his reign, many new circumstances commenced, operating 
disadvantageously upon them. These circumstances, together 
with those which contributed subsequently through the whole of 
the middle ages, to produce the same effects, may be divided 
into six chief points :— 

I. The transference, by Constantine, of his residence from 
Rome to Constantinople, was of serious disadvantage to the 
Western empire in this, and many other respects. 

II. The rights which Constantine granted to the Christians, 
by signing, in 313, at Milan, the famous law of tolerance, by 
which the practice of the Christian religion was allowed equally 
with Paganism ; for Constantine wrote to the governor of 
Bithynia, that he had introduced that law “ ut daremus Chris- 


* Ficoroni—Vestigie di Roma Antica—lib. i. c. 23. 
+ Procop. de bello. Goth, lib. i. ¢. 22. 
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tianis et omnibus liberam potestatem sequendi religionem, 
quam quisque voluisset*.” 

III. The invasions of different barbarous nations into the 
Western empire. : 

IV. The various schisms between the Latin and Greek 
churches. 

V. The various sects, and especially the new religion estab- 
lished by Mohammed. 

VI. The Iconoclasts. 

We shall endeavour to display the influence of these causes, 
which were sometimes varying, sometimes contemporaneous 
and co-operating, as far as the extent of our knowledge and the 
imperfection of historical materials shall permit us, always 
endeavoring to preserve the chronological order. 

As soon as Constantine had conceived the vast project of 
building a new Rome upon the site of the ancient Byzantium, 
he sent off to Rome, not only for all the artists of any merit, 
but also for all the noblest works of painting and sculpture. 
The consecration of this new seat of empire took place in the 
year 330. It was built in great haste, and was ornamented and 
embellished with all the monuments which were carried, for that 
purpose, partly from Romeand partly from Greece and the other 
provinces of the empire.t The statues of Apollo Pythius, and 
Smintheus, the trestles of the Delphic Oracle, the Muses of the 
Helicon, the famous god Pan, the Cybele which the Argonauts} 
are said to have placed upon mount Dindymus,the Minerva of Lin- 


dus,tne Amphitrite of Rhodes, and many others were, according to 


the testimony of Eusebius,§ admired by the people, no longer 
with any idolatrous reverence, but as mere ornaments. All 
these works of art were afterwards mutilated and destroyed by 
the Christians.|| Flaminius Vacca¥ and others assure us, that 
in digging about the grounds of old churches, for whatever rea- 
son, they generally found old statues which had been broken to 
pieces and buried there by the Christians, who thought, by these 
infamous actions, to disgrace the heathen idolatry. 

We should not, however, be astonished at the existence of 
many idols of marble and metal even in our day, in spite of the 


* Lactantii liber de moribus persecutorum. cap. 48. ap. Steph. Balwz. Miscellan. 
Historie. t. i. p. 10 ed. Mansi. 


+ St. Hieronymus says in his Chronic. “It appears that Constantine has plun- 
dered the whole of the East, to fill up the single town of Constantinople.” 


t Appol. Rhod. Argon. i. 1119. § In Life of Constantine, lib. iii. c. 42. 


|| Comp. Heyne’s Comment. de prisce artis operibus, que Constantinopoli ex- 
stitisse memorantur, in the Comment. Societat. Getting. t. xi. 


" See Nardini, Roma antica. t. iv. 
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persecuting zeal of so many Emperors until Theodosius II. 
and in spite of the irreconcilable hatred of the Christians of 
that age, both in the East and West, to the monuments of pa- 
ganism. It is beyond doubt, that the heathens did every thing 
in their power to conceal their sanctuaries from the eyes of 
their enemies. This is the reason why statues are constantly 
discovered in places where we know, certainly, that no temples 
or other sacred buildings ever existed. 

Constantine, however, was not satisfied with the works of 
ancient art which he collected from the various provinces of 
the empire. He caused to be erected upon a pillar, a statue 
representing the figure of the Empress Helena, and many 
representing his own.* The ideas of many other works of art 
which were ordered to be executed, were taken from the Chris- 
tian religion ; one represented a fountain upon which Christ, in 
the character of the good shepherd, was standing, and a group 
of bronze imaged Daniel among the lions. This last became 
afterwards a favourite subject with the Christian artists, and is 
to be frequently met with on sarcophagi. Constantine also 
erected a statue behind the saloon of the senate chamber, to 
the father of Athanarich, a Gothic king, whose conquests he 
praised, in order to show his esteem for the Goths.+ Histori- 
ans mention, in particular, two churches as the most important 
among the many which that Emperor built at Constantinople— 
the church of peace and that of the apostles. Of these, the 
last was designed as the burying place of the Emperors, and 
the former was subsequently enlarged and dedicated to St. 
Sophia, under which name it is universally renowned. He 
adorned its outside with 450 statues which could have no refer- 
ence to religion, because, in that early age of Christianity, the 
use of sacred figures and images was not yet introduced, or 
was deemed sinful; moreover, when this very church of St. 
Sophia was burnt down in the times of John Chrysostom, and 
Justinian began to rebuild it, more than seventy statues of 
Greek gods, and the twelve signs of the zodiac, together with 
some images of Christian kings, were found at one side under 
the rubbish,f and were placed as ornaments in different parts 
of the city. Constantine also built at Jerusalem upon the site 
of the temple of Venus, which he ordered to be demolished, the 
ehurch of the Resurrection. Many other heathen temples 

* Heyne de senioris artis operibus, qua sub imperatoribus Byzantinis facta me- 
morantur. t Themist. Orat xv.—note. 


t Suidas mentions this fact, according to the testimony of Pietro Gilgi, in his 
topography of Constantinople. See Gronov. Thesaur. Antiquit. Grecar. t. vi. 
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were demolished* by his order about the year 333, although 
when the unrestrained and imitative zeal of the Christians 
began to violate those statues of the gods which served as or- 
naments to the heathen burying places, he established laws 
forbidding these violations.t However, the above mentioned 
instances of oppression of the heathen religion took place in 
the Eastern, more than in the Western part of the Empire, for 
in the latter, idolatry existed long after the death of Constan- 
tine the Great. 

Constans, his son and successor, abolished at Rome, for 
the first time, in the year 341, the offering feasts of the hea- 
thens,j and closed their temples without destroying them, 
with the exception of the altar of the goddess Victoria, which 
suffered on that occasion, (Symmach. epist. liv. lib. 10, ad Va- 
lentinian.) and in the year 356, new edicts are issued against 
idols and sacrifices.§ Under the reign of Valentinian II. the 
senators who adhered to the old national faith, obtained per- 
mission to sacrifice at the altar of Victoria upon the capitol— 
but in the year 376, the Prefect of Rome, Gracchus, upon the 
order of Gratian, destroyed this altar together with many 
idols. 

Under the reign of Julian the apostate, the Christian religion 
suffered a great shock, and the heathen monuments were re- 
paired and rebuilt. ‘Ve know the zeal with which he erected 
statues, even to long forgotten deities, and ordered feasts for 
them. Good taste in the arts was in his age not quite lost, for 
the Greek artists, even then, travelled to Elis to copy with 
great preciseness from the Olympian Jupiter of Phidias.|| The 
early death of Julian destroyed all hope of ever restoring 
classical antiquity ; his efforts were, perhaps, too much oppo- 
sed to the spirit of the age to have succeeded, even had his 
reign been of longer duration. Under the equally short reign 
of Jovian, we find nothing worth notice recorded of the fine 
arts. He was succeeded by Valentinian and Valens ; the latter 
tolerated in the East, not only the exercise of the Jewish reli- 
gion, but also that of the heathens. Under Theodosius the 
great, the arts appear to have become a little more fashion- 
able ; for they erected monuments to him on various occasions, 
two of which twisted with works in bas-relief, are especially 
worth notice; the one was erected at the forum of Taurus, 


* Eunap. Sardian. in vita Aedessi—Theodoret, lib. v c. 10. Julian. Orat. vii- 
t Cod. Theodos. lib. ix. tit. xvii. de Sepulchris violatis. 
$ Ibid. xvi. tib. xvi, de pagan. sacrif. &c. § Cod. Theodos. lib. xvi. tit. x. leg. 6 
|| Winkelman, T. ii. note a. 
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ornamented with bas-reliefs, which immortalized his exploits 
against the Goths, Vandals, &c. It does no longer exist ; 
Bajazet destroyed it entirely ; but the altar, which Areadius 
erected to his father upon the Forum Arcadium, has been pre- 
served to the present day, but itis surrounded by so many 
buildings of the Harem, that it is entirely impossible to ap- 
proach it. Yet we possess a good drawing of it, executed by 
Gentile Bellini, in the time of Mahomet the II. It is in the 
painting academy at Paris.* That the number of the statues 
erected in the Roman empire in honor of Theodosius, must 
have been considerable, is plain from the circumstance, that in 
the rebellion which took place at Antioch in the year 3387, the 
ringleaders threw down the figures of the emperor, his wife 
and children.t These manifestations of respect could not have 
been very flattering, since it was customary to erect at the 
public places in the capital towns, the figures of actors and 
wags at the side of those of the emperors}; which circum- 
stance exhibits to us at once the complete effeminacy and cor- 
ruption of the age. Zeal of religion, rather than hatred to- 
wards the arts, was the reason why Theodosius himself gave 
in the East strict orders against idolatry, and commissioned 
Valentinian to abolish it in Italy§; he demolished also many 
temples, the most famous of which was that of Serapis, in 
Egypt. Yet the Romans who adhered to the ancient heathen 
creed continued, in spite of these repeated prohibitions, to exer- 
cise their religious processions publicly, as is plainly seen 
from the many consular inscriptions. Paganism found as yet 
a great support in the Roman senate, because the majority of 
them professed it. 

That division in the Eastern and Western empires, which 
ehronologers date from the year 395, the year when Theodo- 
sius died, is by no means necessary, and is a misrepresentation 
of history. The Roman empire remained in itself wholly undi- 
vided, although it was governed by two coequal emperors at 
two different places ; it resembled much the government of the 
three sons of Constantine, when the unity of the empire did 
not suffer in the least. The laws were given in common by the 
two emperors, and were in force throughout the whole of the 
empire ; their names, too, were together written in the consular 


* The chief work on that monument is “ Menetrii Columna Theodosiana, 
quam vulgo historiatam vocant,” with 18 copper-plates, by Hierony. Vallet. 


t Gothfr. Chronol. Cod. Theodos. ad ann. 387. 
¢ Cod. Theodos. lib. xv. tit. 7. leg. 15. § Ibid. xvi. tit. 10. 
VOL. VIL—NO. 13. 17 
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# 4 | i annals, and engraved in public buildings. After the death of 
Honorius, Theodosius the II. sent Valentinian the III. to Rome, 
Vir a: if first with the title of Cesar, and afterwards of Augustus. Also, 
i Leo the Great, sent thither Anthemius ; and Mauritius, the 
gt a Cappadocian, in his will, left the East to his first born 
a) | son Theodosius, and Rome, together with Italy, to Tibe- 
) rius, although this latter clause was not carried into effect, 
Te since he was succeeded by Phocas. After the death of Au- 
ie gustulus, who is generally considered as the last Western 
ae emperor, there was an interregnum in Italy, which terminated 
ae) in sending thither from. Constantinople Exarchs,* to govern 
| that part of the country which had not as yet fallen into the 
i hands of the barbarians. All these facts are so many proofs 
| of the undivided Jus imperii. It was not until long after, that 
| i Charlemagne founded in the West a new empire of a form 
Te quite different from that of Constantinople ; and only from that 
oe time can we with justice oppose the two empires. 
destructive zeal of the Christians against the arts, of 
4 which we have given some instances, increased with the 
hte course of time. Not content with destroying all that they 
oa met with of heathen gods in painting, mosaic or sculpture, 
Biss) they turned their rage upon the monuments which the an- 
Hee cients erected to the memory of their heroes and other cele- 
4 brated men, without any reference to religion. ‘Their hatred 


against all that belonged to the heathens was so great, that 
they, for the most part, destroyed them entirely, or if they 


fi! wished to turn them to some profitable use, they first pa- 
a | rified them.+ So when they were often short of materials 
i in building or ornamenting new churches and basilicas, they 
he a) destroyed the heathen temples or other profane buildings. 
i Honorius, although he prohibited, in Spain, in 399, the offering- 
Ae feasts of the heathens, still not wishing to strip their build- 


ings of any thing, published a law in which he forbade 
bi it the destruction of such statues as served for ornaments of public 
buildings. 

The fifth century was the most destructive to the remnants 
of former art, on account of the frequent attacks of the differ- 


* Longinus was the first exarch at Ravenna in the year 567. 


be ; f t Thus, Hermoldus Nigellus abbé of Languedoc advised Harold, king of Daene- 
ae mark, to melt first into a mass two metal statues of Jupiter and Neptune, and they 
aie. to make of them kitchen furniture. 
( t é i ; De Jove fac ollas nigras, fulvos que lebetes, 
> ae [gnem semper ament, auctor ut ipse suus ; 
if | Neptuno fabricetur aquae gerulus tibi iure 
et semper habebit honos. 
Oe illy, t. ii. p. 41 
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ent barbarous nations upon the Roman Empire, in which they 
sometimes succeeded in ravaging not only Italy and Rome, 
but also other provinces. First came the Visi-goths, who con- 
quered Rome under the command of their king Alarie, in 
the year 410, yet without injuring the monuments of art.* 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, ordered, 437, as an Arian, the 
first persecution of the Catholic Christians in Africa. In the 
year 445, during the pontificate of Leo I. Attila, called the di- 
vine scourge, with his army of Huns, appeared in Italy. All the 
historians do not agree in the statement, that Genseric when 
he landed 455, with a large fleet from Africa, in Italy, did 
much mischief in Rome. lornandest denies that he set the 
town on fire ; but many other contemporary writers, among them 
St. Augustint maintains the fact positively. Procopius§ says, 
that only the Salaric gate, where Genseric entered, and the 
adjoining houses were destroyed by fire, among which was 
the celebrated palace of Sallust. Certain it 1s, that Genseric 
plundered the imperial palace and took away with him every 
thing of any value, even the copper furniture. He also took 
the half of the plates of gilded bronze, with which the temple 
of the Capitoline Jupiter was covered. A vessel, loaded with 
statues and bound for Carthage, sunk in the sea. 

In the year 476, in the time of Pope Simplicius, Odoacer, 
king of the Heruli, entered Italy, deposed Augustulus from the 
throne ; and, in some degree, terminated the Western empire; 
for these barbarous conquerors did not choose to assume the 
title of emperor, but were satisfied with that of king. Thus 
an interregnum continued in Italy 324 years until Charle- 
magne was crowned emperor. 

In the year 493, Theodoric, king of the Ostro-goths, seized 
the government of Italy, which lasted thirty-three years. He 
had in Cassiodorus a wise and humane counsellor, by whose 
advice he repaired many old and built new monuments; and 
thus he favoured the arts. Cassiodorus notices the for- 
mula comitivae Romanae|| which agreed with the instruction 
of a Centurio rerum nitentium, whose duty it was to watch 
over the preservation of the public works of art. Although 


* Baronius maintains falsely (sub. 389 No. 2 ) that the destruction of the idols in 
Italy is to be attributed more to the Goths than to the Christians ; Gibbon, (Hist. of 
the Decline, &c. v. xii.) shows the contrary. 


t De rebus gestis. cap. 36. +t De civit. dei. 


§ De bello Vandal. lib. i. c. 2. 


| Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xvi. c. 6, where Valesius, in his notes, thus explains, 
the words of Ammian.:—Centurio nitentium rerum, i. e. qui signorum ac statua- 
rum ex aere ac marmori in urbe curam gerebat, noctuque cum militibus observe- 
bat, ne quis ea confringeret aut mutilaret.” 
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iH i there existed at Rome in the earlier ages, laws and officers 
RE 7) against any who committed damage and injury to statues, 
oi buildings, &c,* yet Theodoric acquired, by these regula- 
3 ha a Jations, the love of the Romans, who ardently desired to see 
et the monuments preserved in their old splendor.t This Go- 
yh ae } thie king did not, however, confine his providential care 
ie of the arts to Rome; all the provinces conquered by him en- 
ee joyed it. When under his reign, a statue of bronze was 
ea i stolen at Como, he did every thing in his power to detect the 
thief At Ravenna he restored an aqueduct founded by 
il Trajan, and ornamented the town with many new buildings. 
) He did the same at Pavia.§ 

i Symmachus, a contemporary of Theodoric, notices, in sev- 
ae eral passages, works of painting. In one place, when speak- 


ing of baths,|| he seems to be grieved, that the small apart- 
‘i ments were not ornamented, as formerly, with works of 
mikey Mosaic. In another place, he speaks of a new kind of Mo- 
. saic,q and finally of a painter, Lucillus.** The distinguished 
merits of Symmachus procured him the favour of Theodo- 
ric, and the superintendence of the buildings, which were 
either repaired, or newly constructed at Rome. 

It is certainly a false opinion, although adopted by many, 
that a corruption of taste in architecture did not steal in until 
the reign of Theodoric, when were introduced pointed arches, 
many arches connected and continued over the pillars, &c. 
These faults had been already, although in a far less de- 
gree, committed in the age of Augustus,#t and gradu- 
ally increased in the subsequent ages. The architects of 
whom Theodoric made use, were Aloysius and Daniel,i{ be- 


= 


| | sides Cassiodorus, whose writings bear evidence of architec- 
ah tural knowledge. The renowned Basilica at Ravenna, called 
bie | the Basilica of Hercules, was, at that time, embellished with 
ate fragments of marble of old architecture. Also the renowned 
ai Rotunda at Ravenna, the cupola of which is made of one sin- 


* gle piece, thirty-eight feet in diameter, fifteen feet in thick- 
Ae ness, and one hundred thousand pounds in weight, is the 


| ; . ; i) * See Guasco de l’usage des statues. t Procop. de bello. Goth. iv. c. 22. 
t Cassiod. var. epist. lib. ii. 350. 
a § Ibid. lib. i. 5, iii. 9. | Epist. variar. vi. 49. 
: q Ib. Epist. 42. “ novum quippe musivi genus,” &c. 
4 Ep. 50. “ quantum domui meae cultum Lucil!us quidam pictor adiecerit,” 
tt Vitruv. lib. vii. c.5 tt Cassiod. Variar. Epist. ii. 39. 
kj 
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work of that age, viz. of the year 495.* It was surrounded 

by the colossal statues of metal consecrated to the Apostles, 

— were afterwards taken away by the French, under Louis 
if. 

The advice of Cassiodorus had no less influence on the dis- 
position of the queen Amalasontha, the daughter of Theodo- 
ric, and thus she too favoured the arts and sciences; her ex- 
ample was also followed by her son, king Athalaric. After 
the death of Theodoric, she caused the statues of Boethius and 
Symmachus, which had been thrown down,? to be replaced; one 
statue of the former is yet seen in the gallery Giustiniani. 

From what has been above observed, it follows, that the Goths 
are not the authors of that taste in architecture, generally 
called the Gothic. It is very certain, that they brought with 
them neither architects nor painters; they were all soldiers, 
and when they settled in Italy they made use of the native 
artists; but as the taste in Italy had considerably degenerated, 
it naturally continued to sink in the same ratio. On the con- 
trary, the Goths made efforts to prevent this degeneracy in the 
arts, since their prince encouraged, and gave opportunity of 
display to the prominent talents in Italy at that time. How- 
ever, the opinion of many authors, among whom Miliziat is 
the most important, that the Goths, and especially the bar- 
barians, who settled in Italy, had no architecture whatever, 
seems to be a littletoo exaggerated; for every nation, however 
savage, has a certain architecture suitable to its soil, climate, 
materiél and national character ; but the Goths were by no means 
savages or novices in the arts of practical life. They had been 
long before in intercourse with it, and were Christians of the 
sect of Arius. 

To return to the architecture of that age, we have yet to 
observe, that many statues were erected to ‘Theodoric both at 
Rome and Ravenna. Upon one in the market at Napoli they 
tried a new invention ; to compose it of little stones of dif- 
ferent colours, closely joined together. This mechanical 
experiment did not well answer its purpose, since the whole 
mass dissolved and fell asunder, even yet in the life-time - 


= 


* Worthy of perusal is a pamphlet on that subject, entitled: Ravenna liberata 
da Romani, &c. Ragiomento di Maestro Daniel Scultore Sarcofacajo ; it is 
inserted in the ‘Nuova Raccolta‘d’opuscoli scientifici,” &c. t. xvi. Itis there shown— 
with many arguments against the author of the Ravenna liberata da Goti—under 
je assumed name of Daniel, that the Rotunda is to be dated from the time of The 
odoric. 


t See Raph, Volates. in Anthropologia. 


! Memorie degl’ Architetti, in the life of Aloysins 
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of the same prince.* Still, this’ fact proves not only the 
continuance of the arts, but also the efforts of the artists to 
supply the want of perfection in their works, by the charm of 
novelty. It appears to us very probable, that the statue con- 
sisted of a stucco, mixed of lime and stuc, in which were 
joined the little stones of different colours, after the style of 
Mosaic.t 

In the conspiracy against Justinian, at Constantinople, in 
ug the year 531, the church of St. Sophia was burnt down, where- 
ai! | by, as we have before observed, the arts suffered severely, be- 
| éause the numerous statues which ornamented it on the out- 


Procop. de bello Goth. i. c. 24. 


t There were excellent statues of thiskind, which represented Tritons at Versailles, 
until the modern barbarians destroyed a great part of the monuments in France. 
i Our author speaks i. 34; ii. 250; iii. 341—in such a general and superficial 
Hl manner of the art of Mosaic, and seems even to bestow the merit of perfection in 


this art to the Venetian school, because he took Zanetti for his guide—that it 
} may be gratifying to many readers to have a distinct illustration of this branch of 
er ' sculpture. The Florentine Mosaic, called lavoro di commesso, is distinguished 
tie | from the common Mosaic—which consists of the composition of little stones or 
coloured genes of a cubic figure—by using in its composition stones of different 
sizes and figures, as they suit the certain spots. The ancients—as may be seen in 
i different places of Vitruvius and Plinius—were acquainted with both kinds of Mosaic. 
Modern Rome brought to perfection Mosaic of pieces of glass, and Florence of 
oe t hard stones. Vasari mentions that even at the time of Cosmo I. they used to com- 
Vine se pose precious tables in that way ; however, he does not mentior what they repre- 
ht He, sented. Afterwards, efforts were made to perfect that art, and to imitate all 
o) | natural objects. They made use, for that purpose, of the most rare stones, and they 
a discovered treasures of minerals, which nature had concealed in the depths of 
mountainsand rivers. They ey knew how to make use of the sports of acci- 
dent, and the natural spots of all kinds of stones. Besides a nuinber of Oriental stones 

|) | which were used in such works, certain stones of Monteruffodi in Volterrana, im- 
a properly called Chalcedony, were case ye A valued. One of the most exquisite 
i works of this kind—although composed only of grey colour—is undoubtedly the 

; ' floor of the Dome at Pisa; it was commenced by Duccio a It represents 
>. ae in different divisions, different stories composed of three kinds of marble: white, 
| ee light, and dark grey. Although there are at Florence such works of much 
a richer materials, as for instance, the Chapel of the Cardinal of Portugal, in the 
a church St. Miniato al Monte, and the chapel of the Gaddi, in S@ Maria No- 
leah, vella, they are still inferior in composition to that of the Dome at Pisa. Under Fer- 
a dinand I. a plate was composed (1597) of hard and precious stones for the Empe- 

ror Rudolph, which surpassed all anterior works of the kind. They even succeed- 

Wie ed in composing portraits in Mosaic; the most renowned is that of Clemens VIII. 
ie which Ferdinand sent (1601) to be delivered to the Pope with the assurance, 
: | that this new way of composing with little stones all the different parts of 
the face, was his own invention (Tiraboschi Istoria, &c. t. viii. P. iii. p. 158.) 
Ag The same Prince had such a passion for these kinds of works, that he asked 
(1608) permission of the King of Spain to send four persons to the Mogul, 
ay only to collect stones. To this period belong the fine plates in the Florentine 
f Gallery, on one of which, representing a view of the Pisanian port near Livor- 
t no, are imitated the waves of the sea with Lapis Lazuli. The handsomest is that 


in the Tribune, made 1633—1649, under the inspection of Iacopo Autelli. A 
masterpiece of this kind is the fore-part of an altar Decisis, ornamented 
it with hard and precious stones which was executed by a vow of the grand duke 
| Cosmo II. (1619), and is exhibited in the Royal Chapel on every Monday and 


Thursday. 
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side were all old Grecian and Roman. Justinian had this 
church rebuilt in the year 537 ; the architects were Anthemius 
of ‘Tralles, and Isidorus of Miletus* 

At the same time Belisarius was victorious over Vitiges, 
king of Italy ; by these victories almost all the aqueducts at 
Rome were destroyed. In the year 537, Rome was again 
besieged by the Goths, and as-they dared an assault upon the 
Mole of Adrian, the besieged, for want of other weapons, 
broke to pieces the statues which abounded in that building, 
and threw them down upon the assailing enemyt ; and when 
the ditch of the Mole was cleaned, under the reign of Pope 
Urban VIII., many statues were found therein.{ The works 
of painting and sculpture from the time of Justinian, some of 
which are still in existence, testify really the miserable state of 
these arts at that time; however, they also show that if the 
art was not preserved, still the profession was. The following 
circumstance of the history of that time, deserves notice, be- 
cause it shows what value they put on the honour of public 
statues, however badly constructed they might have been. It 
was nearly included in one of the articles of peace which 
Theodatus proposed to Justinian, (535) that he (Theodatus) 
should never have erected statues of bronze or other metals, 
to himself alone, but always in common with the emperor. 
Cassiodorus also makes mention of Mosaic works of those 
times.|| John, bishop of Naples, caused to be worked in Mosaic, 
under the reign of Justinian, a portrait of the glorious wans- 
figuration of Christ, forthe Basilica, called Stephania ; his sue- 
cessor, Vincentius, ornamented a large dining room in his palace 
with portraits.§ 

Long before, Paulinus, Bishop of Nola (d. 431) bad orna- 
mented the portico of the basilica of St. Felix,** with pictures 
which represented stories of the Old Testament ;tt in the same 


* Procop. de edificiis Justiniani, lib. i. c. 2, et lib. ii. c. 3. Vegetius says, that 
Justinian had employed five hundred architects. 


t Procop. de bell. Goth, lib. i. c. 22. 


¢ Winkelman believes, that the renowned sleeping Faun, in the palace Barbe- 
rini, was also there discovered. 


§ Procop. de bell. Goth, lib.i.c. 6. ‘“‘ Huic (Theodato) nunquam statua ex 
‘ere aliave materia poneretur, at utrique semper.” 


| Var. formul. vii. 5. 


| §{ See Johannis Diaconi Chronic. Episc. Neapolit. in Muratori Scriptor. rerum 
Htaliearum, vol. i. t. ii. p. 299. 


** Paul. Nel. Episcop. opera. tt Ibid. Carmen. 9. 
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way he ornamented the chapel of the font,* and repaired 
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the basilica. Ina letter to Severus,t where he also speak 
of painting, he makes use of the expression: neque ceris 
liquentibus,t which, together with many other passages, both of 
the Latin and Greek fathers of the church, entitles us to the 
sure conclusion, that the encaustic painting on walls and upon 
wood, was at that time still in use. Pradentius, a Christian 
poet of the end of the fourth century, says in his hymn (viii. v. 
10) to the praise of St. Cassianus, that his martyrdom is paint- 
ed at Imola inthe church called after him; in another hymn,§ 
he describes the martyrdom of Hippolytus, which was painted in 
the church of that Saint at Rome. ‘The use of sacred pictures 
as ornaments in churches became at that time fashionable, not 
only in Italy, but also in Asia and other countries. St. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, who lived in the last half of the fourth century, 
gives us in one of his writings a description of some pictures. 
In one of his speeches, || he gives a long description of a painting 
representing the sacrifice of Abraham and Isaac, at which, he 
says, he could never Jook without being affected to tears. In 
his speech in praise of St. Theodore, he makes mention not 
only of painting, but also of sculpture and Mosaic. He finally 


* Potéma xxv. car. 10. t Ibid. Ep. 30. 

Basilii Homil. contra. Sabellianos, p. 805: porpou 
lignum et cera et pictoris artificium facit ima- 
ginem corruptibilem. Chrysost. Howil. xo env xnpoXurov 
papriv Being ; ego et cera perfusam dilexi picturam pietate 
repletam. Eiusdem Homil. ig in pelvim seu lotionem feriae. 
"Ov Govida bude xnpixuTov ypamiv, GAAG Tov sod 
Bascirzws. Non tabulam honorant, neque perfusam cera picturam, sed figuram 
imperatoris—see also Synod. vii. ecumen act. 4. where xyoiyuroy is translated : 
ex cera fusilem imaginem, or ex cera fusili constantem. 


§ X. v. 120. || Gregor. Nysseni Opera. t. i. 476, (Ed. Paris, 1638.) 


q Ibid t. iii. p.579. “ Quod si venerit ad aliquem locum similem huic, ubi hodie 
noster conventus habetur, ubi memoria justi, saneteque reliquize sunt; primam 
quidem earum rerum magnificentia, quas videt, oblectatur, dum aedem et templum 
Dei et magnitudine structure et adjecti ornatus decore splendide elaboratum intue- 
tur, ubi et faber in animalium figuram lignum firmavit, et latomus ad argenti levi- 
tatem crustas lapideas expolivit, induxit autem etiam pictor (lores artis in imagine 
depictos, fortia facta martyris, repugnantias, cruciatus, efferratas et immanes tyran- 
norum formas, impetus violentos, flammineum illum fornacem, beatissimam consum- 
mationem athlete, certaminum presidis Christi humane forme efligiem, omnia 
nobis tamquam in libro quodam, qui linguarum interpretationes continet, coloribus 
artificiose depingens, certamina ac labores martyris nobis expressit, ac tamquam pra- 
tum amenum et floridum, templum exornavit. Solet enim etiam pictura tacens in 
gsc loqui, maximeque prodesse ; lapillorum item concinnator historia: par opus 

n pavimento quod pedibus calcatur, effecit,” &c. The whole of this passage is 
remarkable, because it shows how much they, at that time, still dared, however 
incompetent, to express themselves on the arts, and how unconscious they were 
of the decay of the arts, since their admiratiou descended to the qualities of the 
artists. The good father could really not have admired more warmly the works of 
an Apelles or Protagenes !! 
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relates in his biography of Gregory, the worker of miracles,* 
that the latter permitted the heathens, who were convert- 
ed by him, to refresh themselves with the sight of the sacred 
pictures. Asterius also describes minutely the martyrdom of 
St. Euphemie, painted upon linen, which was so well executed, 
that it might be considered as the work of Euphranor.t 
This last passage, and many others concerning painting upon 
linen, sufficiently prove, that its use was preserved from the time 
of Nero, whence they date its invention{ to the middle ages. 
‘Two not less important passages concerning painting, are 

-found, the one in Basilius,§ and the other in Gregory of Na- 
-zianzen.|| Also Maximian, Bishop of Ravenna had pictures 
worked in Mosaic for the basilica of St. Stephen.q The same 
was done in the year 440, at Ravenna, by Galla Placidia, in 
the church of St. Nazarius and Celsus** and by the Bishop 
Neo in the church of Johannes in Fonte.t+ We should really 
be too prolix if we attempted to cite here all the passages and 
notices of the paintings and works in Mosaic of that time, which 
are scattered through the works of Anastasius, Platina, Ciam- 
pini and Furietti. We shall here point out only a few obser- 
vations important to our subject. 

Sextus II]. had works in Mosaic executed,tt and under Leo 
the Great, in the year 441, the largest vault in the basilica of 
St. Paul, was worked in Mosaic.§§ About the same time the 
pictures of the forty-two first Bishops at Rome, which are yet seen 
in the same church, wereexecuted. Pope Hilarius caused in 
the year 462, the chapel of the saints, of John the Baptist and 
John the Evangelist, in the Lateran, to be ornamented with 
works in Mosaic, and Simplicius did the same in the church 
Sa, Maria Maggiore.|||| Flaucus Recimer embellished, 472, in 
the same way, the church Sa. Agatha in Suburra.¢q This zeal 
lasted until the sixth century. Pope Symmachus placed all 


* Gregor. Nyssen. t. iii. p. 574. C. 
+ S. Binci Concilia gener. t. iii. p. 327. Concil. cecum. vii. act 4. 


¢ Winkelman, in his His. of the Arts, has, according to Lessing, falsely explain- 
ed the passage of Pliny, concerning the colossus of Nero painted upon linen. 
Lessing maintains, that the admiration does not refer to the matter upon which it 
was painted, but to the size of one hundred and twenty feet. See Lessing’s Cot- 
tectaneen, 2d part. 


§ T.i Homil. in 8. Barlaam. || T. i. ep. 49. ad. Olympiam. 
Angello, in his Life of this bishop; in Murator, script. rer. Ital. t. ii. p. 1s 
** Ciampini, t. i, p. 224. 
tt Ibid, p. 235. tt Ibid, p. 203, 211. §§ Ibid, 228. 
Campiani, t. i. p. 242. Ibid. 250. 
VOL. VIL—-NoO. 13. 18 
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kinds of works in Mosaic in the basilica and portico of St. 
Peter’s, and adorned St. Paul’s church with pictures. The 
same did Felix III. (called the [Vth.) in the church which he 
built in memory of St. Cosmus and Damianus, and Pelagius 
II. (579) inthe church of St. Laurentius upon the Verauic field.* 
We even find that the sacred images often served as the means 
of making proselytes. When St. Augustin was despatched 
on a mission to England to convert the heathens there, he ap- 
peared, according to the testimony of Beda,t+ before king 
Edelbert with the cross and a painted picture of Christ. 

At this period the power of the Longobards in Italy, which be- 
gan with king Alboin (56-) and terminated with Desiderius (774) 
was predominant. The natural rudeness of this people necessa- 
rily manifested an entire indifference towards the fine arts, and 
their sanguinary wars were in a great measure the cause of the 
ruin of many precious works of antique art. It is true, 
that they constructed some new buildings, of which there 
are yet remnants at Padua and other places of Italy ;{ but the 
degeneracy of architecture increased under their dominion ; 
they cared no longer about the proportions of the parts, which 
they loaded with the most grotesque ornaments, contrary to all 
rules of correct drawing. One of the first edifices of the 
Longobards was the Abbey at Bobhio. At Monza there is yet 
preserved, in part,the rich treasure of gifts made by queen 
Theodelinde to the temple of John the Baptist, and on the 
largest gate is seen a bas-relief, among which are the figures 
of Theodelinde and king Agilulf. From the quality of these 
sculptures we may easily decide upon the state of painting 
at that time. However, the Longobards sometimes gave 
occupation to artists; queen Theodelinde had painted in her 
palace at Monza, many exploits of her people.{ At Pavia, 
too, are seen sculptures of that age, in St. Michael's Church, 
and Luitprand ornamented with Mosaic, the basilica of St. 
Anastasius in his royal residence, Olona.|| , 

But let us not lose sight of Rome, where, however, accord- 
ing to the opinion of many authors, Pope Gregory I. inflicted 
an irreparable injury upon posterity by demolishing temples 
and other churches which testified the magnificence of their 
founders, the ancient Romans. There is a passage in Platina’s 
life of Sabinianus I. who succeeded the former in the papal 
dignity, which deserves notice. ‘Many authors inform us,” 


* Campiani, t. ii. p. 101. + Beda, Hist. Ang}. 


t Muratori Annal. d’ital, under the years 660, 675, 700, 722; also delle 
antichita Longob. t. i. Diss. 1. 


§ Paul. Diacon. Hist. Longob. I. iv. c. 20 || Gruter Inserip. Ant. p. 1168. 
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‘says he, “ that Sabinianus has, induced by some Romans, act- 
‘ed very rudely towards the memory of Gregory, because, as long 
‘as he lived, he had always caused the ancient statues through- 
‘out the town to be thrown down and broken in pieces.” 
He afterwards adds: ‘The statues which we now see lying on 
‘the ground are fallen down, either by age, or because their 
‘ pedestals were taken away to make use of their bronze or fine 
‘marble. Nor ought we to be astonished at seeing them with- 
‘out heads, because the head as the most fragile and tender part 
‘of a statue, must suffer the first at its downfall. But why 
‘do I argue on presumptions? Since it is known that the 
‘heads were not broken, but dissolved from their trunks, 
‘which could have been done with no other view but to carry 
‘them away easier than together with their trunks. Even in 
‘our days we see the same done by those who value antiquities.” 
We perceive fiom the conclusion of this passage, that it was 
not yet out of fashion, in the time of Platina, who lived under 
Paul II. to destroy works of ancient art, although the cause 
was no longer religious zeal, but merely the desire of their 
possession. The pictures executed at that time, of which men- 
tion is often made in the works of Gregory the Great, must have 
been a very poor indemnification for the destruction of the 
ancient *monuments.* Also Boniface IV. caused the ruin of 
many precious works of every kind of art: when he re- 
ceived from the Emperor Phocas permission to transform 
the Pantheon into a church, he threw out all the pictures 
of the gods which he found in it,t and which must have 
amounted to a very great number, because the temple had 
received the appellation of Pantheon, on account of their 
number. In the year 622, Honorius I. was elected Pope ; 
although he loved the arts, he still did not hesitate to destroy 
the heathen monuments for religious use; thus he took the tiles 
of brass from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and covered 
St. Peter’s church with them.{ He also built different temples 
and embellished St. Agnes’ church with Mosaics ;{ his succes- 
sor Severinus adorned the Vatican.|| 

However poor and void of true merit, all the works of 
art of that period are, still Anastasius and other authors of that 


* Gregorii Magni Opera omnia, lib. vii. epis. 3, 5 and 58. 
t Platina 


t Some manuscripts of Anastasius Biblioth. say :—‘ quas levavit de templo quod 
appellatur Romuli.” 

§ Murat. scrip. rer. Ital. ea 1. 

| Ibid p. 137. Renovavit absidam beati Petri Apostoli ex musiva, quod dirutum 
erat. 
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age lavish upon them the greatest praises, which really shows 
the profound ignorance of the people of that time ; neverthe- 
less, the common opinion which prevails, even now, that the 
| art of painting entirely ceased to be practised under the do- 
| 


EEN 


minion of those barbarous nations, so that it was necessary for 
Cimabue, in the thirteenth century, to recreate this art quite 
anew, isentirely false. Already have two celebrated men, who 
have done much for the history of arts and sciences, Muratori 
and Maffei,* combated this general prejudice, and cited a great 
number of witnesses to prove the contrary. 
Although Mahomed was born in 570, he did not form an 
epoch in history until 622, the time of his flight to Mecca. 
The sect which he created increased every day, especially 
aeaes by his conquests, to the disadvantage not only of Christian- 
a ity but also of the fine arts. The second kalif Omar Ben 
ie Alkhetal conquered, with his Arabs, Syria, Chaldaea, Mesopo- 
4 eS tamia, Egyptand Persia, thirty-six thousand towns and castles, 
destroyed four thousand temples, both christian and heathen, 
; and built fourteen hundred mosques.t How many precious, 
although not tasteful works of art, must have been destroyed 
in the wealthy countries of the East, by these expeditions, may 
be inferred from one instance. Saadi, one of Omar’s generals, 
conquered, in the year 637, Madain, the capital town of*Persia, 
with all the treasures of Kosroés, consisting of gold, silver, 
a precious stones, armories, &c. among which was a silkencarpet, 
: sixty yards long, and as wide, upon which were embroidered, 
in precious stones, figures and flowers. The edge represented 
the earth in the season of spring, with grass, flowers and vege- 
tables, all composed of gold, silver and precious stones. This 
rich carpet was sent to Omar, who cut it in pieces and divided 
it among his friends. Ali received a part the least valuable of 
all, and sold it for twenty thousand drachmas.{ In the subse- 
quent ages, the Arabs settled in different countries of Europe, 
and heeame citizens, and as there was alsoa civil intercourse 
with them, besides that of war, the Arabian taste in architec- 
ture, was gradually extended in Europe. 
The pillages of the Saracens were the natural consequences 
; of war, and their hostile treatment of the works of art, espe- 
{ cially of those which had reference to religion, arose from their 
conception of religion. Rome, which was spared from their 
| arms, experienced a far more infamous pillage at the en- 
j trance of Emperor Constans If. (663,) who, in a short stay there 
af only twelve days, stripped the town of all its artificial 


& 
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“ Antiquit. Ital. vol. ii, Dissert. 22. Verona illust. t. iii. c. 6. 
t See Khondemir. t Abulfede (the Moslem Annals,) t. i. 
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works of bronze, so as to take off even the roof of the 
Pantheon ; which he did likewise at Syracuse, where he was 
killed by the Saracens, and his plunder sent to Alexandria.* 
In spite of so many violent interruptions, the Popes were not 
tired of embellishing the basilicas and other sacred buildings with 
pictures and Mosaics ; this was especailly done by Benedict IL. 
(elected 624) and ServiusI. Under the pontificate of the former, 
St. Peter’s was repaired, and the frontispiece adorned with 
Mosaics ; he also caused some works in sculpture to be executed. 
John VIL. built in the same church a chapel, and adorned it 
anew with pictures and statues. Constantine (elected 707) had 
painted for the portico of St. Peter's, the likenesses of those 
fathers of the church, who were seen at the six great councils, 
which had taken place before his time, and were taken away 
from St. Sophia's at Constantinople, by the order of Emperor 
Philippicus.t Similar efforts are mentioned also of Gregory IT. 
Zacharias, Paul I., and Adrian I. After so many facts, it can- 
not be denied, that the arts were indebted, in those barbarous 
ages, for their preservation from entire destruction at Rome 
much to the efforts of the Popes. 

Not the Popes alone, however, but also other clergymen glori- 
ously contended with them in this respect. John, bishop at Na- 
ples (600) adorned the consignatorium{ with pictures.4 Repara- 
tus, bishop at Ravenna had painted the likenesses of his predeces- 
sors and his own.|| In the sueceeding century, Potone XI. 
Abbot of Monte Casino built a church in honour of St. Michael, 
and adorned it with pictures; Stephen, Abbot of the clois- 
ter at Subiato (706) had the church belonging to that cloister 
painted. ‘The unknown Salernitanian Chronicler** speaks of a 
likeness of Anigisius, Duke of Benevento, which is preserved in the 
church of Capua, and was shown to Charlemagne in the year 787. 

Many were of the opinion, that all the pictures above 
mentioned were Greek productions, but this supposition can- 
not be supported upon any ground. It is true, that a great 
number of Greek painters, and statuaries came to Italy, when 
the persecution against the sacred images commenced in the 


* Paul. Diacon. Histor. Longobard. lib. v. c. 10. Anastas. Bibliot. note in 
Muratori Script. rer. Ital. viii. t. i. p. 141. 


t Anastas. p. 152. 


t Signifies a place where those who came from baptism entered to be anointed by 
the sitting bishop with the sacred oil. 


§ See Johann. Diac. in Murator. rer. scrip. It. i. P. ii p. 301. 
| Angello in vit. Pont. Ravenn. 
Leond. Marsican. Chronic. Monast. Casin. lib. i.c. 10.  **Chron. c. si. 
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| East. But these disturbances did not break out until 726, as we 
shall hereafter see. 

In the early ages, it is probable that the Greek artists found 

sufficient employment in their own country, especially in the 

capital town. From the time of Constantine to that of Justi- 

niau, there was but one desire on the part of the emperors, and 

| that was to embellish Constantinople ; basilica, water-works, 

oi | colonnades and other public buildings, were daily increasing ; 

j 


yet allthis partiality for the arts was far from being entirely 
advantageous to them, since Greece, Italy and Africa, were 
iE constantly plundered on such occasions; nay, they even trans- 
i ported obelisks from Egypt tothis residence. However, Theodo- 
ee siusand Valantinian protected the art of painting, and enacted 
aie a law,* by which painters were ranked among the teachers 
i of the fine arts, and enjoyed the privilege of being exempt 
i — military duties. Justinian even extended their privi- 
4 if eges.t 

} | It is beyond all doubt, that both painting and sculpture 


must have been highly valued in the East, in connexion with 
their religious representations, since we find so many praises 
of them by the fathers of the Eastern church. However, we 
oC can very little rely on their historical authenticities in these 
oa matters ; for, should we believe them, it were then a matter 

; of’ fact, that the fine arts had served for pious. purposes, 
since the establishment of the Christian religion, and es- 

; pecially to transmit to posterity the authentic likenesses of 

By Christ, the Virgin, &c. To testify this fact, they relate 
bet many a miraculous story, which, upon the whole, criticism 
ay i transforms to sacred fables. Thus they maintain, that the 
ray): woman did, out of gratitude for her recovery, erect to Christ 
So aa a statue in the town Caesarea Philippi, and Eusebiust 
ag testifies that it resembled many likenesses of Christ which 

' he himself had seen. According to other accounts, there 

5 ) was seen, in the year 300, in the same town, a monument 
Bee | | of bronze which represented a venerable man in his toga, 


and at his feet lay a female figure in a humble and sup- 
plicating attitude. The ancient Christtians were, much in- 
clined to consider these two statues as representing Christ 
and the ill woman; but Beausobre|| supposes with justice 
that there is no certain ground for this belief, since it may 


* Cod. Theod. lib. xiii. tit.4. de excusat. artif. 
t Baerneri Diss. super privilegiis pictorum. 
t Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. ec. 17. || Bibliotheque Germanique. 
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as well represent the philosopher Apollonius, or even the 
emperor Vespasian with a conquered town or province in 
the form of a woman at his feet, especially since this last 
representation occurs so often on coins. In Lucca they yet 
venerate a holy image, which pious ignorance believes to 
be a true figure of Christ on the cross, cut in stone by 
St. Nicodemus. A certain clergyman, P. Serantoni, even 
defended this opinion in a special pamphlet.* The celebrat- 
ed Lami has shownt that the Christians before the seventh 
century had composed sacred images in relievo, but never free 
and erect statues ; but Serantori did not believe himself en- 
tirely conquered by those proofs, and was presumptuous enough 
to publish a second pamphlet in defence of his opinion. Also, 
Allazio and Zacharia Cretensa have proved, that sacred ima- 
ges, entirely rounded, were never in use in the Greek Church 
in Palestine, Syria, and other countries of the East. This 
custom is still observed with the Russians, the adherents of 
the Greek church. We leave it to the learned public to decide, 
whether some passages in Anastasius, concerning bas-relievo, 
ought to be taken in the sense which Lami took them ; for ex- 
ample, he says in the life of Sixtus III. that this latter had 
pourtrayed the confessional of St. Laurentius, and placed in 
it the statue of the sainti. In the biography of Pope Paul I. 
he speaks of the formation of a statue of the Virgin in silver.§ 
Perhaps they commenced to compose round forms, at first, only 
in precious metals, at least thuse of animals; for we find that 
silver lambs, doves, stags, dolphins, &c. were in the early ages 
frequently in use, as emblems of Christ and the saints.|| 
Another Syriac legend is, that of Abagarus, King of Edesea. 
He is reported to have written to Christ and invited him to 
stay with him in Edessa, which being refused, he sent a painter 
to him to have, at least, his likeness taken, with which Christ 
complied, giving him his portrait on linen or cloth. Eusebius§ 
speaks of the correspondence between Christ and Abagarus, 
but is silent with respect to the likeness. Gibbon** very justly 
supposes that this fable was invented between 521 and 594. 
However this may be, the legend was current for a long time 
in the East. Chardintt speaks of a town, Tifflis, and a church 


* Apologia del volto santo, &ce. —_t In the Novelle Litterarie of the year 1766. 

t Absidam super cancellos cum statua B. Laurentii, martyris, pensante libras 
ducentas. 

§ Effigiem sanctae dei genitricis in statua ex argento daurata, quae pensat 
libras centum, constituit. 

| Ducange Constan Christ. lib. iii. § 62. 64. 
€ Hist. Eccles. lib. i. c. 13. Comp. Nicephor. lib. ii. c. 7, and lib. xvii. c. 16. 
** Fist. of the Decline, &c. 1+ Voyage in Persia. t. i. 
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) Se in it called Anguescat, which signifies, the likeness of Abaga- 

Se rus ; the Georgians, he adds, call Abagarus Angues, and be- 
it lieve thatthe miraculous likeness which he had received from 
‘a et Christ, was for a long time preserved in their church. A simi- 


| 

met lar origin and sanctity is ascribed to another likeness of 
ae | | Christ, which is known by the name of the Muckender of St. 
Bei: Vietoria.* This likeness was considered as a palladium, and 
| was the cause of a victory obtained by Philippus, a general of 

the emperor Mauritius, over the Persians, 5386. 
> Towards the end of the fourth century, many pietures came 
aa in circulation which were not considered as the works of 
ite ie mortal hands ; they were called Axé:poro7yra, because angels or 
et deceased spirits were supposed to be their authors.+ To 
Bei this class belongs one of the most renowned likenesses of 
met Christ at Rome, which strangers get into the sanctum sanc- 
mit torum to see with great difficulty, and after much pre- 
: vious recommendation. It is seven palms high and three 
. wide; the whole figure was originally painted upon wood, 
of Si and is aot yet ascertained whether it is of cedar, olive, or 
mee palm-tree ; but as the figure was entirely spoiled, either by 
a age, or by the numerous candles by which it was surrounded, 
tha or perhaps by the wood-worms, (which have no respect for 


sacred subjects,) it has been repainted with great art upon linen, 
and pastedupontheold. But the circumstance which has caused 
a. so many writings and treatises on that subject, pro and contra, 
e is the question—whether the Evangelist Luke, to whom this per- 
a formance has been ascribed, was a painter, so as to be able to 
transmit such authentic likenesses to posterity. Inthe holy scrip- 
tures it is only said that he was a physician. ‘The opponents of 
ia that tradition have, among other things grounded their argument, 
| ee upon the fact, that Luke, as a Jew, could not have practised 
a | the arts of painting and sculpture, since they are prohibited in 
eh) the Mosaic laws. Yet this argument was not worth much 
M after it was proved, according to Michaelis{ and others, that 
Luke was a heathen by birth. But what overthrows at once 
the whole of the tale, is the undeniable circumstance, that the 
most ancient teachers of Christianity, and the fathers of the 
church entirely prohibited the use of pictures. Only long after 
the death of Luke was it permitted to make use of them, first 
as an ornament, then as an emblem, and finally as an object of 
devotion and worship. Moreover, we do not find in any author 
of the first centuries, when describing churches and basilicas, 


* Mabillon Itiner. Ital. t Gretzer de imaginibus non manu factis. 
t Introduce. in the New Testam. t. ii. 
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any notice or hint of pictures. Thus, Eusebius* describes, 
very minutely in all their parts, the churches built by Constan- 
tine at Jerusalem and Tyre, without mentioning any pictures 
in them. So, likewise, there are no pictures mentioned by St. 
Hieronymust in his very circumstantial description of the 
basilica Nepoliana. Besides, how many teachers of the church 
were there not, who openly declared themselves against the 
art of painting, and considered it not only useless, but even 
prohibited! ‘Tertulliant says, “the devil has brought into 
the world the arts of sculpture, painting and all those which 
tend to pourtray subjects of creation.” He censures Her- 
mogenes, one of his contemporaries, for having, among other 
vices, also that of painting. Clemens of Alexandria] ranks 
painters and statuaries with robbers, for the reason, that 
the former endeavour to produce, by their arts, creatures 
after the example of the Almighty, who alone has the right 
of creation. Again, others maintain that painting is a_ sort 
of language invented for the purpose of conveying information 
to the ignorant. St. Epiphanius, who belonged, in 374, to the 
metropolitan church at Salamis in Cyprus, declared himself, 
on many occasions, an enemy of pictures,{{ and destroyed one 
which he found at the entrance of the church, painted upon 
linen, and which represented Christ, or some saint. However, 
opinions onthat subject were divided; and, whilst pictures were, 
in some parts, prohibited, they were introduced into other 
places; obtained respectability, and finally religious worship. 
Some teachers of Christianity, who were somewhat tolerant, 
hesitated not to facilitate, by these means, the conversion of 
the heathens, because the latter found in the worship of the 
images some similarity to their ancient religion. Again, 
other ignorant zealots adhered to a passage in the Mosaic law, 
and destroyed every thing that was connected with pictures. 
We may determine the time when they began to come in fash- 
ion in some countries, by the prohibitions against them. Thus, 
we find an article against the use of pictures in the churches, 
among the treatises of the council, held in 305, at [lliberis, near 
Cordova.** Yet, in spite of all the above objections of historical 
criticism, a great number of pictures of the Madonna with the 


* Hist. Ecclesias. lib. x. c. 4, and De Vita Constant. |. iii. 
t Epis. 60 in the ed. Veron. and in other editions, Epis. iii. Erat ergo solicitus, &c. 
t De Italis. c. iii. § Tertull. contra Hermog. c.i. {|Stromat. lib. vi. p. 687. 
q Epist. ad. Johan. Teros, c. iv. and Heres. xxvi. sec. 6. 
**In the 36th Canon. “ Placuit picturas in ecclesiis esse non debere, ne, quod coli- 
tur aut adoratur in parietibus depingatur.”’ 
VOL. VIL—NO. 13. 19 
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infant, are even now, and especially in Italy, considered as the 
works of the evangelist Luke, and are supposed to have come 
from Greece, and Constantinople, although it is certainly known, 
that the practice of representing the Virgin with the infant in 
her arms, commenced only at the time of the Nestorians, viz : 
in the fifth century.* The chief images of the Madonna, seen in 
Rome, are those in St- Maria Maggiore, S*. Maria del Popolo, 
S®- Maria in Ardeli (this latter is painted upon cypress wood and 
without the infant) and one at Grotta Ferrata, twelve Italian 
miles from Rome. These four are ascribed to the pencil of 
the evangelist.t 

The celebrated Mannit believes, that all these pictures of 
the Madonna, are the works of a painter of the eleventh cen- 
tury, called Luca Santo. This has given rise to the misunder- 
standing of some writers of church history, and has, among 
others, misled Nicephorus Callistus, who says, that he saw a 
copy of the Virgin painted by the apostle Luke in her life-time.§ 
Also, Lami has shown that the picture del Impruneta, at Flo- 
rence, was composed by a very pious Florentine, of the name 
of Lucas and generally called the Saint (Santo.) Masini, 
speaking in his work, Bologna perlustrata, of a picture of the 
Madonna, which is seen there, (it is, according to our judg- 
ment, the oldest of all we have seen in Italy) says, that there 
is on it to be read the inscription opus Lucae Cancellarit. 
However probable al! these observations of Manni and the 
Abate Frova|| may appear, so that even the author before us 
seems to be in favour of their opinion, and although we will 
not meet the question, whether the apostle Luke was really a 
painter, and whether likenesses of the Virgin, from his pencil, 


* See Assemanni Bibliot orient. t. iii, p. 2. De sacris langle De Syris 
Nestorianis, &c, La Conze is of the opinion, that the worship of images was 
introduced into India by Cyril of Alexandria, but Assemann tries to prove by 
the old records of the Nestorian history, that pictures came into vogue there with the 
introduction of Christianity, and were placed in the churches for worship. 

t Besides those above named, there are at Rome, the following images of the 
Madonna, of the second rank; 1 In the Se- Maria Church in Cosmedia; 2. in Sa 
Maria in Via lata; in S@ Maria di Campo. Marzo; 4. in the church of St. Augustin ; 
5. in the church Madonna della Grazia; 6. in the church of St. Dominicus and 
Sixtus; 7. in the new church, and 8, in S¢ Maria Trastevere. This last church is the 
first church at Rome which was dedicated to the Virgin Maria. 

t He has dedicated to this subject two works: Del vero pittore Luca Santo, and 
Dell’ errore che persiste, di attribuire le pittore al Santo Evangelisto.. 

§ Niceph, Cal Hist. Eecles, 1. xv.c.14. Christi. matris imaginem divus Aposto- 
lus Lucas suis ipse manibus depinxit, illa adbuc vivente et tabulam ipsam vidente. 

|| Dissert. de sacris imaginibus, under the invented names of Philadelphus Lybicus, 
in the Raccolta d’Opuse. scientif. filol. t. 42-43. 

7 V. ii p. 10-11, in the Eng. translation, where the author considers them as 
paintings of the twelfth century. 
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have been preserved, still we beg our author to reflect, that the 
opinion which considers it true is far older than the eleventh 
century. Michael, a Greek monk, mentions, in plain words, 
in his biography of St. Theodorus Stadita,* whose pupil he 
was, the image painted by the apostle Luke. We will by no 
means decide, whether this is sufficient to prove the truth of 
that opinion, but so much we may conclude from it with safety, 
that this opinion could not have originated from confounding 
him with the Florentine painter Lucas, since these pictures are 
mentioned by authors of the seventh and eighth century; also 
Johannes Damascenus, who lived in the eighth century, men- 
tions several times the evangelist Luke as a painter. A pas- 
sage of a similar tenor in Theodorus Anagnostes{ an author of 
the sixth century, might here be cited, put would be of less 
weight, since some learned persons considered the text cor- 
rupted, and others, interpolated, in the year 1320, when a 
copyist collected the works of this man. 

Another surmise respecting the supposed paintings of Luke is, 
that Simon Metaphrastes was the inventor of the fable, and that 
Nicephorus Callistus gave it currency, but this suggestion is 
far from having even the appearance of certainty, since it is 
not even ascertained in what century that Simon lived. _What- 
ever the origin of these fables and stories may be, they cer- 
tainly were the cause that the guild of the painters have chosen 
the evangelist Luke for their patron. 

We must not lose sight of the destruction of monuments, both 
Heathen and Christian, occasioned by the extension of the Maho- 
medan religion and the conquests connected with it. The Mus- 
sulmen had conquered many countries and towns in Asia, alsothe 
island of Rhodes (660.) ‘There they found the famous Colossus 
in bronze, which had been two hundred and twenty years (bef. 
Chr.) overthrown by an earthquake ; Maavia, Sultan of Egyptand 
Persia, ordered this Colossus to be broken in pieces, and sent it off 
on nine hundred camels, and under the care of a Jewish mer- 


* Sirmond. Opera vol. v. p. 44. “Lucas vero, qui sacrum composuit evange- 
— quum Domini pinxisset imaginem pulcherrimam et pluris faciendam posteris 
reliquit.” 


t Ioh. Damasceni opera omnia. Paris, 1712, fol. p. 618. “ Vidisti et sanctum 
evangel. ac Apost, Lucam; nonne is pretiosam intemeratissimae semperque virgi- 
nis Mariae imaginem pinxit et ad Theophilum misit?” p.631. Enimvero divinus 
Lucas Apost. et Evangel. divinam ac venerabilem castissimae dei matris Marie 
Hierosolymis adhuc in carne viventis, et in sancta Sion morantis imaginem 
temperatis coloribus in tabella expressit.”’ 


t Collectan. Lib.i. (8. Bibl. P. P. t. xxvi. p. 83, ed. Lugdun) Pulcheriae Fudo- 
cia imaginem matris Christi, quam Lucas Apostelus pinxerat Hierosolymis, misit. 
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chant.* At the commencement of the eighth century, (711) the 
Saracens took possession ofa] most the whole of Spain, and carried 


_ over from Africa fifty thousand families to secure their conquest. 


On these occasions, they destroyed all Christian works of art 
which were objects of reverence, demolished their churches, 
&c. Under the reign of Pope Leo IV. they even appeared 
beforeRome. About the year 724 they vented their fury upon the 
sacred inages in Gallia Narbonensis, by the order of Kalif Iezid 
ben Abdaimalek, who is supposed to have been induced to it by 
a Jew, Sarentaposci.t 

Also, in the Christian East, religion commenced to in- 
terrupt the tranquillity which the arts had, until then, enjoy- 
ed; Constantinople became especially the centre of religious 
parties and disputes. Already, under Theodosius '1. and 
Valentinian HII., an order issued (427) against the pour- 
traying of Christ either in marble or painting.{ In the year 
660, according to some 692, the council quinisextum was 
held at Trullo,§ where it was decided in the eighty-second 
canon, that no lamb shall henceforth be formed upon the cross, 
but Christ in *uman shape. From this began the use of 
crucifixes ; at that time they were formed, dressed with a royal 
crown upon their heads, for the ancient Christians never repre- 
sented Christ with a crown of thorns; also, in all of them, the 
body was fastened on the cross with four nails. Buonarotti|| 
maintains, that the custom of pourtraying crucifixes with three 
nails, originates from the time of Cimabue ; we, for our part, 
consider it older, having seen such Diptycha, which were cer- 
tainly composed previous to the age of that painter. In the 
year 713, Emperor Philippus Bandanes issued a law against 
sacred images, and in the same year pope Constantine held a 
council at Rome in favour of them. Hereupon followed in the 
East (723) a synod, which is called after the place in Phrygia, 
where it was held, Synodus Nicoliana provincialis. 

In this period isto be properiy classed the iconoclastic dis- 
burbances which separated the Eastern from the Western 
Church, and in a great part of the East, resulted in the to- 
tal destruction of the sacred monuments, both of painting 
and sculpture. Leo, the Isaurian, in the year 726, proclaimed 


* Fea. to Winkleman’s work, t. ii. 


+ S. Concil Nicaen. ii. act. 5. Assermann. Bibliot. Orient. t. ii. p. 105. This 
one corrects a false passage in the acts of the council, and agrees in the assertion ot 
Baronius, who fixes this adventure in the year 724. 


t Ex. cod, Justin. Imp. lib. i. tit. 8. § Mansi Collect. Concil, t. xi. p. 922. 


| Osservazioni sopra alcuni frammenti di vasi antichi di vetro ornati di figure. See 
also Gori Sacr. Dypt. t. iii. 
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an edict against images,* to which he was persuaded by 
Constantine, the bishop of Nacolia ; partly also by the Jews, or 
by his intercourse with the Mahomedans, who constantly re- 
proached the Christians with their idolatry. Germanus, bishop 
of Constantinople, was opposed tothat edict, but in vain ; pope 
Gregory II. also interfered by letters, both to the emperor and 
Germanus, but his efforts were fruitless.+ The spirit of disunion, 
which was once aroused, could no more be calmed ; and induced 
in the East, as wellas in Italy, many violent scenes. Leo held 
(73V) a council at Constantinople, by which he deposed Ger- 
manus from his episcopacy, and installed in his place Anasta- 
sius Iconomachus. His son and successor, Constantine VI. 
with the surname Caballynus Capronymus issued (741) an 
edict against images ;{ even the Mosaics were destroyed and 
whitened. In the year 754, another edict appeared, in which 
a synod against images was convened at Constantinople, 
called by many, falsely, the seventh Oecumenic.§ On the 
other hand, at Jerusalem, (764) was held a council against 
the breakers of images. Inthe same year was proposed a 
marriage between Leo, the sonof the emperor, and Gode- 
gasila, the daughter of Pepin, king of France, whereupon the 
emperor moved, that the disputes concerning the images should 
be left to the decision of the Gallic bishops; in consequence of 
which was held (766) the council at Gentilia. However the 
tranquillity obtained by these means did not last long, for Leo 
[V. towards the end of his reign, persecuted anew the images ; 
in the year 775, appeared an edict from his brothers, both of 
whom were invested with the dignity of Cesars, against the 
sacred images, which was (780) followed by a law from the 
emperor himself of a similar tenor. He was succeeded on the 
throne by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, under the guardianship 
of his mother Irene, under whose reign the worship of images 
was tolerated; nay, a council, called the seventh Oecum- 
enic, was held (787) by order of Irene, against the breakers of 


* Leonis III. Isaurici Imp. Edictum de imaginibus tollendis publicatum Con- 
stantinop. an. dom. 726. 


t Gregorii Dialogi Il. Papae Romaui de sacris imaginibus ad Leonem Isaurem 
Imp. in the Annal. Eccles. of Baronius, t. ix. p.78. See also Leverini Binii con- 
cilia generalia, t. iii. p. 175, where are found the letters to Germanus. Baronius 
fixes these letters in the year 726, Muratori in his Annal. d’ ‘Ital. t. vi. p. 120, in the 
year 729, and Pagi, in 730. 


t Constant. vi. Caballini Imp. Aug. Edictum de tollendis imaginibus, A. 741. 


§ M. Haiminsteld. Imp. decreta, &c. p. 23. Johan. Damase. Opp. t. i. p. 300. 
Spanheim in his Hist. Imag. has written a defence of this Synod. 
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the sacred images.* In the mean time, the arms of Charle- 
magne were victorious in Italy ; he conquered Pavia, and 
made at once an end of the Longobardic monarchy, which had 
lasted more than 206 years. The revolution of the Saxons, 
who were converted to Christianity, but had soon returned to 
their old national faith, and set on fire churches and cloisters, 
did not prevent the session of a synod at Frankfort, (794) under 
the presidency of Charlemagne himself.t It proved entirely 
fatal to the sacred images, because Charles declared himself 
decidedly against their worship.¢ 

In the East, Irene was dethroned, and Nicephorus I. was elect- 
ed (S01) who renewed the persecution of images.§ In the year 
811, Michael Europalates mounted the throne, and although 
he lived in peace with Charlemagne, he still reintroduced the 
worship of images.|| But in the year 813, the breakers of the 
images excited such a rebellion at Constantinople, that Leo V. 
the Armenian, who was then emperor, was compelled to pub- 
lish an edict aguinst images, and ordered all the images which 
had been made to be destroyed.q His successor Michael II. 
gave permission to worship the sacred images without Con- 
stantinople, and silenced the contests concerning them, by 
prohibiting his subjects (821) from disturbing the adherents of the 
worship of images.** But he did not stop here; (824) he wrote 


to King Louis of France, that he considered the worship of 


images unlawful, and some years afterwards, he even pro- 
claimed a law against it. He was followed in the kingdom by 
Theophilus, who was not content with having all the images in 
the churches, which had escaped from the preceding persecutions, 
either by carelessness or some other reason, blotted out, and 
repainted, and in their place birds, flowers and other ornaments 
inthe Arabian style, but issued even an edict against the worship- 
pers of images, and persecuted the artists, and manifested a par- 
ticular hatred towards a certain monk Lazarus, a painter. 
‘Theophilus was the iconoclastic emperor. A new party against 
the images arose again under the reign of Bardas, but a synod 
which was held at Constantinople, (861) declared that the 


*S Binii Concil. gener. t. iii. p. 295. The accounts of the history of images from 
the time of Irene to that of Theodora, are collected on the part of the Catholics 
by Baronius and Pagi under the porns 780—840; by Panoplia, adversus Haereti- 
cos; by Natalis Alexander, Hist. N. T. Saec. viii. and finally by Dupin Bibliot. 
Eccles. t. vi. On the part of the Protestants, by Basnage, t. i. ; and by Mosheim 
Instit. Hist. Eccles. Saec. viii. and ix. The most preferable of the former is Du- 
pin, and of the latter Mosheim—the one because he is free from superstitious pre- 
judices, and the other from the bitter violence which many historical writers of 
his party were unable to restrain. 

t lp. decr. p 67. ¢ Ibid. Carol. Magni Capitulare de non adorandis imaginibus. 


§ Ibid. p.599. Ibid. p. Ibid. ** Ibid. 
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images may be hung out and exhibited, but not worshipped. 
_ The prohibition of their worship was renewed (866) under the 
reign of Michael III. Afterwards, the worship of images be- 
came again customary, and was introduced from Greece to 
Russia and other countries. The images of the saints increas- 
ed in the same degree as did, of old, the gods of paganism.— 
Every military commander, every legion, every company, car- 
ried with them the image of their saints in a small chapel drawn 
on two wheels.* From this short history of the destruction of 
the images, we can easily infer the miserable condition of both 
painting and sculpture in the East, until the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when the emperors were confined to the 
possession of Constantinople. 

In consequence of the ambassadors sent (824) to king 
Louis of France, by the emperor Michael Balbus, to consult 
him about the worship of images, we find in the accounts of the 
council held at Paris, inthe same year, circumstantial debates 
on painting and Mosaics. It would carry us too far to record 
here the numerous passages concerning the works of art from 
that period, which we find scattered about in many authors. 
He who wishes to be more minutely instructed on that subject, 
we refer to Aringhio,t Baldetti,j Maffei,§ Fortunato Liveto,|| 
Bartoli,q and Gori.** 

Among the popes of that period who employed artists, may 
be noticed: Leo II. who mounted (795) the papal chair,t? 
and who had an exceedingly large number of windows 
painted; Stephen V. also called IV. who adorned many 
churches; Paschalis 1. who had works of Mosaic worked in 
the basilica of St. Peter’s, and in other churches; Eugenius 
II. who enriched S# Sabina church with paintings and Mosa- 
ics ;{t Gregory IV. under whose reign were made for St. Peter’s 
and some other churches, Mosaics with gilded grounds ; Ser- 
gius II. who presented the church, S* Maria Maggiore, with 
gilded tables of silver, upon which the Virgin was painted on 
enamel; Leo IV. Benedict III. Nicolaus I. Adrian LL and 
Formosus, all of whom did something for painting, by having 
the paintings in St. Peter’s church renewed. 

To the odd works of that century, touching religious ima- 
ges, belongs the treatise of bishop lonas, of Orleans, in which 


* Mailly, Esprit des Croisades, t.i. +t Roma sotterranea. , 
{ Osservaz. sopra i cimiteri dei Martiri § Museo Veronese. 
|| De tucernis antiquis. {| Sepoleri Antici. 
** De dypt. t. iii. and the Appendix. tt Muratori ser. Ital. v. ii. p. 1. 


tt Ciambini t. i. 
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he refutes Claudius, bishop of Turin.* Many bishops were 


as active in favour of the arts as the above Popes. Paulus, 
bishop of Naples, adorned with paintings, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, a tower which stood before the church, 
dedicated in that town to St. Peter ;+ and Athanasius one of his 
successors in the ninth century, embellished in the same way 
many churches.{ In the chronicle of the monastery at Farpa, 
are mentioned three monks, about the end of the tenth century, 
who, in common with their abbot, accomplished the rebuilding 
of a church, and adorned it within and without with paintings.§ 
The same was done in the ninth century by the monks of 
Monte Casino with regard to their church. Also the guilds or 
crafts often gave employment to the artists. When Charle- 
magne granted at his return from the coronation, in the year 
803, to the shoemakers at Ferrara, various privileges, they, in 
their turn, in manifestation of their gratitude, had painted 
around their chapel of St. Crispin, the famous cavalcade 
(cavalcata) of the emperor.|| 

We ought not entirely to lose sight of the situation of the 
arts in the Eastern countries, because their example had 
rauch influence upon Constantinople and thence upon the 
other parts of Europe. A pure and noble taste was never the 
boast of the Asiatic nations: but the enormous wealth 
which the Mussulmen had acquired by their conquests, espe- 
cially among the Abbassides, advanced luxury in their resi- 
dence, Bagdad, to the most extravagant pitch. They did not 
care at all about beauty and perfection in works of art, but 
solely about the richness of the material. Gold, silver, pearls 
and precious stones were the materials of which the artist dared 
tomake use. This extravagant Asiatic taste affected even the 
court of Constantinople, and was quite the reverse of the an- 
cient Roman taste, which shone with simple grandeur amidst 
the excesses of luxury, and created works which, even now, 
mock the rain of time. It would be an easy task to show, 
by many instances, the childish turn which the invention 
of the Oriental artist had taken, as well as the efforts in the 
Greek empire to imitate this tasteless splendour, if we did 
not fear to be turned by it from our chief purpose ; but 
we will furnish our readers with one instance, sufficiently 
remarkable, to enable them to form their judgment. Ebn 


* Tone Aurelianensis Episcopi. 1. iii. de cultu imaginum. 
t Epise. Neapol. in the ser. rer. Ital. v.i. 2. 


¢ Ibid: § Serip. rer. Ital. v. ii. p. 1. || Baruffaldi. Istor di Ferrara, &c. 
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Schonahn, an Arabian historian, informs us that in the year 304 
of the Hegira, (aft. Chr. 916) there arrived at the court of Moc- 
tader, at Bagdad, ambassadors from the emperor at Constan- 
tinople. They were received with great pomp. Among other 
things, there was in a saloon, a tree of massive gold, which 
had eighteen chief branches. About this tree hovered, in great 
numbers, birds of many kinds, all of them composed of gold 
and silver, and singing most melodiously ; it was an appear- 
ance which excited great astonishment in the ambassadors. 
Soiauthi relates the same story, with some insignificant modi- 
fications. ‘Thirty years afterwards, they endeavoured at Con- 
stantinople, to excite corresponding astonishment in an ambas- 
sador from the West, ina similar way. It was Luitprand, 
bishop at Cremona, who was sent, in 946, by the emperor 
Berengar with some commission to Constantine Porphyrogess 
aud who described with naive simplicity, all that he had seen.* 
** A tree of brass, but gilded, (said he) stood before the eyes of 
‘the emperor ; its branches were filled with all kind of birds, 
‘also composed of brass, and gilded, which sang with the voices 
‘ peculiar to their respective species. Arranged with especial 
‘art was the throne, which stood at one moment low, at 
‘ another a little higher, and at length in its full height; the seat 
‘upon it was of an enormous size, guarded by gilded lions, 
‘ which I do not know whether they were composed of brass or 
‘wood. Upon this seat reposed the emperor, leaning upon the 
‘shoulders of two eunuchs, when I was lead beforehim. The 
‘lions roared at my entrance, and the birds sang in their way ; 
‘yet, [ was neither afraid nor astonished, because | had been 
‘informed of all this beforehand.” 

Many authors are of opinion, that the crusades were not a 
trifling advantage to the arts in the West. This opinion is 
chiefly founded upon the prejudice, that the arts were at 
that period so entirely extinct in Italy, that their rudiments 
could only have been reacquired in the East, where the splen- 
dour of the court was not entirely extinct. But we by no 
means agree in this opinion. All the European countries 
which took part inthe crusades, lost not only a great part of their 
population, but also enormous sumsin money. ‘The great were 
obliged either to mortgage or sell their properties, lands, cas- 
tles, &c., to the bishopricks, abbeys and monasteries, in order 
to be able to support the troops which they engaged to conquer 


* Murat. scrip. rer. Ital. t. ii. p. 1. In the year 968, Otho, the Great, sent also the 
same Luitprand as an ambassador to Nicephorus Phocas, Ibid. 
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the Holy Land. It is beyond all doubt, that the arts must have 
suffered much by the diminution of the general wealth which 
is necessary to their success ; and even when some crowds of 
the crusaders under the command of one or the other hero, 
were fortunate enough to gain a rich booty from the Saracens, 
it had, after all, but little influence on the arts; for, in the 
first place, these treasures consisted chiefly of gold, silver, 
pearls and precious stones, which were, with: ut any regard 
to their artificial form, divided among the warriors, who 
again sold them far below their real value; secondly, be- 


cause all the masterly works of art, as sacred vessels, chande- 


liers, &c. remained in the East, being, for the most part, the 
same which the Saracens had on some previous occasions plun- 
dered from Christian churches. At the taking of Jerusalem, 
1099, Tancred had the good fortune to attack, with his troops, 
the Mosque of Omar, and to conquer it. It was filled with pre- 
cious things, a large number of gold and silver candlesticks 
and lamps, and many statues of the same metals, which had 
formerly belonged as ornaments to Christian churches. For 
this reason, the clerical crusaders claimed these treasures, 
and considered them as goods which were to belong to 
some new church to be built there. T'ancred was generous 
enough to deliver the greater part of his booty to the command- 
er Godfrey, to apply it at his pleasure. Thus, the few works 
of art which came to Europe were certainly composed in the 
East, and by Christians, forthe service of their religion; and 
must, consequently, be dated from the time when the taste in 
the arts had much degenerated. We shall certainly not forget, 
that many a Genoese, Pisan, and Venetian vessel brought at 
her return from the East, pieces composed of porphyry, verde- 
antico, or Oriental alabaster; now and thenalso a pillar, a 
statue, a sacred image and a relic-box; but, after all, were 
these trifles able to effect any thing for the revival! of the arts? 
It is true, that the wealth which many Italian cities acquired 
by their favourable commercial situations, and increased on 
the occasion of the crusades, may have awakened in the citi- 
zens the desire of building large houses and other public monu- 
ments of their wealth; it is also true, that the bishops, abbots 
and monks had found, besides their previous wealth, means 
to enrich themselves considerably during the crusades, by the 
fees which were sold or mortgaged to them, and by true or 
forged donations from persons who died in the East; neverthe- 
less, the progress, if any, which the arts made during this peri- 
od, is not to be attributed to the crusades, but to the industry of 
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commerce, and to the cunning with which the clergy and 
monks drew advantage from them. 

In the year 1082, the church of the cloister of Cava was re- 
paired, and agreeably adorned with paintings and Mosaics, by 
the then abbot. At the beginning of the twelfth century, Gri- 
muald, abbot of the cloister at Casaunia, had the rooms where 
he lived adorned with many paintings.* John, abbot of Subi- 
ato, hada church painted about the sametime.t Many simi- 
lar notices of works of arts, bespoken by clergymen, are found 
in the Chronicles of Monte Casino, written by Leo of Ostia, 
and continued by the monk Liutius, and by the abbots Athe- 


a 
nolfus, Theobald, Desiderius and Oderisius.t This Desiderius, ) 
afterwards pope Victor ILI. sent also for artists from Constan- | & 
tinople, who were experienced in the Ars musiara et quddra- is 
taria, that is to say, who understood how to work in Mosaic and | 
to lay out the foot-floor with marble of different colours. Few 


records have been preserved of the works made in those times 
by command of the popes. Callistus Il. had some paintings 
executed, and when he seized (1121) the opposing pope, 
Bondino, he immortalized this deed in one of the rooms of the 
Vatican, by a painting which represents this act. At the time 
of the emperor Frederick the Red-beard, and Pope Adrian IV. 
was seen in the Lateran a picture of the emperor Lotharius with 
some verses beneath it, which showed that he had submitted 
to the pope, of which humiliation Frederick complained before 
Adrian.§ Clemens III. bad the Lateran palace repaired and 
adorned it with pictures.|| 

In the year 1070, Pantaleone Castelli, the Roman Consul 
at Constantinople, had doors of bronze, with bas-relievo, made 
for St. Paul’s church, at Rome. ‘Towards the middle of the 
twelfth century, William, king of Sicily, adorned the chapel of 
St. Peter in his palace, with extraordinary Mosaics.q In the 
year 1200, mention is made of a Greek painter of the name of 
Theophanes, who settled at Venice, and opened there a school. 
Among his scholars is also mentioned a certain Galasio, of Fer- 
rara ; we also find noticed a painter Tullius, of Perugia, who 
painted, (1219) the likeness of St. Franciscus of Assisi.. Another 
likeness of the same saint is seen at the castle of the marquises 
of Montecuculi ; it is attributed to a certain painter, Bonaven- 
tura Beringieri, in the year 1235. 


* Murat. script. rer. ital, v. ii. p. 2. t Ibid v. xxiv. t Ibid. 
§ Radevic. Frising. || Ricobald. Ferrariens. Hist. Pontif. Roman. 
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ee We finally approach the time when the history of the arts 
+ kt exhibits to us living and speaking monuments. Of this kind 
iat are the works of Guido of Siena, Andrea Tafi, Buffalmacceo, 
ie Giotto of Pisa, Margaritone, born in Arezzo; finally, by 
4 fs Cimabue who acquired the appellation of the father of modern 
elk painting. He really was the first who deviated from the harsh- 
he i ness, commonly, but falsely, called the Greek style, commenc- 
: ae ed to exhibit study in his paintings, and to infuse into them 
ant a little chiaro-oscuro. We may properly say, that the 
at: style of the Italian painters, in the thirteenth century, was 
Ree best at Florence ; but the character of the art, at that time 
Ait: was the same at Bologna, Venice, Rome, and the whole 


of Italy. The modern history of the arts ought, according to 
our views, to be divided into three periods, viz : 

1. From Cimabue to Raphael. 

2. From Raphael to the Carracci, and 

3. From the Carracci to Mengs. 

Cimabue may be considered as the originator of the whole 
system of modern painting, yet, let us not be so understood as 
to suppose—as many authors did, misrepresenting even Va- 
sari—that there were, before Cimabue, no Italian painters, for 
we have shown in the preceding pages the error of that opin- 
ion. Nobody had, at that time, as yet, discovered ancient paint- 
ings and statues ; they lay neglected under the ground ; conse- 
quently nobody could think of forming himself after the 
models left by the ancients ; the sole subject of study for the 
painter was nature. We perceive in the works of Giot- 
to, a pupil of Cimabue, that he consulted nature very dili- 
gently. His course, which prepared for the study of antiquity 
and approached it more closely, was followed by almost all ; 
and thus we may call Giotto, with more justice, the father 
of Italian painting. With his predecessors, Cimabue, Andrea 
Tafi, Gaddo Gaddi, and their contemporaries, expired the 
hard and harsh taste which is even now supposed to be of Greek 
origin, and with Giotto commenced the Italian taste. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century there existed, 
in many parts of Italy, societies and corporations of painters, 
mostly under the patronage of the evangelist Luke. Some of 
them were metamorphosed, afterwards, into schools and acad- 
emies. 

The most renowned painter who appeared after Giotto, was 
Masaccio, born at St. Giovanni, in Valdarno, and flourished 
1400. His contemporaries were Domenico of Venice, Vittore 
Pisano, called Pisanello, Franc. Squarcione, and others, who, 
by models and instruction, reared up the heroes of the six- 
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teenth century, (called, by the Italians, Cinquecentisti) when 
sculpture and architecture attained the same high degree as 
painting. 

The art of painting, which was before in infancy, enslaved, 
ignorant, unformed, and almost defurmed, may be said to have 
attained, under the direction of Cimabue, its boyhood, since 
he was the first who changed its rude character, introduced 
more suitable drawing, and gave some attitude to his figures. 
Under Giotto it grew to adolescence; we mark grace in the 
countenance, delicacy inthe colouring, motion in the figures, 
which commenced to be conspicuous, since he dared to fore- 
shorten some limbs in his paintings. Under Masaccio the art 
finally attained its manhood; we see in his paintings, not only 
the body which is set in action, but also the motions of the soul 
which shine through those of the body ; and this speaking and 
expressive painting is still more elevated by a good drawing and 
correctly diffused light and shade. In this way the art of paint- 
ing progressed, together with her kindred arts, gradually, to 
the highest perfection, which we admire in Raphael and Michel 
Angelo. 

The above division of the general history of European paint- 
ing into three periods—we ask pardon of our author, if we must 
conscientiously disagree with him—is founded upon the true 
capital revolutions in the course of its cultivation. The first 
contains the history of the revival and correction. This period, 
in which the art made uninterrupted progress, may be called 
its most glorious epoch. Although this art commenced to rise 
in different parts of Europe at a later period than in Italy, we 
may still date its commencement from Cimabue, because incon- 
testable proofs exist, that painting was at that time no where 
uncultivated. 

The second period from Raphael to the Carracci, was of a very 
short duration ; yet, during that period, the Italian taste was 
not only extended through the whole of Europe, but it was 
also enriched by a number of different styles and manners. 
But this variety was rather disadvantageous to the art, for it 
lost by it much of its purity, sunk with rapidity, and would al- 
most have relapsed into its former ignorance, had it not been 
restored to its perfection by the Carracci and their school. 

The third period is more difficult totreat, on account of the in- 
numerable varieties of styles and manners which issued from 
the different schools formed in that period. And since we are 
unabie to bring this period down to our still living artists, we can- 
not conclude it more gloriously than by stopping with the immor- 
tal Mengs. 
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Our author has followed the plan and method of the cele- 
brated Zanetti*. However excellent these two works may be, 
coming from the pens of authors we highly esteem, and who 
have acquired a great reputation by their still more distinguish- 
ed and learned works, we cannot be blind to defects, which 
could, in our opinion, have been avoided. Zanetti treats 
of the Venetian painting only. He is precise, and his remarks 
betray a very substantial and correct judgment, but he has 
fallen into the error of naming all the painters of whose pen- 
cils there are any specimens, however mediocre, at Venice. 
His description reminds us of some genealogical gallery, where 
appear the portraits alike of all, whether wise or foolish, 
noble or ignoble, in whose veins has circled the sacred blood. 
Moreover, he was not satisfied with citing the best produc- 
tions of each artist, but he gives a complete catalogue of 
all their works, without any exception, whereby his book is ren- 
dered exceedingly tiresome. | 

The author undef review has fallen into the contrary error, 
and has sinned, in that he is too brief and general in his records, 
not mentioning even the dates of the births and deaths of the 
greatest masters, not connecting the history of the arts with 
that of politics, and being too summary in his details. Yet 
these deficiencies may be excused from the destination of the 
work, since he dedicated it tothe Grand Duchess of ‘Tuscany, 
Maria Louisa of Bourbon, wishing to furnish that lady with a 
history of the arts, which might be read, pleasantly, like a novel 
or play. He, himself,+ says, in his preface, that he intended to 
write but a pocket manual for travellers; we can, consequently, 
not expect from such a work, any profound analysis of difficult 
points, or any penetration into the depths of the arts. Besides, 
Lanzi himself was no artist, and was obliged, as he himself 
acknowledges, to have recourse to the judgments of some artists 
who were his friends. 

Our author’s divisions and arrangement into schools and 
epochs, do not please us. ‘The accession of a monarch to his 
crown, or his death, and the period when an artist flourishes 


* Della Pitturna Veneziana, &c. Lanzi says himself, in his preface to the new 
edition ; but with all deference for him, we must confess that we do not find it so; for 
Zantti has treated the history of Venetian painting more as an artist than a scholar; 
he has mingled the masters of the Venetian provinces with those of the capital 
town; nay, he even makes us acquainted with the foreigners who lived and 
established schools at Venice. Lanzi has observed the same method in the Vene- 
tian schools, but in the Lombardic he does nothing but relate the history ot the 
artists in the different towns; he could thus have increased the number of schools 
with those of Reggio, Cento, Imola Forli, &c. 


+ In the Origin. Ital. La storia pittorina della Italia, &c. - 
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or dies have a very different influence upon the arts. In the 
former case, it is manifested in civil, religious, military and fo- 
reign affairs, and there may be drawn a distinct line separating 
the eras; but the death of an artist, however renowned and 
excellent he may be, does, by no means, cause an immediate 
revolution in the art, for he leaves behind him, not only works 
for imitation, but pupils who have caught the spirit and character 
of his style. 

There are also some defects in chronological arrangement. 
If an artist studied under many masters, as was often the case, 
he ought to be classed with him whose characteristics of style 
and manner he principally adopted. The connexion and mu- 
tual co-operation of the schools ought also to be shown, since 
we well know, how ambiguous, and little precise the term 
school” is, 


Art. VI.—1. Popular Lectures on the Steam-Engine. By the 
Rev. Dionysius Larpner, L.L. D. Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, in the University of London, 
F. R.S. &c.; with Additions; By James Renwick, Profes- 
sor of Natural experimental Philosophy and Chemistry, in 
Columbia College, New-York. Lilustrated with Engravings. 
New-York. Small 8vo. 1828. 


2. Treatise on the Steam- Engine. By JAMES Renwick, L.L.D. 
Professor of Natural experimental Philosophy and Chemis- 
try, in Columbia College, New-York. 8vo. 1830. 


3. Report to the Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, on the comparative merits of Locomotive and Fixed 
Engines, as a moving power. By James WALKER, Civil 
Engineer. 


Observations on the comparative merits of Locomotive and 
Fixed Engines, as applied to Railways. By Rosert STE- 
PHENSON and JosePH Locke, Civil Engineers. 


An Account of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
By Henry Boorn, Treasurer of the Company. vol. 8vo. 
Philadelphia. 1831. 
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4. The Commercial Power of Great-Britain, exhibiting a com- 
plete View of the Public Works of this Country, under the several 
heads of Streets, Roads, Canals, Aqueducts, Bridges, Coasts, 
and Maritime Ports. By the Baron Dupin, Member of the 
Institute of France, &c. T'ranslated from the French. In 
2 vols. 8vo., with a 4to Atlas of Plans, Elevations, &c. 
London. 1825. 


5. Reports on the Charleston and Hamburg Rail-Road. By 
Wittiam Howarp, U.S. Civil Engineer. Charleston. 
1829. 


THE important interests of society affected by the Steam- 
engine, and by Rail-roads, induce us to devote to these sub- 
jects a portion of our pages. 

The genius of Watt so effectually applied the mechanical 
properties of air and of steam, as a moving power, to engines, 
that he is justly entitled to the name of the inventor of the 
steam-engine. Into the discussion of this subject we shall, how- 
ever, not enter. Whatever may have been the suggestions or 
the experiments of others, and however much the mind of Watt 
may have received its direction from them, there can be no doubt 
that until the engines of Bolton and Watt were actually brought 
into use by the genius of the latter, and the funds of the former, 
little benefit to society had been experienced from the appli- 
cation of steam as a moving power. 

The history of the engine is certainly curious ; it marks the 
slow progress of mind on important subjects. For, notwith- 
standing experiments with steam are ascribed to Hero, of 
Alexandria, who lived one hundred and thirty years before the 
Christian era; and, notwithstanding, we are informed that 
‘as early as 1543, Blasco de Garay, a Spaniard, patronized by 
‘ Charles V., actually exhibited in the harbour of Barcelona, a 
‘vessel propelled by means of a steam-engine,” yet it was 
not until the year 1769, and six years after his invention of the 
improved engine, that Watt, in conjunction with Doctor Roe- 
buck, who furnished the necessary funds, obtained his patent. 
But this was not the only delay he was destined to encounter. 


** Dr. Roebuck suffered considerable loss by the failure of a mining 
speculation, in which he had engaged, aud became so involved and em- 
barassed, as to be unable to supply the funds to carry into execution the 
design of manufacturing engines. Watt was about to relifquish the fur- 
ther prosecution of his plans, when Mr. Matthew Bolton, a gentleman 
who had established a factory at Birmingham, a short time before, pur- 
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chased out Dr. Roebuck’s share in the patent, and, in 1773, entered 
into copartnership with Watt. This connexion was fortunate for both 
parties. Mr. Watt,” says Playfair, “‘ was studious and reserved, keep- 
ing aloof from the world; while Mr. Bolton was a man of address, 
delighting in society, active, and mixing with people of all ranks, with 
na freedom, and without ceremony. Had Mr. Watt searched all 

urope, he, probably, would not have found another person so fitted to 
bring his invention before the public, in a manner worthy of its merit 
and importance; and although of most opposite habits, it fortunately 
so happened, that no two men ever more cordially agreed in their inter- 
course with each other.” 


From these delays, the term of his patent was near its expira- 
tion before any benefit had accrued tothe inventor. Parliament 
extended the term for twenty-five years, from 1775 to L300. 


“ Notwithstanding the manifest superiority of these engines over the 
old atmospheric engines, yet such was the influence of prejudice, and 
the dislike of what is new, that Watt found great difficulties in getting 
them into general use. The comparative first cost also, probably, op- 
erated against them, for it was necessary that all the parts should be 
executed with great accuracy, which entailed proportionably increased 
expense. In many instances, they felt themselves obliged to induce 
the proprietors of the old atmospheric engines to replace them by the 
new ones, by allowing them, in exchange, an exorbitant price for the 
old engines ; and, in some cases, they were induced to erect engines at 
their own expense, upou an agreement, that they should only be paid 
if the engines were found to fulfil the expectations, and brought the 
advantages which they promised. It appeared since, that Bolton & 
Watt had actually expended a sum of nearly £50,000 on these engines, 
before they began to receive any return. When we contemplate the 
immense advantages which the commercial interests of the country have 
gained by the improvements in the steam-engine, we cannot but look 
back with disgust at the influence of that fatal prejudice which opposes 
the progress of improvement, under the pretence of resisting innova- 
tion. It would be a problem of curious calculation to determine what 
would have been lost to the resources of this country, if chance had 
not united the genius of such a munas Watt, with the spirit, enterprize 
and capital of such a man as Bolton! The result would reflect little 
credit on those who think novelty alone a sufficient reason for opposi- 
tion. Lardner, pp. 79, 80. 


The compensation Watt received for the use of his patent, 
was one-third of the saving of coal effected by his engine, 
compared with the atmospheric engines which it superseded. 
Actual experiment determined this to be governed by the 
number of strokes made by the engine; these were ascertained 
by a clock-work attached to and moved by the engine, and lock- 
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ed up in an iron box having two keys, one kept by the pro- 
prietor, the other by Mr. Watt. The index and dial of this 
clock-work were examined at certain times in presence of both 
parties or their agents. 

These engines were first used in mining operations. At 
Chace-Water mine in Cornwall, the proprietors, after some 
experience, compounded for the patent at £2400 per annum, 
so that the whole saving of coal at that mine must have ex- 
ceeded in value £7,200 per annum. ; 

Let it not be supposed that the invention of Watt was only 
the happy hit of accident; we shall produce the most undoubt- 
ed authority as to his scientific attainments, and shall shew, 
that to these, combined with great genius, we owe this new and 
important power. 


** Watt was born at Greenock in 1736; and at the age of 16, was 
apprenticed to a mathematical instrument-maker, with whom he spent 
four years. At the age of 20 he placed himself under a regular ma- 
thematical instrument-maker in London. After a short time, finding 
his health declining, he returned to Scotland and commenced business 
on his own account at Glasgow. In 1757, he was appointed mathe- 
matical instrument-maker to the University of Glasgow, where he resid- 
ed and carried on his business. 

“This circumstance produced an acquaintance between him and 
the celebrated Dr. Robinson, then a student at Glasgow, who directed 
Watt’s attention to the steam-engine.” Lardner, pp. 57, 58. 


It seems that he also became acquainted with Dr. Black, to 
whom he communicated some observations he had made on 
the subject of heat, which led the Doctor to explain to Watt the 
theory he was then teaching of latent heat. We will not at- 
tempt to trace the progress made by Mr. Watt in his inven- 
tion; we must refer to Dr. Lardner and Professor Renwick, 
whose accounts are interesting. 

In 1817 the Baron Dupin visited the Forth and Clyde canal. 
He says :— 


* The celebrated J. Watt still lived ; he happened to be at Glasgow, 
the place of his nativity, and we made this interesting excursion toge- 
ther. I listened to and contemplated with a respect, mixed with admira- 
tion, this venerable gentleman, eighty-three years of age, who retaining 
the vigour of his mind, as well as his physical strength, communicated to 
us a variety of ingenious observations, profound reflections and impor- 
tant facts, relating to British industry and manufacture, of which he 
more than any other individual accelerated the march during the lon 

riod of sixty years. Since 1817, when I visited Scotland, the unit 
aglone have lost that great artist, and I have to deplore his death 
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with that of J. Reunie, Joseph Banks and W. Mudge. In less than 
five years all four have descended into the tomb; but they still live in 
the hearts of their friends, and their services will endure in the memory 
of posterity.” Vol. ii. p. 225. 


We cannot better describe the advantages of the steam-en- 
gine or do more justice to the great Watt, than by making an 
extract from an account of the proceedings of a meeting held 
at London in 1824, for the purpose of erecting to him a monu- 
meént.* The writer of that article in the Magazine says:— 


** Not many weeks have elapsed, since in reading the last published 
volume of M. Charles Dupin’s Travels in Great Britain, (one of the 
best informed and most liberal works on this country ever produced by 
a foreigner,) we felt most deeply the national reproach conceived in 
the passage of which the following is a feeble translation :— 

* * To acitizen of Glasgow belongs the glory of having given to 
industry one of the greatest impulses known ia the history of the arts. 
To the improvements invented by the celebrated Watt, it is owing that 
the steam-engine is become an universal moving-power. No inven- 
tion ever before comprehended in so small a compass, and at a fourth 
of the ordinary expense, a power so great, so constant, so regular. In 
Watt we behold one of the benefactors of his country, yet when I 
earnestly inquire what brilliant testimony he has received of the na- 
tional gratitude—my question remains unanswered. It appears that 
neither king nor minister, nor parliament, have yet discovered that 
they owe any thing to the life and memory of one, to whom the an- 
cients would have erected statues and altars. 

** « The ashes of the player, Garrick, repose under the sacred vaults 
of Westminster, while the ashes of Watt moulder in the obscure nook 
of some obscure cemetery.’ ” 


This forcible appeal to the national feeling was not in vain, 
nor did it remain long unanswered. Almost immediately after, 
M. Dupin had the satisfaction of being present at a public 
meeting, over which the prime minister, Lord Liverpool, at 
the special instance of the King, presided for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to Watt. Other distinguished members 
of the ministry—Mr. Robinson, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Huskisson, 
also attended. Lord Liverpool stated that he held in his hand 
a letter from Mr. Canning, in which he regretted that he was 
prevented attending by the press of public business, and gave 
his cordial approbation to the purpose of the meeting. Mr. 
Wilberforce, Sir J. Mackintosh, Mr. Brougham, and Sir 
H. Davy, were present, as well as other distinguished indi- 
viduals. 


* Mechanic’s Magazine, London, June, 1824, p. 242. 
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The Earl of Liverpool addressed the meeting as follows :— 


“* We are assembled to-day for the purpose of paying a public tribute 
of respect to the memory of one of the most excellent and most extra- 
ordinary men to whom this country has given birth. 

“‘ The application of the mighty power of the steam-engine has 
been compared to the trunk of an elephant; and so far with justice, 
for as there was nothing so small, so there was nothing so great, 
as to be beyond its reach. It has improved the finest of our 
manufactures ; and, at the same time, half the difficulties which stood in 
the way of navigation have vanished before it. We have now no dela 
with other and distant countries; be the winds of heaven favourab 
or otherwise, still we can calculate upon a fixed and certain inter- 
course. I remember the time when the fate of armies frequently de- 
pended on the rapidity with which communications were made ; that 
difficulty is no longer to be feared, as we can have the most rapid 
communication by a proper application of the power of steam. I will 
not detain you by expatiating on the transcendent merits of this in- 
vention, but I must say a few words respecting its inventor. I feel 
much pride and pleasure in stating, that I had the honour of being 
acquainted with Mr. Watt. That he is to be ranked among the bene- 
factors of mankind cannot be denied, because there are none who 
deserve more of their country than those who add to the productive 
powers of industry. It must be observed that Mr. Watt’s invention 
was not the result of accident, but the consequence of long, and steady, 
and laborious application of scientific knowledge, aided by great 
genius. With respect to the private character of Mr. Watt, there never 
was a more amiable, a more honourable, or a more excellent man; 
and if he did not, in his life time, meet with the patronage and con- 
sideration due to his great talents, it was owing solely to his simplicity 
of character, the modesty of his nature, the absence of every thing 
like presumption or ostentation, and that disinclination to obtrude 
himself, not only on the gréat and powerful, but even upon the scien- 
tific world, of which he was so great, so bright an ornament.” &c, 


In conclusion the Ear! said— 


** J] have only to add, that [am commanded by his majesty to state 
that he feels deeply sensible of the merits conferred on his country 
by the individual to whose memory we are now about to pay a tribute 
of respect and gratitude; and that his majesty is most anxious to 
place his royal name at the head of the proposed subscription for the 
suin of £500.” 


How gratifying to all our better feelings to find learning and 
genius united, as in Mr. Watt, with such moral excellence. 
The world may well be proud of such a benefactor. 

The happy strain of the remarks from Sir Humphrey Davy, 
cannot fail of interest. 


“T ought,” said he, “ to apologize for rising, immediately, to ad- 
dress the meeting. But as the distinguished person whose memory 
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we have met together to honour, owes his claims to the gratitude of 
society to his scientific labours, and as he was one of the most illus- 
trious fellows of that institution, for the promotion of natural kuow- 
ledge, over which | have the honor to preside, I consider it as a duty 
incumbent on me to endeavour to set forth his peculiar and exalted 
merits, which live in the recollection of his contemporaries, and will 
transmit his name with immortal glory to posterity. Those who con- 
sider James Watt only as a great practical mechanic, form a very 
erroneous idea of his character; he was equally distinguished as a 
natural philosopher and a chemist ; and his inventions demonstrate his 
profound knowledge of those sciences, and that peculiar characteristic 
of genius, the union of them for practical application. ‘The steam- 
engine, before his time, was a rude machine, the result of simple ex- 
periments on the compression of the atmosphere and the conden- 
sation of steam. Mr. Watt’s improvements were not produced by 
accidental circumstances, or by a single ingenious thought; they 
were founded on a series of delicate and refined experiments. He 
was obliged to bring all the mechanical powers, and all the resources 
of his own fertile mind into play ; he had to convert rectilineal into 
rotary motion, and to invent parallel motion; after years of im- 
mense labour, he obtained what he wished, and at last placed the 
machine entirely under the power of the mechanic, and gave per- 
fection to a series of combinations, unrivalled for the genius and 
sagacity displayed in their invention, and for the new power they 
have given to civilized man. Upon the nature of this power I 
can hardly venture to speak ; so extensive and magnificent a subject 
demands a more experienced and able orator. What is written on 
the monument of another illustrious and kindred philosopher, applies 
to Watt, 


“ Monumentum si queris, cireumspice.” 


Look around the metropolis, our cities and our towns, our dock yards 
and our manufactories ; examine the cavities below the surface, and 
the works above ; contemplate our rivers and our canals, and the seas 
which surround our shores, and every where will be found records of 
the eternal benefits conferred on us by this great man. Our mines are 
drained, and their products manufactured. The materials of our 
bridges are raised, and the piles for their foundations sunk by the 
same power. Machinery of every kind which formerly required an 
immensity of human labour, is now easily moved by steam; and 
force, equal to that of five hundred men, is commanded by an infant, 
whose single hand governs the grandest operations. The most labo- 
rious work, such as sawing of stones and wood, and raising of water 
are effected by the same engine, which produces the most minute or- 
namental and elegant forms. The anchor is forged, the die is struck, 
the metal polished, the toy modelled by this stupendous and univer- 
sally applicable power; and the same giant arms twist the cable rope, 
the protection of the largest ship of the line, and spin gossamer threads 
which are to ornament female beauty. The winds can no longer be 
considered as superior to our power, for steam has insured the progress 
of our vessels, even against adverse gales, and has almost conquered 
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for us a new element. The Archimedes of the ancient world, by his 
mechanical inventions, arrested the course of the Romans, and stayed, 
for a time, the downfal of his country. How much more has our 
modern Archimedes done? He has permanently elevated the strength 
and wealth of this great empire ; and during the last long war, his in- 
ventions and their application were amongst the chief means which 
enabled Britain to display power and resources so infinitely above 
what might have been expected from the numerical strength of her 
— Archimedes valued, principally, abstract science ; James 

att, on the contrary, brought every principle to some practical use ; 
and, as it were, made science descend from heaven to earth. The 
great inventions of the Syracusan died with him ; those of our philo- 
sopher live, and their utility and importance are daily more felt. They 
are among the grand results which place civilized above savage man ; 
which secure the triumph of intellect, and exalt genius and moral 
force over mere brutal strength, courage and numbers. The memory 
of James Watt will live as long as civilized society exists.” 


Mr. Bolton, son of the copartner of Watt, seconded the reso- 
lution offered by Sir H. Davy, and in his speech, stated :— 


** A power equal to that which would require the maintenance of 
one hundred thousand horses, has been furnished from the single estab- 
lishment to which Mr. Watt belonged ; and assuming that power to be 
exercised during three hundred divs in the course of the year, the 
saving arising from the substitution of steam-power, in lieu of the ex- 
ertions of the animals themselves, would not be less than two millions 
five hundred thousand pounds per annum. Extending this calculation 
to the whole steam-power produced, and used throughout the United 
Kingdom, we shall be supplied with a clear indication of one of the 
sources of power and wealth, which have supported this nation through its 
late arduous struggle, and which have accelerated the renovation of its 
impaired energy with a celerity, exciting surprise in every reflecting 
mind.” 


Mr. Huskisson, in his speech, says of Watt,— 


* It is a gratification to feel that such a man was born in this coun- 
try ; but it is still greater gratification that we lived in the same age with 
such a man, and had an opportunity of enjoying all the benefits and 
advantages which he, under God, has been the instrument of conferring 
for the increase and happiness of mankind.” 


Sir J. M’Iutosh, speaking of the steam-engine, said, — 


* Let us look over the globe, and we find its powers every where in 
motion—in the bowels of the earth, upon the highest mountains, upon 
the face of the waters. From the Mississippi tothe Ganges the name 
of Mr. Watt is heard, and the benefits of his invention are felt. I 
heard, only the other day, that all the great rivers of South-America 
were now navigated by steam, so that the savage who inhabits the 
forests of Guiana, becomes alarmed at the appearance of a monster 
which makes its way upon the waters, without apparent effort or moral 
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agency. If so much has been done in so short a time, what may not 
a sanguine hope whisper to itself as to the future. For myself, I con- 
fess, that in contemplating what has been done, I entertain trembling 
hopes, which I should not wish to expose to the eye of the scorner. 
But I feel that still nobler things are reserved in the unopened volumes 
of destiny.” 


Mr. Brougham remarked, that— 


“The mind of Watt resembled one of his own engines, in which 
we are at a loss to tell which most to admire, the extent of its grandeur 
or the delicacy of its touch; so that while, as my honorable friend has 
just observed, it has power to tear up and cleave rocks, it can, with equal 
ease, fashion the head of a pin or pierce the eye of a needle.” 


Mr. Littleton estimated the power of engines in the kingdom, 
at that time, to be equal to five hundred thousand horses, or three 
millions of day labourers, and the saving by fuel to supply the 
engines instead of feed for the horses, at twenty millions of 
pounds sterling per annum. | 

Whether we consider the labour saved, or the power added by 
this great invention, the effects already produced, or those 
that may reasonably be anticipated, we cannot fail of being 
filled with wonder and admiration at the great moral and po- 
litical influence it has already exerted, and is yet more calcula- 
ted to exert upon society. Weare very far, indeed, from a just 
estimate of the importance of this invention, if we consider it 
as merely multiplying labour or lessening its expense, or as 
superseding powers heretofore used. These are only some of 
the great benefits it has conferred. 

The steam-engine is a new power, applicable in many cases 
where there can be no substitute. The power of the wind is 
not merely variable and inconstant, but it ceases to operate, or 
it operates directly against us; it must, too, be obtained by ex- 
posure on heights, or where there is no obstruction to its course, 
as on wide riversor seas. The power of running water varies 
with its height, which is ever varying, and when used can only 
be so in particular places, and requires, in many cases, large 
spaces. The power of animals is not only variable, depend- 
ing on strength of sinew, on age, and on the time it is exer- 
cised, but it requires rest for much the largest portion of time. 
Besides, there are the positions and the spaces that animals 
occupy, and the great, and in many cases the insurmountable 
difficulty of producing by this labour simultaneous, well-direet- 
ed and continued action at any given point. But in the steam- 
engine, there is scarcely a limit to the power that may be brought 
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into a small compass, maintained with comparatively small ex- 
pense, applied at the same instant of time to the same point, 
continued without intermission ; applied in the town or the 
country, on a mountain or in a mine, inthe open air or ina 
house, stationary or moving, by land or by water, with the 
regularity of a well-timed clock, and within the control of an 
infant, who may give it motion, and regulate and control that 
motion, so that when it is exerting power equal to that of 
a thousand horses, and at the utmost speed of a horse, it 
may be suddenly made to stop and remain as motionless as a 
statue. What other power can, like this, be applied to force 
the ship against the storm by night and by day, unceasing and 
untiring, moving onward with vast burthens, in addition to its own 
weight ? 

The steam-engine, from the hand of its maker, comes per- 
fect of its kind. It needs no training to learn its duties, no 
exercise to strengthen its powers, no rest to recruit its wasted 
energies, no delay to use and to digest its food. Is it possible 
that this great, this wonderful power is every day exerted be- 
fore our eves, subserving our best interests and we unacquaint- 
ed with its principles aud its mode of action? Here is philoso- 
phy unfolded, brought to light, and in active operation, and 
we, who are professed admirers, remain in ignorance. 

The works at the head of this article will enable us, with 
moderate attention, to understand the steam-engine and its 
application to steam-boats, and to rail-roads, subjects of increas- 
ing interest. 

The lectures of Mr. Lardner are in a small compass, and 
treat the subject in a manner easily understood. ‘The history 
of the engine is succinct, and the causes which led to the adop- 
tion antl application of some of its parts, are quite interesting. 

The treatise of Mr. Renwick is more in detail, and will enable 
the reader to understand more accurately the parts of the engine, 
the American improvements and the first principles upon which 
the power is obtained and applied. It gives, likewise, some 
information relative to steam-boats, to the bursting of boilers, 
and the supposed cause. 

The report on locomotive and steam-engines, and on the 
Liverpool! and Manchester rail-road, are also of great interest, 
and furnish us with many important facts. 

The work of Baron Dupin is a most interesting account of 
the great and important improvements in Great-Britain to fa- 
cilitate internal and foreign commerce. The Baron travelled 
around the island, beginuing at London and going north. He 
visited, and describes all the ports of entry of any importance, 
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as well as all the canals, rail-roads, and other works of art. 
He embraced the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
principal engineers, who kindly gave him all the information he 
desired, and directed his attention to the most important works, 
which they made accessible to him. His account was origin- 
ally in French, addressed to the French nation, and produced 
the happy effect of calling their attention to the subject of 
which it treats, and of setting on foot several improvements in 
France. It was deemed, in England, so valuable, that with few 
omissions, it was translated into English, and in that form, is 
now before us. 

We recommend to such as desire information on the several 
subjects of which they treat, all the works at the head of this 
article. We shall avail ourselves of some of their contents, to 
sketch an outline, that may be filled up at leisure by those who 
desire to pursue the subject. 

We commence with the steam-engine, and shall attempt a 
very general view of the manner in which steam is made to 
produce action. Before we describe any part of the engine, 
let us advert to some properties of air and of steam, without 
the knowledge of which the subject cannot be understood. 

The air which we breathe and which is transparent and in- 
visible, presses upon us and upon all other bodies with great 
force. But the pressure being equa! on all parts, and in all 
directions, up as well as down, laterally and cbliquely, we 
are insensible of it. ‘This is called atmospheric pressure, and 
on every square inch of surface exposed to its action, its force 
is equal to a weight of fifteen pounds. This estimate of atmos- 
pheric pressure is the average pressure at the level of the sea; 
it is, however, far from being accurate when applied to higher 
levels, as on a mountain, where it is sensibly less. 

Under the atmospheric pressure of fifteen pounds on the 
square inch, water will boil at the temperature of 212° of Fa- 
renheit ; and the steam from water at that temperature ac- 
quiring an elastic force which just exceeds the pressure of the 
atmosphere, will expand, displace the atmosphere, and occu- 
py a space seventeen hundred and twenty-eight times as great 
as it did in the form of water. That is, a cubic inch of water 
will form a cubic foot of steam of the temperature of 212¢, 
But water will boil at a less temperature, if the pressure be 
lessened, as is the case on a mountain, and under the glass 
of an exhausted rec eiver, where it will boil at the tempe- 
rature of the blood, which is 9o°. Ifthe pressure on the sur- 
face of it be 896 y it will require ¢ a higher temperature 
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before it will boil, and if inclosed in a vessel of sufficient 
strength may even be heated red hot without boiling. Steam 
has the same temperature as the water from which it is form- 
ed; and its elastic force isin proportion to its temperature. 
The general law is, that whilst heat increases in an arithme- 
tical progression, the elastic force of steam increases in a geo- 
metrical ratio; it doubles for every 40° of Farenheit. As 
steam is generated by heat, it is condensed and reconverted 
into water by abstracting the heat that was added to change 
it into steam. 

Let us next endeavour to form a correct idea of the cylinder 
and piston of a steam engine. 

A general idea of these may be formed from examining a 
common syringe, the tube of which is a cylinder. The rod 
worked by the hand is a piston rod, and the inner end of it is 
attached to a piston, which is moved by it from one end of the 
cylinder to the other. The top of the syringe is covered 
with a lid, through a hole or collar in the centre of which works 
the piston-rod. Inthe steam-engine, both ends ofthe cylinder are 
closed by lids, one of which has a collar through which the pis- 
ton-rod works. To prevent the passage of air or steam between 
the cylinder and the piston; and, at the same time, to admit of 
the piston being freely worked through the cylinder ; hemp, 
steeped in oil, (called packing) is wrapped in a groove, around 
the piston; and by forcing together, by screws, the two plates 
of which the piston is formed, the packing is made to press 
tightly against the cylinder and fill up the space where the air 
or steam would otherwise pass. Similar packing is placed in 
a cast iron box, around the collar, and is made to-pass against 
the piston-rod, as it works, so that neither air nor steam may 
pass in or out of the cylinder at that place; into this box oil 
is constantly poured through a funnel, when the engine is at 
work. The piston rod is kept parallel to the cylinder by 
guides attached to the head of it. The head of the piston-rod 
is connected with the engine. 

If we have a correct idea of the cylinder and piston, we per- 
ceive that the latter works freely through the former from end 
to end, that its motion is communicated to the engine by the 
piston-rod which passes through the collar in one of the lids 
that closes the end of the cylinder. 

The cylinder is so tightly closed, that neither air nor steam 
can escape or enter, except at the places designed for that pur- 
pose and in the manner which we will now endeavour to ex- 
plain. The piston receives its motion from the steam which is 
permitted to enter and escape alternately at each end of the 
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cylinder. When the steam enters at one end, it presses the 
piston to the opposite end, where the steam is escaping as soon 
as it has performed the stroke. The supply of steam is cut off 
at the end where it was entering, and is admitted at the oppo- 
site end, where the passage through which the steam was be- 
fore escaping, is now closed, and the steam at the first end is 
then suffered to escape, and so on alternately. Steam passes 
from the boiler to the cylinder through a tube, and is admitted 
at each end of the cylinder alternately by two doors or valves, 
one opening into each end. The steam escapes from each end 
also alternately by similar valves to those which admit it. 
These valves are worked in pairs by two rods, attached to a 
lever, which is generally moved by an eccentric wheel on the 
shaft of the engine, and which works the rods alternately. 
Each rod opens a valve that lets in steam at one end, and ano- 
ther valve that lets out steam at the opposite end, so that steam 
is never permitted to enter or to escape at both ends, at the 
same time; but to enter at one end and to escape at the op- 
posite end at the same time. 

If the steam which is suffered to escape alternately at each 
end of the cylinder passes, into the open air, the engine is a high- 
pressure engine, for the piston, as it moves, must foree out the 
steam against the pressure of the air without. This pressure we 
have already determined is equal to fifteen pounds on every 
square inch of surface exposed to its action. If the whole end 
of the cylinder was opened, it will readily be perceived that 
the steam would be pressed back upon the whole area of the end 
of the piston by acolumn of air of equal diameter with the piston. 
If, therefore, we ascertain the number of square inches in the 
area of the end of the piston and multiply that number by 
fifteen, we should have in pounds the pressure of the atmosphere 
against the piston, and the conséquent force that the steam at 
the opposite end must exert to overcome it. If we suppose the 
piston to be twelve inches in diameter, the number of square 
inches in it would be about one bundred and fifteen, which 
multiplied by fifteen, the number of pounds pressure on one 
square inch, will give seventeen hundred and twenty-five pounds 
as the whole pressure. 

In the English engines a horse power is alway estimated as 
equal to the force that one hundred and fifty pounds, at the 
end of a cord, would exert in descending over a pully, or to 
the power that a horse would exert at the rate of two and a 
half miles per hour for eight hours, in twenty-four, in drawing 
up a weight of one hundred and fifty pounds over a_ pully. 
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This estimate of a horse-power is said by Mr. Tredgold to 
be too high for the average work of a horse, if it is intended 
that he should thrive. Mr. Tredgold estimates it at one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds, and American engines are gene- 
rally thus estimated, so that by the English estimate an engine 
would be of less horse-power than the same engine by the 
American estimate. Taking the English estimate, the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere on a twelve-inch piston is seventeen hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds; divide it by one hundred and fifty 
pounds, the result is 11.5, or eleven and a half horses as the re- 
sistance. Until this resistance is overcome, the engine cannot 
work, and to overcome it would require the force of steam to be 
equal to eleven and a half horses. To this must be added the 
power required to overcome the friction of the engine, and to 
perform the work which it is intended that the engine shall 
perform ; this latter being the effect intended, is called the effec- 
tive labour of the engine. We have spoken of the pressure, 
supposing the lid of the cylinder was removed, but it would be 
the same if the steam was escaping at the valve. | 

The object of the low pressure engine is to avoid this pres- 
sure of the atmosphere against the piston. This would be 
effected if the steam from the eylinder, instead of escaping into 
the air, escaped into a vessel from which the air has been pre- 
viously expelled. ‘This is attempted, and partially effected, by 
the condenser which is added to the low-pressure engine, and 
does not belong to the high-pressure one. The condenser is a 
close vessel into which the steam passes, through a tube, when 
escaping at the valves of the cylinder as already described. 

Before the engine is set to work, the valves are opened, and 
steam is suffered to pass freely into each end of the cylinder, 
and to escape so as to heat the piston and cylinder, and pre- 
vent heat from being abstracted from the steam when the 
engine is at work. From the cylinder, the steam of the high- 
pressure engine escapes into the open air, as is already no- 
ticed; but in the low-pressure engine it escapes into the con- 
denser in the manner described. This vessel has a jet of cold 
water which plays into it, and which, coming in contact with the 
steam, abstracts part of its heat, and condenses it into water. 
When steam first enters the condenser, it expels the air and 
eceupies its place. The air is drawn off by a pump, connected 
with the condenser by a tube and valve. ‘This pump is worked 
by the engine, and is called the air pump, but it also draws 
off the condensed steam and the injected water, which mingle. 
When the air has been expelled, and the steam condensed, 
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the difference between the space which the steam occupied 
and which the water, condensed from it, then occupies, is va- 
cant, and is left to be occupied by the next portion of steam 
which escapes from the cylinder, As vapour rises in great 
quantity from hot water, even before it boils, and has an elas- 
tic force proportioned to its density, and as the steam which 
escapes into the condenser heats the water injected to condense 
it, it is found requisite to lower the temperature of that water 
by injecting a much larger quantity of cold water than is bare- 
ly sufficient to condense the steam. This quantity is, usually, 
twenty-two times the bulk of water that is in the steam to be 
condensed, and is generally a pint of water for every cubic 
inch of water evaporated in the boiler. In most condensing 
engines the condenser ts immersed in a cistern constantly sup- 
plied with cold water ; this keeps the sides of the condenser 
cool, and aids the condensation of the steam within. The hot 
water from the condenser is delivered into a hot water cistern, 
and as much of it as is required is pumped into the boilers to 
supply the water there evaporated. This pump is also worked 
by the engine. By this process of condensation a partial 
vacuum is effected, which is estimated as diminishing the at- 
mospheric pressure one half, and thereby saving one half of 
the power that would be required to overcome it, or seven and 
a half pounds on the square inch. This saving in a piston of 
twelve inches diameter would be equal to the power of five 
horses and three-quarters. Thus, with less force by seven and 
a half pounds on the square inch, a low-pressure engine will 
do the same work as a high-pressure engine. If it is intended 
to work the steam-engine with an effective force of ten pounds, 
as is usual in the low-pressure engine, the steam in the boiler 
must be raised to seventeen and a half pounds on the square 
inch, and since the atmosphere presses on the outside of the 
boiler with the force of fifteen pounds, the pressure of steam 
within would then be only two and a half pounds greater than 
the pressure of the atmosphere without, and the safety valve 
need only be loaded with a weight, including its own weight, of 
two and a half pounds to the square inch. ‘The tendency of 
the steam to burst the boiler would thus be only two and a half 
pounds on the square inch, but if the engine were high pres- 
sure, the steam to do the same work would have to be raised 
seven and a half pounds more, that is to twenty-five pounds, 
and the tendency to burst the boiler would be ten pounds on 
the square inch, the other fifteen pounds being overcome by 
the atmospheric pressure. 
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There are a variety of most ingenious and beautiful contri- 
vances to prevent the boiler bursting, to maintain the quantity 
of water in it, andthe quantity and force of the steam, to open 
and close the valves, to work the pumps, and to regulate the 
quantity of steam in proportion to the work to be performed, 
so that neither too much vor too |fittle will be supplied. In 
some of the most perfect engines, the fire is fed with fuel 
and supplied with air in exact proportions, regulated by the 
working of the engine itself, so that once set in motion, and 
the fuel properly placed, it will continue to work, and to supply 
itself with fuel and water as they are needed. In this form 
the engine is, for the time, self-acting, and it is only when it 
has consumed its fuel, or worn out or broken some of its parts, 
that it would stop. Steam being cut off, the engine is stopped ; 
steam being supplied the engine works; and the steam is cut 
off or supplied through a valve, worked by a lever, attached 
to the engine, which may, at any time, be detached and 
worked by a child who understands it, and who could thus give 
motion to the engine, and regulate, control, and stop that mo- 
tion. 

‘The steam-engine is connected by contrivances at once simple 
and efficient, with such machinery as it is intended to work. 
But for a description of all these, and many more important 
particulars, we must refer to the works at the head of this 
article. 

The extent and magnitude of the operations effected by steam 
could only be ascertained by a knowledge, coextensive with 
civilization. Some idea of the extent of its application to 
steam-boats alone, may be formed from the fact, that in 1827, 
the English had eighty steam-boats, the whole tonnage of 
which was twelve thousand. ‘They were worked by one hun- 
dred and forty engines, one half of the boats having two en- 
gines. The average power of each engine was thirty horses. 
The whole power of all, four thousand two hundred horses. 
The smallest boat was the Comet, which passed to and fro on 
the Clyde ; it was of twenty-five tons, worked by an engine of 
four-horse power. The largest was the United Kingdom, 
passing between London and Leith, of one thousand tons, 
worked by two engines, each of a hundred-horse power. ‘The 
North-America, which is the largest steam-boat in the United 
States, has two engines, which by the English estimate, would 
be each eighty-horse power; thus the United Kingdom has a 
power of forty horses more. The average speed of the North- 
America, on her trips between New-York and Albany, is 
thirteen and a half miles per hour. The average trips of the 
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President between New-York and Providence, a distance of 
one hundred and eighty-five miles, measured on the map, is in 
fifteen anda half hours, which is nearly at the rate of twelve 
miles per hour. The speed of the United Kingdom is_not 
given. ‘The whole number of steam-boats in France is sixty- 
eight, the power twenty-two hundred and ten horses. The 
number of steam-boats on the Mississippi, and its tributaries 
alone, is supposed to be about five hundred. We have no in- 
formation of the number in other places. 

If we desire to know the astonishing effects of a free and 
easy communication for goods and persons, we must turn our 
attention to the history of internal improvements by canals 
and roads, for which no country is so celebrated as England, 
and in England no places more celebrated than Manchester 
and Liverpool. We shall trace the prosperity of both these 
places to the enterprize, activity and perseverance of those 
concerned in these great works. 


*“* Manchester is situated at the confluence of the Irk, the Medlock, 
and the Irwell, which having been rendered navigable to the Mersey, 
allows the passage of vessels of fifty tons. A single company has the 
management of the navigation of the Irwell and the Medlock, from 
Manchester to Runcorn. ‘The ascent through this distance is seventy 
feet, which 1s overcome by mers and locks. From Runcorn to Li- 
verpool, the meirs is navigable for vessels of considerable burden.” 
Dupin. i. vol. 234. 


This company is commonly called the Old Quay Company ; 
it was first chartered in 1733—what were the population and 
trade of Manchester and Liverpool, at that time, we have not 
the means of determining ; our earliest accounts are that, 
towards the commencement of the last century, the population 
of Liverpool was scarcely five thousand, and its whole shipping 
was a few fishing boats. Liverpool is to one descending the 
river, on the right bank of the Mersey ; it is almost at the mouth 
of a large open bay, exposed to violent gales, to protect the ship- 
ping from which, and from grounding at low water on a hard 
bottom, it became necessary to build basins or docks, which 
the ships could enter and depart from, and where they could be 
kept afloat at all times by means of locks, closed by gates. 

In 1758, the price of carriage from Manchester to Liver- 
pool, by the Old Quay Company, was 12s. per ton. As 
soon, however, as the Duke of Bridgwater’s canal was finish- 
ed, the price was reduced one half, or 6s. per ton. This 
canal was commenced in 1760—it was not intended, ori- 
ginally, to be longer than seven miles; from the coal mines 
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of the Duke, in Worsley, to Manchester. When it reached 
Manchester it suddenly lowered the price of coal one half, 
and has ever since kept it low ; this was highly important, 
particularly in a manufacturing town; and became more 
important afterwards, when steam-engines were applied to 
manufacturing purposes. The excavation of this canal was 
begun at the coal pits, and when it reached the road which 
turns from Manchester to Warrington, permission was obtain- 
ed, from parliament, to change its direction and cross the river 
Irwell, by an aqueduct bridge. This was a design of the en- 
gineer Brindley, who, by his bold and original conceptions, 
rendered his name so conspicuous. If it be borne in mind that 
it was the first attempt of the kind, we shall not be surprized 
at the answer of Rennie, when the Duke of Bridgewater sub- 
mitted Brindley’s plan to overcome the difficulty, on the suc- 
cess of which, principally depended the final success of the in- 
tended canal. ‘I have often heard of castles inthe air, but never 
saw the site of one before.”” The castle in the air was, however, 
built, the bridge was completed. It is six hundred and ten feet in 
length, thirty-six feet in width, built of hewn stones, bound to- 
gether by iron clamps, soldered with lead. It was coinpleted 
in ten months—it rests on three principal arches ; vessels on 
the Irwell pass in full sail under the middle arch, which is 
sixty-two feet in breadth. 


“ Including ten miles of subterraneous navigation in the mines at 
Worsley, the canal is fifty-five miles long on the same level. This level 
is also the same with the first eighteeen miles of the grand trunk (canal) 
with which it communicates. Thus, inland navigation in the environs 
of Manchester presents a continued line of seventy miles, without 
either ascent or descent. Such a beautiful level could be effected only 
through the most daring and expensive labours, by long and deep cuts, 
by immense embankments and great aqueducts. The energy of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, and the genius of Brindley were able to triumph 
over all these obstacles.” — Dupin, 1 vol. 243. 


The canal was afterwards extended in various directions ; 
the most important was that to Runcorn, onthe Mersey ; thus 
opening the communication, by that river, with Liverpool. 
Though the canal was so greatly extended beyond its first 
design, the price of carriage was not increased ; the increase of 
articles to be carried having amply compensated. 'The whole cost - 
of this great work was £300,000, or one million three hundred 
and thirty-three thousand three hundred dollars. In 1822, it 
yielded £60,000 per annum, or 20 per cent. ‘This canal toge- 
ther with that of the lateral branch of the Mersey and Irwell, 
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terminates at Runcorn, a beautiful little town, containing, by 
the last census that we have seen, a population of thirty-seven 
thousand inhabitants. Its prosperity is entirely owing to the 
navigation of the Mersey and of these canals. 

There communicate with Manchester upwards of two hun- 
dred miles of canals, and at least seven good turnpike roads ; 
in addition to these there communicate with Liverpool several 
hundred miles more. . We will not attempt to enumerate them 
all, but we cannot forbear giving the description from M. 
Dapin’s work of the aqueduct of Pont-y-Cyssyltan, on the 
Elsineur canal; this work alone cost £54,000, or two hundred 
and forty thousand dollars. 


“‘ The aqueduct of Pont-y-Cyssiltan is thrown over the torrent-like 
river, which flows through the valley of Langollen; at the height of 
one hundred and twenty-seven feet, and for a length of one thousand 
feet, you see an aenal canal, the metallic envelope of which is support- 
ed by bold and light piles. Boats heavily laden, and the horses 
which tow them, securely pass over this road, hanging over an abyss, 
and carrying to Elsineur the coal, the lime, and the iron furnished by 
the mines, the quarries and the forges of the vale of Langollen. 

‘“* After a long and fatiguing walk, I entered the valley on a fine 
autumnal evening, almost atthe moment of sunset; never did amore mag- 
nificent scene burst upon my sight; in the midst of a vigorous vegeta- 
tion, still retaining all its freshness—columns of smoke and flame, 
perpetual eruptions from the craters of industry — furnaces, forges, lime- 
kilns and heaps of coal, ignited, to become, by the very operation of 
ignition a perfect combustible; manufactories, country houses and yil- 
lages, placed in the form of an amphitheatre, on the sides of the valley ; 
below, a rapid torrent ; above, the canal bridge, placed, as if by en- 
chantment, on lofty and slender pillars of an elegant and simple con- 
struction ; and this magnificent work, the fruit of the happy and bold 
efforts of one of my friends! (Mr. Telford.) Lost in the contemplation of 
these beauties of art and nature, which by the fading away of the de- 
clining light changed their appearance every moment, I stood, as it 
were, in ecstacy, till the close of twilight obliged me to retire, and seek 
an asylum at some miles distant. This is what I have seen, but which 
I cannot describe without depriving it of the charms of reality, and 
which, nevertheless, in spiteof time and distance, still makes my heart 
beat at the recollection of the emotions which this magnificent scene 
excited in me.” Dupin, i. vol. pp. 265, 266. 


When we examine the great works connected with Manches- 
ter and Liverpool, we shall cease to wonder at the prosperity 
of these places. ‘The first dock for keeping ships afloat 
at Liverpool was the old dock, built in 1730. In 1760, ano- 
ther was built, called the Salt-house dock—this was the 
same year that the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal was com- 
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menced. If we examine the population and trade of Liver- 
pool and Manchester, at that time, we shall, at once, perceive, 
that these great works were undertaken at a time when they 
could be justified by nothiug but a wise foresight of their im- 
portance in increasing these places. The population of Liver- 
pool, in 1760, was about twenty-six thousand, that of Manches- 
ter twenty-two thousand. The number of vessels which paid 
dock duty at Liverpool, was two thousand five hundred and 
sixty. ‘The first steam-engine used in Manchester was in 1790, 
which was not until thirty years after the first act of Parlia- 
ment relating to the Bridgewater canal. 

The number of docks in Liverpool is now increased to seven, 
and the old ones enlarged ; the whole now cover an area of 
sixty-two acres. 

From 1790, when the first steam-engine was erected at Man- 
chester, to 1824, the number increased to two hundred. In 
1814, there was not a single power-loom at Manchester, in 
1824, there were thirty thousand. In 1x24, the population of 
Manchester was one hundred and fifty thousand, that of Liv- 
erpool one hundred and thirty-five thousand. 


“In 1784, twenty years after the establishment of the second canal, 
an American vessel arrived at Liverpool, having on board for part of her 
cargo, eight bags of cotton, which were seized by the officers of the 
custom-house, under the conviction that they could not be the growth 
of America. In 1829, the importation was six hundred and forty thou- 
sand nine hundred aud ninety-eight bales.—Reports, &c. p. 126. 


It seems, however, that the most rapid increase of importa- 
tion is of live stock from Ireland, attributed to steam convey- 
ance. In thirty months, ending December, 1~29, they amount- 
ed to one hundred and fifteen thousand six hundred and fifty- 
four large cattle, twenty-six thousand five hundred and seven 
calves, three hundred and fifty thousand three hundred and fifty- 
three sheep, three hundred and forty four thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-three pigs. 

In 1830, the quantity of goods passing between Liverpool 
and Manchester was estimated at thirteen hundred tons per 
day, in the proportion of one thousand to Mauchester, and 
three hundred to Liverpool. 

This wonderful increase of population and trade is certainly 
not to be attributed to position merely; it is but a short time 
since London on the East and Bristol on the West of England, 
did most of the shipping business. Liverpool is now superior 
to Bristol. But for her artificial navigation and other improve- 
ments, how would it have been possible to attract the trade 
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from such a port as Bristol, on the same side of the island and 
nearer to the course of ships trading with the rest of the world. 
The people of Liverpool did not set down supinely, but by their 
exertions afforded facilities, and gave inducements to trade, 
which have made it the greatest cotton market in the world, 
and increased the prosperity of England, and particularly of 
all those places more immediately connected with Liverpool 
and Manchester. But they who acted so wisely, and fared 
so well, did not intend to be idle for the future ; they lately 
set on foot a plan, and have, with becoming spirit execut- 
ed it; by which, if they have not lifted up Manchester and 
carried it to Liverpool, they have done better. They have left 
the towns, to occupy their old sites, but they bave enlarged 
their boundarivs; their space is increased, whilst the distance 
between them is almost abolished. In place of taking thirty-six 
hours to carry goods, and four hours to convey passengers, they 
now carry the former in three hours, and the latter in half that 
time. Ifthe life of man be estimated by the space through 
which he moves, or the quantity of work he performs, or the 
pleasures he may enjoy, those who deal between Manchester 
and Liverpooi, may feel that their lives are lengthened, that 
space whilst it remains for all desirable purposes, is almost 
abolished for those that are not so. 

A new impetus has been given to rail-roads, and when we 
examine the simplicity of their construction, the greater choice 
of location of which they admit, and their diminished first cost, 
as compared with canals—the increased speed, certainty, safety 
and pleasure they afford for the transportation of persons with 
their property—we are only surprised that they are but now 
assuming in public estimation their true relative value. They 
are not of very recent discovery ; in a rude form, they have long 
since been used. But like all other artificial works, the con- 
struction of them has been improved by being simplified. It 
is said that wooden tracks for the wheels to run in were long 
ago used in Russia, and as early as 1671 they were used for the 
transportation of coal near Newcastle in England. 

As wood is become scarce, and iron is now plentifully and 
cheaply obtained in England, it has been substituted for wood, 
and by affording a more solid and smooth track for the rolling 
of the wheels, as well as greater durability, is incomparal:ly 
preferable. Iron rail-ways were originally introduced at the 
great foundery of Colebrook Dale, about 1786. The first form 
in which they were used, was called the tram rail; the rail was 
a flat surface in parallel tracks, separated at a distance that 
admitted the wheels always to be kept on them, by a fram, or 
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raised edge on the inner side of the rail. In consequence of 
this form, dirt and gravel accumulated on the rail, and greatly 
diminished the smooth, hard, and even surface so important in 
rolling. ‘The improvement consists in making the rail without 
a tram or guide, and fastening it into a thin, broad form; 
presenting the edge for the wheel to roll on it has thus acquir- 
ed themame of the edge rail; the angles of the top are rounded 
off, so that the wheel (as it rolls) is continually pressing off on 
the sides, all dirt or other materials that would accumulate. 
The edge is usually of the same breadth with that of the circum- 
ference of the wheel, that is from two to three inches. 

Each wheel is prevented from running off on the outer edge 
of its own rail, by a flange or guide around the inner face of its 
rim, projecting below the surface of the rail on the inner side 
an inch and a half or two inches. As the wheels that turn on 
the same axle are always at the same distance apart, neither 
wheel can run off un the inner side of its own rail, without its 
opposite fellow running off on the outer edge of its rail, which 
is prevented by its guide or flange, in the manner described. 
By this simple contrivance, the carriages are kept in their 
places, the wheels in their tracks. 

There is not a mine or foundery in England, nor a canal, to 
which there is much land carriage, and scarcely a dock yard or 
quay, where iron rail roads are not now in use. The number 
of miles of this kind of road is very great; some idea of their 
extent may be formed from the fact, that in 1822, there was in 
the neighbourhood of Newcastle alone, two hundred and twenty- 
five miles of this road above ground, and as many below it. In 
Glamorganshire, there were at the same date, three hundred 
miles of it. From Cardiffto Myathie Tydville, there are thirty- 
six miles of it. 


“ The first public rail-way established by act of Parliament, for the 
conveyance of general merchandize and passengers, as well as coals, 
was the Stockton & Darlington.” Rep. 124. 


This is a single road, twenty-five miles long, with sidlings 
every quarter ofa mile, to allow carriages to pass each other. 
A small quantity of merchandize, and three or four hundred 
passengers, weekly, are conveyed along this line, but the chief 
carriage is of coal; the tolls for which exceed by six or seven 
times, the aggregate income from all other sources. The 
company who constructed this road had to encounter strenuous 
opposition from land holders and coal proprietors. ‘The first 
application to parliament failed— but in 1823 the company was 
ehartered, and on the 27th September, 1825, the road was 
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opened to the public. It isa remarkable fact, in relation to this 
road, that the number of passengers and the trade upon it, other 
than that of coal, hae sprung up, no one can tell how. Before the 
road was constructed, there was neither commerce, nor travel- 
ling in that section of country, except to a very limited extent. 

The project ofthe Liverpool and Manchester tail-way was first 
discussed in 1822. Mr. William James, of London, an Engi- 
neer, having witnessed the effects of the locomotive engines 
near Newcastle, communicated to Mr. Sandars of Liverpool, 
his views in favour of its application to mercantile purposes. 
Mr. Sandars adopted the idea, and became father of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester rail-road ; a preliminary survey was made, 
Mr. Sandars guaranteeing pay ment of the expenses, and in 124, 
the same gentleman published a pamphlet onthe subject. A com- 
pany of merchants and other gentlemen then appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the most important rail-roads inoperation. On 
the 20th of May, 1824, the committee reported their examina- 
tions, and the results were greatly in favour of a rail-road. A 
subscription list was opened, and speedily filled. Upon this a 
permanent committee was appointed. Mr. Lawrence, Mayor of 
Liverpool, was chairman ; Mr. George Stephenson, Engineer. 
Surveys, plans, and estimates, were made. ‘The estimated 
expense for a rail-road, on the most improved construction, 
including locomotive engines, and other contingencies, was 
£400,000, proposed to be raised in four thousand shares £100 
each. On the 8th of February, 1325, the petition for a charter 
was presented to parliament; great preparations were made 
on the one side by the subscribers to support it, and on the 
other side by proprietors of canals and by land holders to 
oppose it. No less than five able counsel were employed on 
each side—volumes of testimony were taken—one engineer 
said that to carry the road across Chatmoss alone would cost 
upwards of £200,000. One of the counsel asked him what it 
would cost to lay it with diamonds. The committee of the House 
of Commons, before whom the examinations and arguments 
were made, consisted of seventy-three members. After three 
months examination, they divided on the preamble to the bill, 
thirty-seven in favour, thirty-six against it. The bill afterwards 
failed inthe house. Active measures were immediately taken 
for a renewal of the application; errors were corrected. The 
Marquis of Stafford who was beneficially interested in the 
Bridgewater canal, was induced to take one thousand shares 
in the rail-road, so that the whole amount of shares was increas- 
ed to five thousand of £100 each. Another contest took place. 
The second petition was presented to parliament on the 2d of 
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February; it was finally successful ; but not until the battle had 
been fought upwards of two months. The bill passed the House 
of Commons on the 6th of April, and the House of Lords on the 
27th of the same month. The aggregate pecuniary cost of the 
! parties of this contest, was estimated at above £70,000. The 
t parliamentary and law expenditure of the company alone, is set 
: down in the general account of the company at £28,465 6s. 11d. 
os or $126,512 314 cts. The first point of actual operation was 
 - on Chatmoss, in June, 1826. It will be remembered, that 
M before the House of Commons, the work at this place alone 
was estimated by one of the opposition engineers, at upwards 
of £200,000. Its cost when actually completed, is set down 
in the accounts of the company at £27,719 Ils. 10d. The 
whole length of the road is thirty miles, its whole cost is 
£320,000, or $3,644,444. The land alone cost £95,305 88, 
aM and the fencing £10,202 16s. 5d. independent of land for 
a stations and buildings, and the buildings thereon, which cost in 
oie addition £41,697. We will not continue the list, but refer to 
eats) the account shewing the general item of expenditure. 
ee When we recollect that the water transportation between 
ae Liverpool and Manchester was by the Mersey and Runcorn, a 
met distance of sixteen or eighteen miles, and thence by two canals, 
Ae that of the old Quay Company, and that of the Duke of 
Tee Bridgewater, and that between those towns were two of the 
best English turnpike-roads; we may feel surprised that 
any man could be bold enough to enter upon so grand a scale 
of improved communication as that by the rail-road, involving 
! an expense so enormous as to exceed three millions and a half 
ee of dollars. But the matter was well weighed before the work 
was commenced, and the necessarily increased expenditure 
ee only kindled the exertion of those who have finally surmount- 
ed and now triumph in the effect exceeding their most sanguine 
calculations. 
‘ a Mr. Sandars in a pamphlet published in 1824, says :-— 
aa “‘ Notwithstanding all the accommodations the canals can offer, the 
Ped | delays are such that spinners and dealers are frequently obliged to 
cart cotton on the public high road a distance of thirty-six miles, for 
which they pay four times the price which would be charged by a rail- 
road, and they are three times as long in getting it to hand.” 


i } The average length of passage by the Mersey and the canals 
a is, as already stated, including customary detentions on the 

ae wharf, to be estimated at thirty-six hours, longer or shorter, 
hag according to the winds and tides. The average charge upon 
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merchandize for the last fourteen years has been about 15s. 
per ton. The canal establishments were declared to charge 
too high. ‘Transportations by them was precarious, subject to 
losses and great delays; merchandize has frequently been trans- 
ported between New-York and Liverpool in less time than by 
these canals. Notwithstanding these delays the income on the 
Bridgewater canal was twenty per cent per annum, and the 
shares of the old Quay Company had risen from £70 their first 
cost to £1250 each. The trausportation between Liverpool 
and Manchester has been before stated at thirteen hundred 
tons per day. It is estimated that it wili be speedily dou- 
bled ; the quantity of coal alone must be enormous. The 
estimate to supply the two towns for use and for export is one 
million of tons per annum, or twenty-seven hundred and thirty- 
nine tons per day. The number of passengers each way is 
about four hundred, making a total of 800 per day. Bv the 
rail-road, the saving in expense to passengers alone it is esti- 
mated will be upwards of £65,000 per annum, and for the trans- 
portation of goods, upwards of £500,000. 

Let us hastily glance at this road. Jt is thirty miles in 
length, has sixty-three bridges, one of them over the river 
Irwell, and two over brooks; of the others the rail-road runs 
under one-half, and the common roads of the country run un- 
der the other half. ‘The Liverpool end of the road commences 
in the Company’s yard, in Wapping, where the lower en- 
trance of the tunnel is accessible through an open cutting 
twenty-two feet deep, forty-six feet wide; being a space for 
four lines of rail-way, with pillars between to support the ware- 
houses above, which are thrown across the excavation and 
admit of the wagons below receiving and delivering their loads 
through trap doors communicating with the stores above. 
The coal and lime wagons pass on and discharge their loads at 
the wharves at the end of the station. The tunnel turns to the 
right or South-East, till it reaches the bottom of the inclined 
plane which is a straight line nineteen hundred and seventy 
yards in length, rising one hundred and twenty-three feet, or 
one in every forty-eight. The cars at this place are drawn up 
by a fixed steam engine. The tunnel is twenty-two feet wide, 
sixteen feet high, the sides being perpendicular for five feet, 
and surmounted by a semicircular arch; the total length is 
twenty-two bundred and fifty yards, cut through rock of every 
degree of hardness, from the softest sandstone to the hardest 
freestone which will scarcely yield to the chisel. Thus for 
more than a mile and a quarter this road runs through a tunnel 
under the very town of Liverpool, being from five to seventy 
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feet below the surface of the earth. The whole of it is now 
whitewashed and lighted by gas lights. At the apper end, the 
tunnel opens into a spacious area forty feet below the surface 
of the ground, cut out of solid rock, which thus forms on every 
side, walls and battlements; from this area there returns a 
small tunnel two hundred and ninety yards long, fifteen feet 
wide, and twelve feet high, parallel with the large but inelin- 
ing upwards in the opposite direction, and terminating in the 
upper Eastern boundary of Liverpool, which is the principal 
station for rail-way coaches, and the depot for coals for the 
supply of the higher districts of the town. Onthe line of the 
road there is one excavation through rock to the depth of se- 
venty feet below the surface of the ground. There is also an 
embankment about two miles long, varying in length from fif- 
teen to forty-five feet, and in breadth at the base from sixty to 
one hundred and thirty-five feet. Over the valley and canal 
of the Sankey, the road passes by a magnificent viaduct of nine 
arehes, each fifty feet span, and seventy feet from the top of the 
parapet above to the level of the canal below, being thus above 
the topmasts and highest peaks of the barges that sail on the 
canal. Chatmoss is a barren waste, four and three-fourths 
miles over and of so soft and spongy a texture, that cattle can- 
not walk upon it—this texture is from ten to thirty-five feet in 
depth, below which is clay and saud. The practicability of 
carrying the rail-road over this place was seriously questioned 
and honestly doubted by many ; it is so fluid that an iron red 
would sink through the moss by its own weight. 


“ The railway, indeed, for the most part, floats on the surface, its 
compactness and buoyancy in the most fluid places being assisted by 
hurdles of brushwood and heather, laid under the wood sleepers which 
support the rails.” p. 16. 

** Over the river Irwell the road is carried by a very handsome stone 
bridge, and then over a series of arches into the company’s station in 
Water-street and Liverpool road, Manchester.” p. 171. 


Having glanced at some interesting points of the road, and 
given the distance and the trade that is expected to pass over 
it, let us advert to the locomotive engines used as the moving 
power. We will not detail the experiments made on this in- 
teresting subject ; a premium was offered of £500 for the best 
locomotive steam-engine that would effectually consume its 
own smoke as required by the charter of the company, not to 
weigh over six tons, to be capable of drawing, daily, on a well 
constructed rail-road on a level plain, a train of carriages of the 
gross weight of twenty tons, including the tender and water 
tank, at the rate of ten miles per hour, with a pressure of 
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steam in the boiler not exceeding fifty pounds on the square 
inch, with several other conditions. 

For this premium five engines were entered; the competi- 
tion was finally between the Rocket and the Novelty. On the 
day appointed, an accident happened to the Novelty, which 
prevented the trial. But, as many persons attended, the 
Rocket was brought out to lessen their disappointment, and 
with a car attached to it, containing thirty persons, was moved 
at the rate of from twenty-four to thirty miles per hour, to the 
great gratification of all present. The next day the trial for 
the prize commenced. 

The Rocket weighed four tons, five cwt., and, including 
her tender and two carriages loaded with stone, carried an 
entire mass of seventeen tons. She travelled in the first ex- 
periment thirty miles in two hours, fourteen minutes and eight 
seconds, which was at the rate of thirteen four-tenths miles per 
hour. Inthe second experiment she travelled the same dis- 
tance, at the rate of fourteen two-tenths miles per hour. The 
Novelty, including her water-tank, water and fuel, weighed 
three tons, seventeen ewt. fourteen pounds ; anc had a 
load assigned her in proportion, amounting to six tons, seven- 
teen cwt., her whole mass in motion was ten tons, four- 
teen hundred weight, fourteen pounds—with this she moved 
at the rate of fifteen miles per hour, but another accident 
put a stop to her progress, and she was then withdrawn. The 
prize was, finally, assigned to the Rocket, she having more 
than complied with all the requisitions. Subsequent experi- 
ments, with both these engines, have confirmed all that was 
promised from the first; and other engines, upon similar plans, 
have been constructed, and perfectly succeed ; no doubt is now 
left as to the efficiency and speed of these engines, when well 
constructed. The Arrow locomotive, on the plan of the Rock- 
et, carried a gross weight of thirty-three tons from Liverpool to 
Manchester in two hours, twenty-five minutes, including two 
stoppages to take in water. On the level and straight part of 
the line, she moved at the rate of sixteen miles per hour; on 
her return with the engine-tender, and six persons, together 
with two carriages and thirty persons, and her own weight, 
making together thirteen tons, she performed the whole trip 
in one hour and forty-six minutes, including stoppages ; her 
speed varied at the rate of from cighteen to twenty-five miles 
per hour, the day was wet, and the rail, in places, very dirty, 
circumstances by no means favourable. 

On the Ist December, 1830, the Planet locomotive, took 
the first load of goods from Manchester to Liverpool, the train 
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was eighteen wagons, containing one hundred and thirty-five 
bags and bales of American cotton, two hundred barrels of 
flour, sixty-five sacks of salt, thirty-four sacks of malt, weigh- 
ing, together, fifty-one tons, eleven cwt. one qr. To-this must 
be added the weight of wagons and oil cloths, twenty-eight 
tons, eight ewt. three qrs. less; the tender, water, and fuel, four 
tons, and fifteen persons on the train, one ton ; a total weight of 
exactly eighty tons, exclusive of the engine, about six tons 
more. The journey was performed in two hours, fifty-four 
minutes, including three stoppages of five minutes each, under 
the disadvantage of an adverse wind and additional friction in 
the wheels and axles, owing to their being new. On the 15th 
December last, there were on the road ten locomotives and 
another soon expected ; others were to be added. The steam- 
ers on the Rail-way had conveyed about sixty thousand passen- 
gers, performing nine hundred and fifty-four trips between 
Liverpool and Manchester, from the 16th of September to the 
17th of December, inclusive, and in only eleven instances ex- 
ceeded by half an hour the time fixed for the performance. 

Messrs. Braithwaite & Erickson, have contracted to deliver 
to the company by the L5th of June next, two locomotive steam- 
engines, at £1000 each, on the principle of the Novelty, which 
was of their construction. The weight of each engine, with 
the requisite quantity of water in the boiler not to exceed five 
tons ; to draw a gross weight of forty tons from Liverpool to 
Manchester in two hours, being assisted up the inclined plane 
on an allowance made for lost speed at that place. ‘The pres- 
sure of steam in the boiler not to exceed fifty pounds per square 
inch ; not to consume more than half a pound of coke per ton, 
drawn one mile, and to be kept in repair by the builders twelve 
months. 

On the Bolton and Leigh rail-way, which branches from the 
Manchester and Liverpool rail-way, the Sans Pareil, weigh- 
ing four and a half tons, one of the engines that competed for 
the prize of £500, at Rainhill, drew up, on an inclined plane, 
rising one in seventy-two, or a fraction over seventy-three feet 
in the mile, a gross load of fifteen tons, at the rate of nine 
miles per hour. 

There are already several branches of the Liverpool and 
Manchester rail-way ; separate branches lead to Bolton and 
Leigh, to Wigan and Newton, to Warrington, to Runcorn Gap, 
opposite the town of Runcorn, and toSt. Helena. Thus the 
great urtery is receiving from the rich veins. 

We will conclude this article with some remarks upon the 
Charleston and Hamburg rail-road. It cannot fail to strike an 
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attentive observer, how eminently Charleston is, by nature, 
calculated for an important commercial emporium. At the junc- 
tion of two rivers, the Ashley and Cooper, and just below the 
union of the Wando river with the Cooper, the harbour 
spreads out into a beautiful basin, covering a space between 
three and four miles square, protected from the sea in all direc- 
tions, except the South-east, where it admits an easy entrance, 
at the distance of eight or ten miles from the city, for vessels 
drawing seventeen feet water. ‘The coast is a gradually shelv- 
ing, sandy-bottom, so well known to navigators, and so little 
dangerous, that vessels are rarely stranded. The anchorage 
in the harbor is safe, and the largest ships are kept afloat in 
the stream at the lowest tide. At the wharves, where they re- 
ceive and discharge their loads, they are either always afloat, 
or grounded on a soft, muddy bottom. The Cooper, the Ashley, 
and the Wandao rivers, fertilize in their course a large body of 
cultivated and valuable lands, and afford an easy and safe trans- 
portation to their sources for vessels of from fifty to eighty tons. 

By inland navigation, between the islands parallel with 
the coast, a safe communication is effected with the Santee 
river on the North-east, which, with its tributaries, flows through 
the whole length of the State ; and with the Savannah river on 
the South-west, which forms the entire boundary of South Ca- 
rolina in that direction, dividing it from Georgia. Except New- 
York, there is no port in the United States, all things consid- 
ered, more advantageously located for commerce. But where 
nature has done much, art has, as yet, effected little. The 
only artificial communication of importance, is the Santee ca- 
nal, which is twenty-one miles long, connecting the Santee and 
the Cooper rivers. But this canal, though remarkably well exe- 
cuted, has been unfortunately located, and has failed of profit 
to the original stockholders. 

The rich inhabitants of the back-country of South-Carolina, and 
of those parts of North-Carolina and Georgia which trade with 
Charleston, are obliged, at great expense, to transport their pro- 
duce and receive, in return, their supplies ; weeks, and not unfre- 
quently, months, have elapsed before places not more distant, in 
a directline, than one hundred and twenty miles, could effect these 
communications, and then, and at all times with great expense; 
and at no time without great risk of loss, and great delay. 
The profits of the planter, or wkat ought to be his profits, are 
but too often consumed in the expense of transportation, and 
the merchant finds it impossible to calculate with that certainty, 
which his operations require, the time he may expect arrivals 
or hear of his shipments having reached their points of destina- 
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tion. Capital, which would otherwise be active, is thus dor- 
mant a large portion of time, and, consequently, more of it is 
required than would suffice, with more certain, rapid and safe 
communications, for the same amount of business. ‘Travel- 
lers—and people must travel, if not for pleasure or for health, 
at least for business—fare as badly as goods ; for if they meve 
at all faster, it is sull with a slow, tiresome pace, consum- 
ing time that might be profitably employed, and expend- 
ing sums that prudeut economy would readily make profita- 
ble. We will neither attempt to enumerate all the disad- 
vantages of the present communications between Charleston 
and the surrounding and interior country, nor all the advan- 
tages that would result from improved communications. 

Our climate presents an obstacle of no small magnitude to 
transportation either for goods or for persons, during, at least, 
three months in the year. The rivers are unhealthy, and often 
too low. ‘The roads are sandy, heavy aud hot; the labour- 
ers aud the animals engaged in transportation are with difli- 
culty brought to perform their task, and but too often sink be- 
neath it. The traveller meets with all these difficulties and is 
made uncomfortable, and not unfrequently sick even unto death, 
as he heavily and slowly moves through the almost Pontine 
marshes of the alluvial country near the sea-board. What 
may we not promise ourselves, if we can, for all these impedi- 
ments to our prosperity and comfort, substitute a communica- 
tion which, like the rail-roads we have noticed, will at once 
diminish space as far as it opposes locomotion, by increasing ve- 
locity, certainty, safety, cheapnessand pleasure. The Charleston 
and Hamburg rail-road will certainly effect these objects 
thiough its whole extent, and in every direction to which its 
branches may be extended; where weeks are now occupied, 
days will suffice, and for days, we may almost take hours ; dimes 
will effect then what now requires dollars. 

‘The exports of Charleston amount to ten millions of dollars 
per annum, whilst the direct foreign imports are scarcely more 
than a tenth of that amount. ‘The merchants in the interior 
cannot postpone until the fall, their supplies for the season, 
and, as they cannot risk the approach to the city, as early as is 
required in the summer, to purchase them and have them 
transported to their respective homes by the present tedious and 
expensive modes, they prefer sailing to New-York, and laying 
them in at that place. 

If we examine the large amount of produce received from 
the interior, and the yet larger that may be expected by an easy 
communication ; if we advert to the fact that when the pros- 
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perity of places so connected is increased that each increases the 
other, that commerce springs up, additional soils are cultivated, 
riches are accuinulated, population is increased, travelling be- 
comes common; if we collect these and other important ob- 
servations from the history of places that are most prosperous 
andif we reflect that the majority of mankind can only afford 
luxuries and pleasures that are within a very moderate expense, 
we shall be at no loss to trace these effects to rational causes, 
and apply them to our own situation; nor will we deem those 
too sanguine who anticipate much from that enterprise which 
has set on foot the great work we are considering. Those who 
wish to see on what the caleulations of the produce and goods 
to be transported are founded, may find them in the Reports 
of the South-Carolina Canal and Rail Road Company on that 
subject, and we are confident that looking forward a few 
years, those calculations are far short of the truth. 

Let us now examine the proposed route of the rail-road, 
and the mode of construction adopted. It is an establish- 
ed principle of these roads, that where the transportation 
on them is equal both ways, they should be level. ‘That where 
it exceeds in one direction, that in the opposite by five times, 
it should descend from a level in the direction of the greatest 
amount of transportation, at the rate of fifteen feet tothe mile, 
and in certain other proportions according to the difference of 
transportation inthe opposite direction. ‘The data for these cal- 
culations are the known laws of gravitation, and the ascertained 
resistance of the wheels of a car on their axle and on the rail. 
The gravity, acts against the ascending, in favour of the des- 
cending line, in the proportions of the length of the road to its 
perpendicular height from a level, so that if the resistance to 
be overcome on the level be ascertained, as it is on a well-con- 
structed rail-way, to be one in every two hundred ; or thata 
force of one pound over a pulley, or a power equal to that, will 
draw two hundred pounds, then whenever the inclination of 
the road is such, that the load would have a tendency to run 
down of one pound, the gravity and friction would be equal, 
and the power to force it up would be doubled, which in this 
case, would be an ascent of thirty-two feet per mile. Thus a 
horse can draw ten tons on a level rail-road, and only five tons 
against an ascent of thirty-two feet per mile; supposing him in 
both cases toexert the same force; it costas much labour, there- 
fore, on such a road to go up one mile ascending thirty-two feet 
as to go two miles on a level. The surveys and examinations 
of our rail-road shows that the country is most favourable for 
the trade in the direction we desire it, and that, with a very 
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moderate cutting and embankment, the general rise to the 
summit level need not exceed, in one direction, ten feet in the 
mile, and in the other eighteen feet. The route passes through 
a remarkably well-timbered country, which will not only afford 
abundant material at little expense for the construction and 
repair of the wood-work of the road, but will furnish the very 
best fuel for the engines. The timber and the wood for fuel 
on this road, together with the produce of plantations and the 
return trade, may be not unreasonably expected inthe first sixty 
miles, to pay a sufficient profit on that part of the work, and 
when the whole line to Hamburgh is open, we shall realize 
all the advantages anticipated from the road to that point. 
Branches must be made to Columbia and to Camden ; these 
towns, and those who are in their vicinity, cannot suffer their 
trade to be turned into other channels by the want of a little 
enterprise. But if we anticipate much from these sources, we 
may, in the language of Sir J. Mackintosh, when speaking of 
the steam-engine, ask—‘‘ what may not a sanguine hope whis- 
‘ per to itself as to the future. For ourselves, we confess that in 
‘contemplating what has been done, we entertain trembling 
‘ hopes, that we should not choose to expose to the eye of the 
* scorner”—when we extend our view to embrace the Western 
States by extending the rail-road to the Tennessee river. In 
descending the Ohio river, and ascending the Tennessee to 
the Muscle Shoals, and thence to Charleston by the extended 
line of rail-road, the trip may be performed in ten days from 
the junction of those rivers in this direction, and in about seven 
days in returning. Linked by such a tie we may yet see 
Charleston what she ought to be, second in the United States 
only to New-York. 

The mode of construction adopted for the rail-road, is to 
drive wooden piles every six feet apart in parallel lines ; the 
heads of these piles are bound together by transverse sleepers, 
these are surmounted by the longitudinal wooden-rail about 
nine inches square, in various lengths from fifteen to thirty-feet, 
on the top of which, on the inner side, the flat bar iron is nail- 
ed. The tracks are about five feet apart, and as locomotive 
engines are to be used, there is no road formation, and itis only 
' where the level cannot be otherwise formed that the spade is 
used, and then merely to make the cutting through which the rail 
is to be continued. ‘This method is not only economical, but if 
the piles are properly driven and the superstructure well exe- 
cuted, will more certainly secure the rail from sinking than the 
usual method of supporting it on blocks of weod or stone im- 
bedded into the road. Another advantage is, that in passing 
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through cultivated fields much fencing may be saved by dig- 
ging a wide, deep ditch under the rails, where they enter and 
pass out of the field in a transverse direction and running the 
common field fence through it, thus continuing the former line 
of the fence, only running it under the rails. The greatest 
objections to the whole plan of construction, are the exposure 
of the wood work to rapid decay, which cannot be avoided, 
though it may be lessened, and the rails being liable to cant in 
a lateral direction, which may be avoided by placing the feet 
of the piles further apart in the transverse direction of their 
heads. 

When the road has once been completed it will afford such 
facilities, that wood, or stone for repairs, may readily be ob- 
tained and transported along the line at little expense. 

Six miles of this road are complete and two steam-carriages 
are now in operation on it, conveying materials for the continu- 
ation of the road, and passengers for amusement. ‘They are 
found to answer expectations, though they, no doubt, admit of 
improvements, particularly in their fire-places and boilers, as 
the fuel used is wood in place of coal. 

Most of the road is now located over ground more favoura- 
ble than that over which the experimental survey was made. 
The saving between the actual cost of iron for the rails and 
fastenings, and the estimated cost is now ascertained to be very 
considerable, amounting to upwards of seventy-five thousand 
dollars. The road has been located forupwards of sixty miles, 
and crosses the Edisto, the only river in the whole line to Ham- 
burgh, at a point very favorable, and where it may be effected at 
less expense than at the direction first contemplated. This line 
has this further advantage, that the branches to Columbia and 
Camden, from the main line of the road, may be effected in 
much less distance than by that first designed. Contracts are 
already made at reasonable prices, for the work on most of the 
line that is located—and offers for further contracts are daily 
made. We may confidently calculate upon a speedy comple- 
tion of this great work, and upon its operation producing most 
important and beneficial results, such as will convince even the 
most opposed, and gratify the most sanguine and zealous. 
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Art. VIL.—The Siamese Twins ; a Satirical Tale of the Times, 
if with other Poems. Wy the author of Pelham, the Disowned, 
&c. vol. 12mo. New-York. 1831. 


“Tue Siamese Twins,” is, upon the whole, a wretched 
failure. We were at a loss to conceive, when we first took up 
the book, what use could be made of a lusus nature so very 
disagreeable in a satirical poem. Had it not been that the 
author, by the title of his work, warranted us in looking for 
something particularly facetious, we should have expected to 
find such a subject treated in rather a different style, and with 
far more power, by the author of ‘* The Disowned.” And 
accordingly, the only parts of this long poem, in four books and 
twelve chapters, that deserve the least praise, are those of a 
serious and even gloomy complexion. As for the Saéire, as 
such, we venture to affirm that a more “ tragical piece of mirth” 
has not been indited since Nick Bottom and his company first 
appearedin Pyramus and 'Thisbe. We can scarcely help gaping 
even now, when we think of the dreary and dismal waste through 
which, from a sheer sense of duty, and with great effort, we 
have made a most tedious journey. It is inconceivable, how so 
clevera writeras the author of “* Pelham,” should so completely 
have mistaken his walk, or have failed so utterly to accomplish 
what he had in view. He has published two hundred pages of 
satire without point, buffoonery without gaiety, and doggerel 
without drollery or quaintness—the stupidest, without exception, 
and most vulgar variety, of what is so expressively called in 
French, platitude. Weary, flat, unprofitable—these three words 
are the summing up of what we have to say of this “ Satirical 
Tale of the 'Times”—considered as a satire. 

Mr. Bulwer’s preface, which contains some good remarks, 
explains the drift of his work. We shall, therefore, extract it. 
We take leave to observe, however, upon what he says of those 
who have been condemned for being “like Lord Byron,” in 
poetry, that no one can be more completely safe on that score 
than Mr. E. L. B. 


“* Every one knows the story of a certain Divine, who, on beginning 
the church service, found himself without a congregation ; turning to 
his clerk Roger, addressed him with “ Dearly beloved Roger,” &c. 
An author, now-a-days, in prefacing a volume of Poetry, finds him- 
self a little in the situation of the Divine: and the individual who com- 

ses his audience—the solitary Roger whom he can address—is his 
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‘** Nevertheless, my dear Publishers, I do not think it is quite true 
(however warmly disappointed Poets, and your yet more disappointed 
brethren may assert the fact), that no poetry, whatsoever may be its 
nature, will attract the popular taste of the present age: still less, in- 
deed, do I incline to the opinion of those indelicate and unfeeling critics 
who assert, with no excusable incivility, that any poetry, if it be very 
good, will find an equally hearty welcome, whatever be the time of its 
appearance. Glancing first towards the latter opinion, | think we shall 
observe that after the death of any pre-eminently popular poet, there 
is always a sudden, yet a long-continued coolness to the art, which his 
adinirers seem to imagine has expired with himself. Not only the new 
aspirant, but the poet of established celebrity, is mortified by indiffer- 
ence ; and discovers that the broader fame which perhaps he thought 
overshadowed, on the contrary, protected his renown. Since the death 
of Lord Byron, the poetry of Moore, the friend of the deceased, or 
of Southey the antagouist, has thus seemed to be less eagerly sought 
for than during the lifetime of that extraordinary man, when his genius 
or his faults were the theme of every literary conversation, and the 
claims of his contemporaries were brought forward to illustrate, to 
lessen, or to contrast the merits of the popular idol. I apprehend that 
the same circumstances will apply to every more exciting species of 
literature ; and had the world lost the author of ‘ Waverley’ at the 
time when the fullest splendour of his celebrity was calling forth a 
race of no unnoticed emulators, the whole tribe of historical, or even 
of Scottish novelists would suddenly have sunk into that class of 
writers, to whose claims the public would have lent the least courteous 
attention, A great literary man maintains in esteem the whole re- 
spectable part of his fraternity, and when he dies they share the same 


fate as the friends of a savage chief, whom his countrymen immolate 


upon his tomb. 

“ If, my dear Publishers, we shall find, on an attentive recurrence to 
literary history, that this observafion is not without truth in general, 
there was that in the particular instance of Lord Byron which would 
heighten, perhaps beyond a precedent, the indifference towards the art 
which had lost sv eminent a master. For it is superfluous to say, that 
no poet ever created so feverish and so unhealthy an interest in the 
popular mind; and that the subsequent langour and relaxation would 
necessarily be proportioned to the excitement they succeeded. The 
poetry itself, too, of Lord Byron is of a heated and exaggerated cha- 
racter; and his genius so long taught the public to consider stimulants 
as a legitimate diet, that while, ou the one hand, no succeeding poet 
could surpass the excitation which he maintained ; so, on the other 
hand, any sumpler—I was about to say any more natural—school of 
ere might reasonably be expected to appear common-place and in- 
sipid. 

‘“* Again, too, while the public, fascinated by the brilliancy of a bold 
and uncommon genius, grow wedded to his style—even to his faults— 
they resent with peculiar contempt any resemblance to the object of an 
admiration which they affect to preserve as an exclusive worship. And 
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yet how few can escape from a seeming imitation, which in reality is 
nothing more than the tone of the age in which they live ; and though 
more emphatically noted in the mest popular poet, than in his less 
fortunate contemporaries, he also was influenced by, instead of creat- 
ing. ‘Thus it may be no paradox to say, that a new poet has of late 
incurred condemnation on two grounds, both of which he must have 
enjoyed a peculiar felicity to escape—one for being unlike Lord Byron, 
the other for being like him. Perhaps, without carrying the inquiry 
farther, we have already been enabled to see that there has been rea- 
son to believe the tumes of late somewhat singularly unfavourable to 
poetry ; and that you, my dear Publishers, have been fully justified, by 
theory as well as experience, for the very cold water you have thrown 
upon all proffered speculations in a branch of business so unprofitable. 

** Yet, on the other hand, is it wholly true that no poetry, whatever 
be its nature, will succeed? And, on the contrary, may we not hope 
that the disadvantages we have glanced at, and with which poetry has 
had to encounter, may have an apter reference to the period we have 
lately passed, than exactly to the present? It is perfectly clear, that at 
some time or another, the indifference towards poetry occasioned by 
the death or the absorbing genius of one great poet must subside into 
that customary and natural coldness with which the public will always 
regard excursions into the higher and more arduous paths of literature. 
Why should this time be yet an object of distant anticipation ? Has not 
a sufficient, period elapsed since the passing away of a great man, to 
allow the feelings he bequeathed to fade also from that undue influ- 
ence which they might at first have exercised over the popular mind ? 
Has not a new generation arisen? Has not a new impetus been given 
to the age ? Do not new feelings require to be expressed ? and are there 
not new readers to be propitiated, who, sharing but in a feeble degree 
the former enthusiasm, will turn, nor with languid attention, to the 
claims of fresh aspirants? Is there not truth in this? and if so, is not 
the time approaching, if it be not already arrived, when a poet may 

t no obstacle and no contention beyond those eternally doomed 
to his condition? But then what have we said—‘ that a new race have 
arisen and new feelings are to be expressed.’ A poet, therefore, who 
aspires to reputation, must be adapted to the coming age, not rooted to 
that which is already gliding away. 

*‘ The critics err when they say that any poetry that is very good will 
succeed; poetry, excellent—nay, surprising—is called forth every 
hour—yet dies instantly into silence. But then it is poetry which echoes 
a sound of which we are tired:—to sueceed with a new age, it should 
be of anew character. Hence it is, my dear publishers, that duodeci- 
mos in stanzas, and octavos in heroics, slumber on your shelves—a 
warning to you, an omen tous. Hence it is, that so much genius seems 
utterly thrown away ; that so many excellent verses are written which 
no one reads; and so many pretty feelings are expressed, with which 
no one can sympathize. We all grant the talent and the power; but 
they are wasted in delineating worn-out sentiments and imbodying 
reflections upon which, in the rapid career of the world, we have already 
decided. All that morbidity of feeling—all that gloomy repining at 
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the ends of life—all that affectation to be above the aims and detach- 
ed from the interests of our fellow-creatures ; all such unwholesome 
sentimentalities and tumid weaknesses, characteristic of a departing 
age, do not distinguish the rising. Many among the elder part of the 
literary world may indeed still consider them the components of a deep 
philosophy, or the signs of a superior mind. But the young have, Tam 
persuaded, formed a nobler estimate of life, and a habit of reasoning, 
at once founded upon a homelier sense, and yet aspiring to more 
elevated conclusions. 

“ What feelings may have succeeded the artificial sentiments that 
have withered, and which poets daily rise to address, and sink into 
oblivion for addressing in vain—or what reception the world may give 
to the poet who is the first to enter deeply into those feelings, and 
express them first—remains for men more gifted and more zealous 
than myself to discover. 

** The poem which forms the staple of this volume addresses itself to 
the humours rather than tothe passions of men. Chiefly of a comic 
and of a lightly satiric nature, it makes little pretence to those provin- 
ces to which the ambition of poets is usually directed. And, for my 
own part, even if I possessed far higher endowments for poetry—far 
warmer inclinations towards it than I ever, in my youngest days of 
inexperience, imagined I possessed—I own my belief that [ have lived 
too immediately in that day with the style of which the world has 
grown weary, not to be imbued in the graver school of poetry with ‘the 
very faults which I should censure in others: and imbued too deeply, 
and from too early a period, to allow much hope of exchanging those 
faults for faults of a more innovating and unhackneyed character. In 
the comic school it is different; for the comic school has been little 
cultivated in this country; and originality in that department is there- 
fore easier than in one more severe, and yet seemingly more inviting 
to disciples. If I have now accomplished something which, though 
a tale and a satire, is yet not evidently plagiarized either from Byron 
or from Butler—if without that wearisome straining for novelty in 
detail, which so rarely leads to any thing better than affectation—the 
matter and the manner be not, on the whole, without some claim to 
originality—then shall I be fully satisfied. ‘That you, my dear Pub- 
lishers, may be fully satisfied also is a matter equally desirable, but a 
little more difficult to effect ! 


“The above observations were written some months ago ; since then 
the aspect of the times has grown more visibly dark and troubled ; and 
the public, occupied with events of stirring moment, have now some 
solid reason to be less than ever disposed ‘ towards the recreations of the 
pleasant leiterer, Poesy.’ Were this poem of more value, and of a different 
nature, [ should delay its appearance to aless unpropitious moment. I 
feel, indeed, a little ashamed to produce, at such times, any thing not 
more intimateity connected with the great causes which now (in the 
exaggeration of no metaphor,) agitate the world. But the crop has 
been sown, and has ripened, and may stand no longer: in other words, 
se much of any little attraction my poem may possess depends upon 
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the aptness of its allusions tothe present day, that in the present day it 
must seek its fortune. If it have other merit, indeed, the temporary 
neglect for which I am prepared cannot become a permanent oblivion. 
Without referring to posterity—that last and most perilous appeal of 
the neglected—a court to which, at this moment, I have not the teme- 
rity or the vanity to subject so unimportant a cause—there is yet a lesser 
and an intermediate tribunal. No man’s real reputation, small or great, 
is made by his exact contemporaries: it is the generation succeeding, 
yet witnessing his own—the generation some eight or ten years his 
junior — by which he is tried. To that generation—not in the spirit of 
dejection or of boasting—but as the first fair and dispassionate tribunal 
I can obtaim, | confide the fate of this work, and of those which, in 
humbiler prose, have been, from the first to the latest, actuated by the 
same objects—objects that may keep alive in me, indeed, the love of 
fame; but which yet can console me, if I am forbidden to attain it.” 
Prefuce. 


It is evident from these last remarks, that Mr. Bulwer was 
bent upon fun. His main object was to avail himseif of the 
facilities obviously afforded by the monstrous union of two dis- 
tinct and very different persons in one body and one fate, to get 
up a sort of Comedy of Errors, abounding in what has distin- 
guished all pieces on the same plan since Plautus’ Amphi- 
tryon—amusing contradictions and farcical Harliquinades, 
which the author in this instance hoped to render more piquant 
by a satirical reference to contemporary history and character. 
Having no great taste for buffoonery, at best, we have never 
relished such extravagances even in the bands of Shakspeare 
and Moliere, but it appears to us that the mzchinery of the au- 
ther in this “satirical tale” is positively disgusting. Sosia 
brought to doubt his own identity—the Dromios perpetually 
exchanging places with one another, are simply laughable ob- 


jects. The farce may be objected to as broad and vulgar, per- 


haps; still itis pure, and rather pleasant farce. But how is it 
possible that the monstrosity which is the very foundation of the 
plot in the “ Siamese Twins,” should be turned into ridicule 
without shocking good taste? The imagination of man, it ap- 
pears to us, has never conceived a more horrible situation than 
that of our heroes Chang and Ching. ‘To pass one’s whole 
life at the bottom of a dungeon, or in an iron mask, were 
mercy to sucha destiny. It is, in short, a fit subject for him 
who painted the long sufferings of the ‘Prisoner of Chillon,” 
and for him alone. Had this strange and almost unimaginable 
variety of human wo, occurred to Lord Byron, we have no 
doubt but Ais genius would have made of it ‘a tale’ whose 
lightest word would have frozen the blood of the reader. 

It is no answer to say, that the “ Siamese Twins” of Mr. 
Bulwer are merely imaginary personages—and plead for him 
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ie the poet’s privilege quidlibet audendi. Horace and good sense ox 
q have settled that matter long ago. There is an inherent and fay 
. essential incongruity in the very conception of such personages 
acting such partsand in suchscenes. This incongruity might, it is 
very possible, have been palliated or disguised or excused by Riy 
a more skilful and felicitous execution. But it must have been te 
felt, aud sensibly felt, even in the most successful satire, and in ia 
the melancholy instance before us, it is quite revolting. ‘The 1 pea 
odious image is forced upon us by every incident in the poem, ae 
in naked, unrelieved. unmitigated deformity. 
j We were particularly shocked with the incongruity referred 
to, in the very first chapter of the poem, wherein the author 
brings us acquainted with the father of his heroes, and gives a 
circumstantial account of their birth, and the gossiping of the 
lying-in chamber. It appears to us that nothing can be con- 
ceived in worse taste. 
CHAPTER I. 
** In Bancok—all the world must know 
Bancok’s the capital of Siam,— 
There lived not quite an age ago, 
A gentleman, whose name was Fiam, 
Of moderate sense and decent fortune, 
He ne’er had need his friends to importune ; 
He asked them not to clothe or board him, 
And therefore all his friends adored hin ! 
For Bancok is a place where you 
. If rich, have love enough to sate you; 
; But only ask them for a sous, 
ig And, ’gad! how bitterly they hate you ! 


Our Fiam was a handsome fellow, 

His nose was flat, his skin was yellow ; 

a Tho’ black his locks, with truth you ’d swear 
: His teeth were blacker than his hair; 

He might have seemed Apollo’s grandson, 
And borne the bell from Colonel Ans—n. 


But, spite of this surpassing beauty, 
His wife had quite forgot her duty : 
q And (tho’ ’t was twenty years ago, 
Since marriage first had joined the pair) 
She ne’er had managed to bestow 
Upon this charming spouse an heir. 
Now this was aught but proper, \ oa 
And half her friends began to drop her. 


At (length it was one Van-a-thed), 
Our dame was fairly brought to bed ; 
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And—better day the better deed— 
T’ atone for all her former sins, 

To Fiam she to-day decreed 

The kind gratuity of Twins. 


So far, so good ! the Siam nation 

Is somewhat thin of population ; 

And (there, as here, two sects are clamorous, 
The Economic and the Amorous) 

It must have charmed the Siam Saddlers, 
This doubling on the Malthus Twaddlers ! 


But, ah !—the worst’s to come !—for Fate 
Her boon with bane will ever mate. 

And often with her childish antics 

The fairest hope of mortal man tricks ; 
So now she, by a bony tether, 


Joined breast to breast—our Twins together. 


This freak of Mrs. Fate’s, I fear, 

Would nowhere give much satisfaction, 
But really—as enacted here— 

It was a most flagitious action. 
For—reader—not like us! the way 

At Bancok’s always to look down ow 
Whatever Nature may betray 

The smallest preresolve to frown on. 


1 leave you to conceive the scene ! 

The Siam parson’s face serene : 
(Parsons possess in every nation 

That greatest virtue, resignation ! 

They also boast—there’s no concealing— 
A very liberal turn of feeling, 

Which makes that virtue always shown 
In your afflictions—not their own !) 
The witch-read midwife’s hint of awe ; 
The posed look of the man of law ; 
The wonder of the startled nurses ; 

And the smote father’s stifled curses ;— 
Until at length he sinks him down, 
With moving lip, but moveless frown ; 
Familiar footsteps pass him by— 

Their forms are glassed not on his eye ; 
And voices merge in clamour near ; 
But sense lies locked within his ear. 


So sat he in a marble grieving— 
The comic of the crowd relieving ; 
And, proving the old dogma wrong, 
That naught of gnef can well belong 
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Too scenes where gayer verse makes rife 
The humour and the faree of life. 


Meanwhile, of course, with kindly chatter, Bs 
Comes half the town to learn the matter ; 4 
a His lunch—(cold pig)—the gourmand quits, Bit 
: The very cooks desert their spits, ee 
The Ava soldier bred to dangers, 
The Cochinese who lives on strangers,— BS 

So great the infection soft’—have caught it, 

And cry—“Poor Fiam! who'd have thought it ?” pp.13-15. te 


What follows makes all this still more strikingly disagreeable. te 
The author, whose purpose it is to address himself *‘ to the hu- aS 
mors rather than to the passions of men” and to write some- i 
Ks thing ‘chiefly of a comic and of a lightly satiric nature,” 

g takes care at the very outset to remind us, as forcibly as possi- 
2 ble, that his subject is, in truth, any thing but comic. The pro- 
F posal to destroy the monster—the horror conceived at it by the 
women—the wild and piercing shriek of the mother—are 
strangely contrasted with the affected levity of tone, and the 
4 careless, and slovenly doggerel, in which the story is generally 
told. 

j But on a couch all uncaressed 

; The new-born Infants lay, 

And not one dusky gossip bless’d 
Their entrance ito day. 

And yet no rude or vulgar grace 
You might in their repose descry, 

And each to each in close embrace 
They nestled tenderly. 


As if they felt the rude world round 
Already on their being frown’d, 
And knew that some strange spell had hung 
A blot upon a brother’s name, 
Yet made the tie to which they clung 
No less their shelter than their shame! 


And now all ’s hush’d !—a certain still awes 
The motley crowd; they gaze on each 
With a quick, meaning eye—but speech 
Lies stifled with a numbing fear ! 

A single voice appals the ear, 

And tells—but with a whispered breath— 
‘ How easy is an infant’s death. 

‘ And that we only do fulfil laws 

‘Given by nature—to deny 

‘ Life to the wretched things that mock 

‘ Nature herself 
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Then suddenly 
There ran a chill electric shock 
Thro’ every woman there whose breast 
The soft lips of a babe had press’d ; 
But she who spake—an aged crone— 
The mother’s love had never known ! 
The gossip ceased ; and you might mark 
The influence of her words was creeping 
Slowly but sure—throughout the rest. 
And in the pause, and thro’ the dark, 
You heard the mother’s quiet weeping. 
——Out rang a sharp and wailing ery 
From where the Twins were lain—! laid, | 
And from their first and gentlest sleeping 
They woke to earth and pain! 


As snows that in some deep ravine 
Lie motionless and dumb, 
Till at a signal from the beam— 
Some charm’d voice from the sun—they seem 
To wake—wild Genii—from a dream, 
And changing as they wake—the steep 
Beholds the transformed torrents sweep, 
And conquer as they come ; 
Thus, when that signal cry arose, 
Straight from the warmed and melting snows 
The waters of deep love awoke ! 
To life the Mighty Instinct broke, 
And wild and thrilling through the crowd, 
A mother’s soul speaks out aloud--- 
** My children—they are mine !” 


And weird, and ghast, and desolate 
That sound of woman’s deepest fear, 
Rung on the humbled father’s ear; 
Where, deadening thought in gloom, he sat 
With downcast eyes, that loathed te see, 
And numb hands dropping on his knee; 
And, as a voice that from the skies 
Bids one the grave hath housed arise, 
He rose: the crowd on either side, 
Fell back; sound answered not his stride. 
He reach’d the cradled pair—no word, 
No breath from that hush’d crowd was heard: 
The mother stretched her arms, but she 
Read not the features from her turning, 
Nor dream’d that there, all visibly 
His heart was to the new-born yearning. 
She gazed—the pause she could not break ; 
She gazed--the very power to shriek 
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Those parted lips forsook. 
And in those eyes as in a mirror, 
Nature beheld herself in Terror ! 
But with a fixed and gentle look 
i And trembling clasp, the father took 
i His children: to her side he came 
.: And breathed—yet scarcely breathed—her name. 
% But not another word he said— 


That whisper had exorcised Dread.” pp. 16-18. 


oe As the whole scheme of the story depends upon the perfect 

i contrast of temperament which ts ascribed to the unhappy 
twins, we subjoin the following portraiture of them at their 
first appearance, as adults, upon the scene. 


Now one—but first—a serious thing 

| To choose—upon their names we waver— 
& *Tis done! the gayer ’s Master Ching— 

; And Master Chang shall be the graver. 


j Now Chang was slow, he learned his letters 
As if his memory moved in fetters, 
Crippled his pace, and made him gain 
The goal of knowledge grain by grain ; 
Yet must you not believe at once, 
That Chang was therefore quite a dunce ; 
His memory, like a trusty hound, 
Swept, gathering vigour, o’er the ground; 
Was firm of foot, and sure of breath, 
And ne’er done up before the death. 
Besides he was a deep reflector, 
A silent, but a shrewd inspector ; 
And early loved, with patient ken, 
‘To pry into the hearts of men ; 
Often—while Ching good things was saying, 
Or noisily at draughts was playing ; 
Often for hours he sat-—so mute, 
You ’d thought some hand from stone had shaped him, 
Yet not a wrinkle in your boot, 
A twinkle of your eye escaped him: 
Nor did whate’er he might discover, 
Content, or for a while relax him, 
But still the shell was brooded over, 
Until it burst into a maxim. 
His mind thus slowly gathered matter, 
Which musing sharpened into satire ; 
1 own I think that the sagacious 
Are very seldom found loquacious ; 
Balbutius may at times abash us : 
But—oh ! the mute bite of a Cassius ! 
VOL. VIL—No. 13. 26 
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But Ching was hasty, quick and clever, 
His soul’s glad stream flowed out for ever ; 
He learned his tasks by glancing o’er them ; 
Though not, ike Chang, with care to store them,) 
e loved his jest, although a bad one, 
Nor shunn’d a bottle, though forbade one ; 
He swore that thought was made for asses, 
And talked already of the lasses. 
Chang, though austere, was mild and bearing, 
Calm as a smile from Lady Bury ; 
But Ching perpetually was swearing, 
And fidgeting himself to fury. 
Yet Ching’s wrath bore not aught unpleasant, 
Was up, and o’er, quite effervescent, 
No more conceiving of revenge, 
Than Siam’s masons of Stonehenge: 
While rarely Chang, once roused, forgave— 
But watched his moment to retaliate ; 
No nature, like the still and grave, 
To form—preserve—-collect —and rally hate ! 
Again —Chang’s temper was devout, 
So long he prayed—I wish you'd seen it— 
But Ching, gay wretch! seem’d half without 
A single sound religious tenet ; 
Nay, plainest truths, he called too mystical, 
Aud laughed at Chang as methodistical. 
However, custom softens down 
The small asperities that gall us, 
And interest, to ourselves unknown, 
Will still unto herself enthral us ; 
Thus Chang and Ching, who early saw 
*T was vain two hostile ways to draw, 
Did from their differing minds distil 
The spirit of a common will ; 
And by a compact of compliance, 
They bade their very fate defiance : 
Just like one flesh where’er they went—or 
Dove-tail’d like man and horse in Centaur ; 
Or like Sir Thomas Brown and wife, 
Who were so suited to the life, 
So closely knit—so free from schism, 
It seemed like ‘* Natural Magnetism.” 
And yet that good—that great Sir Thomas, 
Did marriage once so much displease, 
He wish’d to take it wholly from us, 
And let us—stock the world—‘ like trees.’” pp. 21, 22. 


While this interesting couple are still in their teens, one 
Hodges, ‘“‘ the member ” of a mission, whois described as *‘ in part 
a saint, in part a patriot,” makes his appearance in Siam. As 
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bigoted an Englishman as Capt. Hall, he undertakes to reform 
the Siamese, who are, of course, barbarous in every thing that is 
peculiar to them, and hugely corrupt, because they have just 
the same vices as their betters. But his apostolic exhortations 
are coldly received by the nobility—and so he betakes him, as 
may beseem, a radical reformer to the mob, whom he endea- 
vors to convince that there is no salvation, either in Church or 
State, out of the pale of English orthodoxy. The result is, that 
our apostle meets with the fate of Sancho Panza at the Inn, and 
is chaired” in a palanquin, very much to his own discomfort, 
and the amusement of the crowd. Whereupon our author face- 
tiously remarks, 

It is no joke that sort of chairing ! 

And Clandian says (how that old stuff 

Boys read, to all men meet applies) 

That men, like Hodges, must be rough 

In manner, when they take a rise.” 


This being his version of the line,x— 


* Asperius nihil est humili cum surgit in altum.”’ 
very droll! 


At last, poor Hodges is let down rather abruptly before Fiam’s 
door, and lies stretched out upon the ground half dead. He 
is taken into the house—and a surgeon having been called in 
and other attentions paid him, speedily recovers. Meanwhile, he 
becomes familiar with the twins, and represents to them the great 
advantages, asin other respects, so especially in a pecuniary 
point of view, of a voyageto England. Alter many difficulties 
have been overcome, partly through his influence and_per- 
suasion, partly by the responses of a Hindoo magician, they 
commit themselves to the guardianship of the interested mis- 
sionary and repair to London. Here they encounter a great 
variety of adventures, which are described at dreadful length, 
and in dismal doggerel. Among other incidents, Ching is ar- 
rested by a bailiff for his taylor’s bill, at the very moment that 
his brother, who has been inlisted as a soldier, happens to be 
seized by a recruiting sergeant. Butthe strangest thing of the 
kind, perhaps, is their introduction at Almack’s. We do not 
know that we could select a fairer specimen of Mr. Bulwer’s 
average facetiousness, than the passage which describes this, 
their entrée into ‘ good society.’ 


** But to our theme ;—at Almack’s now, 
When gravely Chang himself presented, 
Much did the doorman wonder how 
From entering Ching could be prevented. 
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Ingress ’t was clear they must permit 

To Chang, who had his voucher got— 
As clear—they must not think of it 

For Ching, who certainly had not. 


“* That way up stairs—no, sir, not you— 
“ T have a duty, sir, to do-- 
No ticket, sir ?—I’d rather hang 

** Myself, than suffer such a thing ! 
“I do n’t prevent you, Mr. Chang— 

* J can’t allow it, Mr. Ching.” 


Grave Chang stood open-mouthed with stupor. 
Gay Ching was choler all, and chatter, 
When suddenly sweet Lady Cowper 
Came by and reconciled the matter. 
For Mirth have all the Lambs affection, 
So she took Ching to her protection. 


I ’m not surprised, I own, (when I 
Remember how each other tie 
The laws of Ton contrive to sunder,) 
That Willis should be lost in wonder, 
That flesh and blood should dare refuse, 
For once to loosen their alliance, 
And vulgar Mistress Nature choose. 
To set ev’n Almack’s at defiance. 


We ’ve said in some one of our pages, 

That Chang had lately conned our sages. 
But most of all the books commanding 

His thoughts, was Locke on Understanding ; 
That great name spoke hard by—he heard— 
He turned—euraptured at the word, 

And L——k (the handsome Captain) took 
For the young author of the book ; 
Accordingly he straight address’d him, 

With compliments in thousands press’d him— 
Swore that no man he so admired, 

And humbly where he lived—inquired. 


Quoth he, ‘ the human mind is found, 
* Having in all climes the same faults—’ 
He ceased—the Captain looking around, 
Saw him whirl’d off into a waltz. 
For Chaig, who lik’d those giddy dances, 
Was now engaged to Lady Frauces; 
Sweet Lady—-daughter to Lord Connor, 
And fairest of the Maids of Honour, 
Meanwhile the smiling Lady Mother 
Steps up, and whispers in her ear, 
I hope it is the elder brother, 
And not ‘ the Detrimental’—dear ! 
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Away we turn; and tow’rds the space 
Where tea and cakes the soul invite— 
Lo! meet en masse the vagrant race 
The swallows of a single night: 
Young men, whose looks and feet contrive 
To win one voucher to Almacks ; 
While dear mamma and sisters drive 
To Mistress ’s or C 3. 


Pale guardsmen struggling into fon, 

Spruce witlings just brought out by Murray, 
And squiresses whose squires are known 

To have some votes in Kent or Surrey— 
Stiff—staring—starched —about a score, 
Like carvings, decorate the door. 


Alas! what anxious toil has won, 
Perchance their fleeting triumph here ! 
What bitter joy, when all was done, 
And entrance granted with a sneer ! 
But Pride its food from Pain shall borrow ; 
And those to-night’s neglect shall gall, 
Will fly o’er half the town to-morrow, 
To boast of Almack’s charming ball. 


The dance is o’er, and yonder see, 
Encircled by asmiling ring, 
Sweet Lady Frances sips her tea, 

And flirts with Mr. Ching. 


Till Lady Connor, from her station 

Beside, thus turns the conversation--- 

* Dear! Mr. Ching, that’s very pretty--- 

‘Why Moore himself ’s not half so witty; 

* How well you know our English dances ! 
‘ You'll come to us the twenty-second ; 

* You’ve heard, perhaps, that Lady Frances 
‘The Duke his best Mazourkist reckoned 

* Music you like---Ah! how divine a 
* Thing is that song Fan loves to sing--- 


* Your property, I think, ’s in China, 
‘And you’re the eldest, Mr, Ching ?” 
‘Can, Mr. Ching, resumes the lady, 
‘Our carriage be of use to you? 
‘I grieve, that we ’re so full already— 
* We cannot ask your brother too— 
‘Oh, I forgot—-well, well—you call ! 
‘Fanny, my love—why, where ’s your shawl ?’ 


Return we—-as the gallant Ching 
Now starts the friendly robe to bring— 
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To Chang, who, I forgot to tell ye, 

Was arguing with Prince C a; 

Both talked with wonderful ability,— 
The theme The doctrine of Utility.” 


A point so hard, if well contested. - 
Could scarce in such spot be adjusted ; 
So ’twas agreed on either side, 

That Hallam should the point decide ; 
Since none more noted for addiction 
To learning or-—to contradiction. 


This settled, they propose to canter 

Off to the Umpire’s house instanter 
Forgetting, in the hot debate, 

That now it was extremely late, 

And that, perchance, sweet sleep assuages 
His mind who wrote “ The Middle Ages.” 


"Twas just as they were high in all 
The grave dispute, that Ching was hurried 
Away for Lady Fanny’s shawl :--- 
And just as Ching himself bestirred, 
In many a warm but graceful fold, her 
Shawl to wrap across her shoulder, 
That, having not himself an inkling 
That Chang thus rudely to depart meant, 
Ching was snatched off ;---and in a twinkling, 
Vanish’d away from the apartment. : 


‘Tis very strange ’---said Lady Fan, 

* But, really, Ching’s a pleasant man !’ 

‘Tis very strange ’---rejoin’d her mother, 

‘ But, really, Ching must cut his brother.”’ pp. 101-105. 


There is a great deal more of such trash; but those of our 
readers who may be desirous of seeing it, will excuse us for re- 
ferring them to the volume at large. 

By far the best part of the story, both in conception and in 
style, is, as we have already hinted, the dénoument. ‘The me- 
lancholy Chang, becomes more and more feelingly alive to the 
perfect misery of his situation. Their host had a daughter, 
Mary—a rare beauty of course—whose intercourse with the 
inseparables had inspired reflections, perhaps feelings, to which 
the graver of the two, gave utterance in the following strain : 


* ¢ Out, out—’ he muttered, ‘ on this curs’d, 
* This loathly and unnatural tie! 
* Oh! would that it one hour were burst, 
* Though with the next hour doom’d to die ! 
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‘AmI not cut off from the joys, 

‘ The proud life of the glorious earth? 
‘ Who cones to eye the monster boys, 

‘ Nor feels his wonder brand our birth ? 
* But, he can sleep, and sport, and laugh ; 
alone this base cup quaff. 


*O Light! sweet daughter of the Sun, 

* When thou didst first behold me born, 
‘ Say, did these eyes thy glory shun, 

* And feel thine eyes were scorn ? 
‘Why was I fated to inherit 
‘ This vast desire, this mounting spirit ? 
‘Why doom’d to burn for knowledge, power, 
‘Fame; and whate’er our mortal dower 
* Upon the lap of life bestows -— 
‘ Poor balance for our mortal woes ! 


‘Why doom’d to bear within my breast 
‘ A godlike, but self-scorching fire ; 

‘ Thoughts, that like young birds in their nest 
‘ Deserted, and unfledged, expire ; 

‘ Yearning, nay struggling, for the skies, 

* Which made their real destinies ? 


‘ And love, fair love! each other thing, 

* 'To which, like me, contempt may cling, 
* Still hath the blessing of its kind, 

* Still its connubial rite may find. 

‘ Earth, air, sea—-yea, the leaves that fall, 


‘ The smallest drop that swells the tide, 
‘ ‘Can grant its living myriads all 
? ‘ That is to me denied ! 
{ ‘ Am [ not formed as others? Are 


The sense, sight, sound —delight and fire 
‘ Of beauty bann’d me—can I bar 
‘ From my quick heart the keen desire, 
* That vague, wild, circling as the air, 
* Blends with each single impulse there ? 
* And thou, oh, thou! at whose least look 
‘ My heart leaps up, as at the voice 
‘Of the west wind---the enamoured brook 
‘ Leaps up to revel and rejoice : 
* Beneath thy touch, how can I thrill, 
‘ Yet bid my bounding veins be still? 
* And when thou smilest on another, 
* How can my soul its fury smother--- 
‘ Ev’n though that smile be on my brother!’ pp. 87, 88. 
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The unhappy Chang continues to brood over the curse of his 
destiny—until he becomes altogether desperate, and conceives 
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the purpose of ridding himself of what might be strictly called, 
in the cant-phrase, ‘the burthen of existence ’—by murdering 
—not himself—but his brother. It is here that the views of 
Mr. Bulwer do assume something like the shape and the hue of 
poetry. The twins lived in a quiet retreat— a pastoral cottage 
in a sequestered and green valley. 


** Such was the scene, save there that Eve’s 
Slow shade a mellower beauty threw, 

As the waves murmured, and the leaves 
Sighed back the Day-~god’s last adieu. 


When lone, nor watched, the Indian Brothers 
The soft banks of the river sought ; 

Dark Chang within his bosom smothers 
Half-shaped designs and gloomy thought,— 


His bitter love—unhallowed hate— 
Repinings—eurses—at his fate ; 

Schemes —memories — feelings dyed in gall, 
And something shapeless blackening over all !— 


They came by a pleasant slope, 
And the swans swept sailing by, 

* Stay, and see,’ cried Ching, ‘ how the brave birds cope 
* With the vex’d waves gallantly !’ 

But pause or reply stern Chang made none— 

His eyelid dropped, and he hurried on. 


They came where an idiot boy, with a string 
Drew gudgeons out by the dozen : 

‘ Stay, and see, there is never so silly a thing, 
‘ But finds sillier things to cozen.’ 

But pause or reply stern Chang made none— 

He bit his lip, and he hurried on. 


They came where some children carelessly sported 
In a green vale’s gentle hollow— 

‘ Stay, and see how Pleasure, the less she ’s courted, 
Will ever the fonder follow.’ 

But pause or reply stern Chang made none,— 

He looked aside and he hurried on. 


They came where a stately mansion rose, 
With a funeral bier beneath— 
* Stay, and see how they kiss---those olden foes-- 
* Wealth and his scorner Death ! 
But pause or reply stern Chang made none--- 
His brow grew black, and he hurried on. 


They came to a dark and lonely wood, 
And they lost the stream’s glad course ; 
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But they heard, thro’ the grim of the solitude, 
Th’ unseen wave murmur hoarse. 


There was an awe and a chill 
Over that desolate spot, 

In their damp, unsunn’d, and still, 
The moist leaves seemed to rot. 


And the gray sky only anon, 

Thro’ the dense shade sadly shone ; 

As the rare stars glimmered through 

The haze and the reek of the marsh-drawn dew. 


And a fear came sudden and curdling o’er 
The blood of the gentler brother ; 
And he knew not why, but his words forbore 
To lure from the gloom of his thought the other.” 
pp. 198-200. 


The brow of Chang becomes darker and more terrifie— 
Ching addresses him :— 


‘*¢ My brother wherefore bendest thou 
‘On me that eye, and boding brow ? 
* Have I offended thee in aught ?--- 
‘Speak, brother, out the angry thought ! 
* But gaze not on me with that fierce 
* And silent aspect---thy lips quiver, 
‘ And thine eyes look as they would pierce, 
‘ Like darts, my life---I feel thee shiver 
* Ev’n as thou stand’st, and every vein 
* Creeps chill’d by thine---’ 


* Ay, thou hast said 

‘ The very curse---the very bane, 

* For which my soul could look thee dead. 
2 * Cannot this blood glide fast or slow, 
4 * But thou its very pulse must know 2? 
F ‘Can I not move, or breathe, or yell 

* My tortures to the tacit air. 
* But still thine eye must on me dwell, 

* And still thy ghastly shape be there ? 


‘Oh! I could gripe thee with these hands, 
‘ And tear away the fleshly bands, 
‘ The curse of clay, which from our tribe 
* Hath severed our unnatural fate, 
‘ Made us to this wide earth a jgibe, 
* And to ourselves---a hate ! 


* Ay, shudder, for my heart is told, 
* At last the words are said--- 

* Hark ! for in them thy doom hath knoll’d 
‘A knell of deeper dread 
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* Than ever yet to mortal bore 
* The fulness of despair ! 
* Henceforth to each for evermore 
* An open hate we bear--- 
* Henceforth must jealousy and fear, 
* And horror be thy daily cheer ! 


* Henceforth the bless’d sun shall look dark, 
‘ The earth grow red with blood, 

‘Thy haggard eyes shall dread to mark 
‘Thy mirror in the flood--- 

‘ Thy flesh shall waste---the dewy sleep, 
‘ The quiet pulse shall fly thee--- 

‘ For thou must know, A FOE shall keep 
* Lone watch for ever by thee ! 


* And thro’ the night, and by the day, 
‘In bed---at board---at every tide 
‘Of time and places-that foe must stay 
‘ To curse thee by thy side! 
* And own a deep and solemn joy 
‘ The while he feels himself decay, 
‘ That the same death which must destroy 
‘ Himself---rots thee away !--- 
‘ And now I seal my lips!” pp. 200-202. 


This reply of Chang is well conceived, and expressed with 
very considerable power—though falling short of the preterna- 
tural energy which the frantic despair of such a situation might 
well inspire. 

At length the aforesaid Mary becoming very uneasy about 
the conseguences of Chang’s desperation, prevails upon a sur- 
geon to perform the long-desired operation. Chang, loos- 
ened from the intolerable bondage of an unnatural birth, is 
alone upon a hill-side commanding a wide and various pros- 

ect. A river is flowing at his feet, and all nature seems smil- 
ing upon him with sympathetic gladness. He breaks forth in 
a wild ecstatical glee. 


*** Ha! ha! roll on, thou glorious Wave ! 

* Sing out, theu fresh and mirthful Air! 
‘Joy! joy! my free heart now can brave 

* Your taunts ’t was madness once to bear ! 
* The wild voice of your liberty 

‘Can mock my sullen soul no more! 
‘—How bright are ye, sweet Earth and Sky, 

‘ That were so dark before! 


[ Motioning away a herd of cattle that 
approach towards him grazing.| 
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‘Away! away! my heart is coy; 
‘Nature is now my Empire! None 
‘ Shall share awhile my new-found throne! 
‘Ha! ha! the joy---the bounding joy 
‘'T'o be alone---aLone !’ 
And on he sped---and, aye, his tread 
Was light as if his heart was there ! 
And his path beside the River’s tide 
Danced featly to the piping Air. 


From the herbage young the laverock sprung, 
And the bird with the jetty wing 

That flieth low by the copse---also 
Sang its hymn to the loving Spring! 

And the Sun shone bright---and the happy light 
On the greenwood glade was quivering, 

While the birds in and out the boughs about 
Made the deft leaves softly shivering. 


Delight was mirrored on the Earth, 
The very clouds were gay ; 

Time atthe Spring that saw his birth, 
Gives all the world a holy-day ! 


He came unto a silent pool, 
Smooth lay the wave scarce rippleing, 
For trees around the margent cool 
Had dull’d the light wind’s crisping wing. 
Silent he stood, and gazed upon 
His image in the water shown, 
Around his form his glad hands passing, 
That form alone the clear wave glassing. 
Then his lips moved, but without speaking, 
Smiles only round them mutely breaking ; 
And up to the delicious skies 
He raised the deep joy of his eyes. 
The fish were glancing through the tide, 
The fairy birds rejoicing by, 
Save these—and God —were none beside 
The witness of his ecstasy !”” pp. 225-226. 


We should conceive a more favourable idea of Mr. Bulwer’s 
poetical talents from the minor pieces in this volume, than 
from the “ Siamese Twins.” His ‘ Milton,” although diffuse 
and somewhat cloudy and metaphysical, has passages of pro- 
mise. But none of them would bear being quoted as fine spe- 
cimens. Considered as a college performance, it is certain- 
ly clever. We like the lines on Wordsworth, although they 
are decidedly “ lakish,” and have all the faults but not all the 
beauties of that style. ‘They are wordy and abstract, and cold 
withal, yet there is justness in the general conception of the 
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poet’s character, and a good deal of felicity and copiousness of 
diction, united with rather poetical imagery. ‘The lines in 
italics strike us as possessing no inconsiderable merit. 


“* How glorious and how beautiful a life 
Must thine have been among the hills and streams! 
From the far world, and its eternal strife, 
But one gray shadow cast upon thy dreams, 
Tinging their sacred and nymph-haunted glory 
With something of a mournful---mortal hue. 
Ah! if the Spirits of the olden story 
Yet linger---and the Ascreean’s verse be true, 
If Unseen Habitants, yet earth-bound, rove 
By the still brook, or the melodious grove, 
And ever o’er Man’s state the while they wonder, 
With a high thought, but tender memory ponder : 
If the pure ghosts of the Saturnian Race, 
Who o’er the sinless pastures led their herds ; 
Oh ! if they yet claim haunt and dwelling-place 
Where the air gladdens with the summer-birds ; 
Methinks to them familiar thy sublime 
And undiurnal melody which breathes 
A pastoral sweetness from the golden time : 
And, as o’er ruin’d fanes the ivy wreaths, 
So cling thy fancies in their green embrace 
Around a dim and antique holiness ; 
And, with a loving yet a solemn grace, 
At once a freshness and an awe expressed ! 


* Musing on Man’ amid the mountains lone, 
What must have pass’d in thy unfathom’d breast ! 
How, on the lyre, within, must many a tone, 
Solemn and deep, have risen---unconfess’d, 
Save to thyself, and the still ear of GOD ! 
And from the full and silent Heart of Things, 
| As o’er the hills thy unwatched footsteps trod, 
J Didst thou not draw the patriarchal springs j 
Of love for Man and Nature, which the hues oi 
Of thy transparent verse all livingly suffuse ? 


Higher thy theme than Cesar’s, or the Pomp 

Borne o’er the dusty earth in weary gaud ; 
Ambition’s mask, and Glory’s brazen tromp, 

The embattled Murder, and the ermin’d Fraud ! 
Sweeter thy theme than aught which thro’ the lays 

Of the Rose Garden’s sons may softly flow ! 
And earthlier fires before the Rhean blaze 

Lit on thine altar—sicken from their glow ! 
Man in his simple grandeur, which can take 

From Power but poor increase: the Truth which lies 
Upshining in ‘ the Well of Homely Life ;” 

The Winds, the Waters, and their Mysteries— 
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The Morn and moted Noon, the Stars which make 
Their mirror in the heart; the Earth all rife 
With warnings and with wisdom ; the deep lore 
Which floateth airlike over lonely places--- 
These made thy study and thy theme ; and o’er 
The Beauty of thy Soul no Paphian Graces, 
But a religious and a reverent Awe, 
Breathed Sanctity and Music---inspiration, 
Not from the dark Obscure of priestly law, 
But that which burns---the Centre of Creation--- 
A Love, a Mystery, anda Fear—the unseen 
Source of all worship since the world hath been ! 


How must thy lone and lofty soul have gone 
Exulting on its way, beyond the loud 
Self-taunting mockery of the scoffers, grown 
Tethered and dull’d to Nature, in the crowd! 
Earth has no nobler no more moral sight 
Than a great poet whom the world disowns, 
But stills not, neither angers: from his height, 
As froma star, float forth his spherelike tones ; 
He wits not whether the vex'd herd may hear 
The music wafted to the reverent ear ; 
And far Man’s wrath, or scorn, or heed, above, 
Smiles down the calm disdain of his majestic love !” 


pp- 295, 296. 


Upon the whole, however, we should think it more profitable 
to Mr. Bulwer, both for his present emolument and his future 
reputation, to confine himself to prose. He writes very good 
novels—if not the best, as they certainly are not, yet second 
only to those which are surpassed by none. But the gods have 
not made him atrue poet. He can aspire to nothing that is not 
= within the reach of persevering and cultivated mediocrity. But 
cui bono add another lack-lustre name to the “ galaxy,” as it is 
called, of (unreadable) “ British Poets?’ He may be right in 
thinking that the present age is not very apt to adanire any kind 
of poetry ; but it is still more certain, that there is only one 
kind of poetry which will be read by posterity, and such, we 
will undertake to predict, will never be the fruit of his pen. 

Our readers will have observed that we say nothing of the 
satirical allusions in the “ Siamese Twins.”’ We are of course, 
at this distance, unable properly to appreciate o1 even to perceive 
their application. We have treated the book exclusively in re- 
ference to its fitness to be republished and read in America, and 
to those attributes which are not confined by locality. 
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Art. VIIL—Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of 
Columbus. By Wasnineton Irvinc. 1 vol. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia. 1831. 


THE success of Columbus in discovering the new world, 
opened to the adventurous spirits of Europe, and especially of 
Spain, a sphere of enterprise full of peril and privation, but as 
they fondly dreamed, of corresponding riches and renown. 
Without going out of our way, as we think Mr. Irving has done, 
to ascribe the ardour and fearlessness with which this field of 
dangerous distinction was occupied, to the fierce and long-con- 
tinued warfare between Spaniard and Moor, or to the more 
general influence of chivalry, we can find, in the cupidity and 
ambition of human nature, motives sufficiently strong to have 
tempted to their ruin, men less fitted, by their nurture and dis- 
cipline, to encounter the hardships and dangers of an unknown 
and unconquered world. 

But there was not mingled with these allurements of antici- 
pated wealth and power any foreboding of disappointment or 
discomfiture. ‘The early voyagers had returned flushed with 
triumph, and covered with glory. Their accidents, by flood and 
field, were so mixed up with tales of surprising novelty and won- 
derful romance, that instead of inspiring dread, they excited 
ambition aud whetted avarice. Every scene was gilded with 
the brightness of their own fancies, or had caught a hue from the 
brilliant dreams of their enthusiastic commander. Whatever 
miseries they may have endured in this country of their crea- 
tion, were forgotten or despised, while they described, in glow- 
ing language, not only the bright skies and blue waters and ver- 
dant fields which they had seen, but pictured, beyond the happy 
shores which Giscovery had attained, fairy-lands of unbounded 
wealth and surpassing magnificence. 

This was not all. The feverish excitement and restless curi- 
osity which had been awakened, might have been calmed, had 
not reality almost outdone imagination. But scarcely had one 
voice of wonder died away upon the listening ears of Eu- 
rope, than another caught the sound, and proclaimed some 
mightier marvel. Scene opened after scene, in apparently 
illimitable prospect, until the mind was lost in the vastness of 
its conceptions, and hope became a burning passion, and usurp- 
ed the place of reason. 
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To these sources of delusion must be added the highly colour- 
ed representations of their discoveries and anticipations which 
the adventurers of the new world regularly transmitted to the 
government of Spain, not forgetting to accompany them with 
such specimens of * barbaric gold and pearl,” as they could 
collect. These accounts were magnified, partly fiom a sincere 
conviction of their probability, and partly through policy. Colum- 
bus had impressed so deeply upon the minds of his followers, 
that there was yet undiscovered a land, far exceeding in bright- 
ness and glory any which they had reached, that the hope of 
success never died within them. However harassed by 
famine or disease, however pressed by fierce and relentless 
enemies, however beset with misery within, or lurking danger 
without, let some idle or ignorant savage but point his finger 
to the East, and say, * there lies the region of your hopes; be- 
yond those mountains are the realms of which you dream,” and 
their sorrows were assuaged, and their spirits cheered. But to 
the realization of these splendid visions the favour of the gov- 
ernment, and the enthusiasm of the people were necessary ; the 
one that they might be vested with authority to carry on their 
schemes, and the other, that fresh adventurers might flock in 
to fill up the gaps which disease and war and famine so uncea- 
singly occasioned. ‘There was but one way to gain the good will 
of the king, and they failed not to pour out their hard-earned 
treasures at his feet, but the people required nothing more than 
fanciful descriptions and magnificent promises. 

The preparation of Pedrarias and his armament to take 
possession of the government of Darien, and prosecute Bal- 
boa’s discovery of the countries bordering on the Southern ocean, 
is so striking an instance of the deceptive | nature of these enticing 
representations, and of the utter ignorance of the Spanish ad- 
venturers of the kind and degree of hardship they were des- 
tined to undergo, that we cannot refrain from contrasting, in 
this connexion, their gay embarkation, and melancholy fate. 


** Vasco Nujiez de Balboa now flattered himself that he had made a 
discovery calculated to silence all his enemies at court, and to elevate 
him to the highest favour with his sovereign. He wrote letters to the 
king, giving a detail of his expedition, and setting forth all that he had 
seen or heard of this Southern sea, and of the rich countries upon its 
borders. Besides the royal fifths of the profits of the expedition, he 
prepared a present for the sovereign, in the name of himself and his 
companions, consisting of the largest and most precious pearls they 
had collected. * 

“The avarice and ambition of Ferdinand were inflamed by the 
tidings. He rewarded the bearers of the intelligence, and, after con- 
sulting with bishop Fonseca, resolved to despatch ‘immediately a power- 
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ful armada, with twelve hundred men, under the command of Pedra- 
rias, to accomplish the enterprise. 

* Just about this time, the famous Gonsalvo Hernandez de Cordova, 
commonly called the great captain, was preparing to return to Naples, 
where the allies of Spain had experienced a signal defeat, and had 
craved the assistance of this renowned general to retrieve their fortunes. 
The chivalry of Spain thronged to enlist under the banner of Gonsal- 
vo. The Spanish nobles, with their accustomed prodigality, sold or 
mortgaged their estates to buy gorgeous armour, silks, brocades, and 
other articles of martial pomp and luxury, that they might figure, with 
becoming magnificence, in the campaigns of Italy. The armament 
was on the point of sailing for Naples with this host of proud and gal- 
lant spirits, when the zealous mind of Ferdinand took offence at the 
enthusiasm thus shown towards his general, and he abruptly counter- 
manded the expedition. The Spanish cavaliers were overwhelmed 
with disappointment at having their dreams of glory thus suddenly 
dispelled ; when, as if to console them, the enterprise of Pedrarias 
was set on foot, and opened a different career of adventure. The very 
idea of an unknown sea and splendid empire, where never European 
ship had sailed, or foot had trodden, broke upon the imagination with 
the vague wonders of an Arabian tale. Even the countries already 
known, in the vicinity of the settlement of Darien, were described in 
the usual terms of exaggeration. Gold was said to lie on the surface 
of the ground, or to be gathered with nets out of the brooks and rivers ; 
insomuch, that the region, hitherto called Terra Firma, now received the 
pompous and delusive appellation of Castilla del Oro, or Golden Castile. 

** Excited by these reports, many of the youthful cavaliers, who had 
prepared for the Italian campaign, now offered themselves as volunteers 
to Don Pedrarias. He accepted their services, and appointed Seville 
as the place of assemblage. The streets of that ancient city soon 
swarmed with young and noble cavaliers, splendidly arrayed, full of 
spirits, and eager for the sailing of the Indian Armada. * * Hap- 
py did he think himself who could in any manner and by any means, 
get admitted on board of the squadron. Nor was this eagerness for 
the enterprise confined merely to young and buoyant and ambitious 
adventurers ; we are told that there were many covetous old men, who 
offered to go at their own expense, without seeking any pay from the 
king. ‘Thus every eye was turned with desire to this squadron of mo- 
dern Argonauts, as it lay anchored on the bosom of the Gaudalquiver.” 
pp- 212-216. 

* * * * * 


“« The town of Darien was situated in a deep valley surrounded by 
lofty hills, which while they kept off the breezes so grateful in a sultry 
climate, reflected and concentrated the rays of the sun, insomuch, that 
at noon-tide the heat was insupportable ; the river which passed it was 
shallow, with a muddy channel and bordered by marshes ; overhanging 
forests added to the general humidity, and the very soil on which the 
town was built was of such a nature, that on digging to the depth of a 
foot there would ooze forth brackish water. 
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‘+ It is not matter of surprise that a situation of this kind, in a tropical 
climate, should be fatal to the health of Europeans. Many of those 
who had recently arrived were swept off speedily ; Pedrarias himself 
fell sick and was removed, with most of his people, to a healthier spot 
on the river Corobari ; the malady, however, continued to increase. 
The provisions which had been brought out in the ships had been part- 
ly damaged by the sea, the residue grew scanty and the people were 
put upon short allowance ; the debility thus produced, increased the 
ravages of disease ; at length the provisions were exhausted and the 
horrors of absolute famine ensued. 

“‘ Every one was more or less affected by these calamities; even the 
veterans of the colony quailed beneath them; but to none were they 
more fatal than to the crowd of youthful cavaliers, who had once glit- 
tered so gaily about the streets of Seville, and had come out to the new 
world elated with the most sanguine expectations. From the very mo- 
ment of their landing they had been disheartened at the savage scenes 
around them, and disgusted with the squalid life they were doomed to 
lead. ‘They shrunk with disdain from the labours with which alone 
wealth was to be procured in this land of gold and pearls, and were 
impatieut of the humble exertions necessary for the maintenance of 
existence. As the famine increased, theircase became desperate, for 
they were unable to help themselves, and their rank and dignity com- 
manded neither deference nor aid at a time when common misery made 
every one selfish. Many of them, who had mortgaged estates in 
Spain to fit themselves out sumptuously for their Italian campaign, now 
perished for lack of food. Some would be seen bartering a robe of crim- 
son silk, or some garment of rich brocade, for a pound of Indian bread 
or European biscuit; others sought to satisfy the cravings of hunger 
with the herbs and roots of the field, and one of the principal cavaliers 
absolutely expired of hunger in the public streets. 

“fn this wretched way, and in the short space of one month, perished 
seven hundred of the little army of youthful aud buoyant spirits who 
had embarked with Pedrarias. The bodies of some remained for a day 
or two without sepulture, their friends not having sufficient strength to 
bury them. Unable to remedy the evil, Pedrarias gave permission for 
his men to flee from it. A ship load of starving adventurers departed 
for Cuba, where some of them joined the standard of Diego Velasquez, 
who was colonizing that island ; others made their way back to Spain, 
where they arrived, broken in health, in spirits and in fortune.” pp. 
227-229. 


As this ill-fated expedition of Pedrarias is the only one in 
the volume before us, in which embarked the gay and high- 
bred cavaiiers of the mother country ; in which the mere love 
of adventure can be said to have predominated over the lust of 
power and wealth, we are surprised that Mr. Irving should insist 
so strenuously upon the influence which chivalry exerted over 
these Western discoveries. We cannot, for the life of us, see any 
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chivalry in the matter. These voyages were, generally speak- 


ing, in their inception, mercantile partnerships, in which were 


a ||} embarked, as of equa! value, the money of the capitalist and the 
valour of thesoldier. The one party furnished vessels, munitions 
of war and articles of traffic—the other, a bold heart, a strongarm 
if and a reckless conscience. Their object was varied only in de- 
gree—the one went to make, the other to increase his fortune. | 
Hii Ojeda and Balboa, the master spirits of this volume, are strik- ) 
| ing examples of the compiete destitution of these adventu- | 
rers, and prove that not a love of fame so much as absolute 
necessity, induced their voyages. The first was a hanger-on 
| at court, and after obtaining his commission from his patron 
i | Fonseca, was so poor that he could not make the necessary 
| outfit without an association with some merchants of Seville ; 
| the last was a fugitive from justice, who was obliged to sail 
from Hispaniola, concealed in a cask, that he might give his 
creditors the slip. We will freely admit, that with their situa- 
tions, their characters changed, and that Ojeda and Balboa, 
both won their way to our admiration, in a manner never to 
have been expected in the commencement of their careers ; 
the one by the indomitable spirit he displayed, while involved i 
in difficulties that finally overwhelmed him, and the other not ) 
less by the dignity of his conduct, and the wisdom of his govern- 
ment, than by the greatness of his schemes and discoveries. 
But generally speaking, there was no more chivalry display- 
ed in the conduct than in the origin of these expeditions. ‘There 
Wi was enough of wild and romantic adventure—of daring cou- 
| rage—of patience and fortitude under suffering and misery, but, a 
withal, so mingled with treachery, cruelty and lust, that it is a 
a vile prostitution of the term to apply it to the parties in ques- a 
fit tion. Wherever the bark of these voyagers touched, however { 
| kind, however hospitable, however affectionate their reception 
by the natives, there was to be witnessed the most insatiable 
avarice, the most useless and barbarous cruelty, and the most 
degrading sensuality. To be seized, and sold as slaves, was 
the smallest evil which the poor natives suffered. It was much 
oftener their fate to be hunted like wild beats over their own 
mountains and through their own vallies, and even when the 
battle was over, and the victory won, and the excitement of 
their hostility past, they were not unfrequently given to be torn 
to pieces by blood-hounds. ‘There is not one of these heroes, 
who is not deeply dyed with the blood of these often unre- 
sisting and affectionate creatures. The generous and mag- 
nanimous behaviour of these Indians, is frequently placed in 
auch striking contrast with the mean barbarity of the Span- : 
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iards, that in the words of Mr. Irving, ‘ we confess we feel a 
momentary doubt whether the arbitrary appellation of savage 
is always applied to the right party.” 

One of the most striking characteristics of chivalry was reli- 
gion, and to a certain extent it may be said to have influenced 
the voyagers under review. Ojeda, for example, believed him- 
self under the special protection of the Virgin, and Balboa and 
his followers chanted “Te Deum,” at the first glimpse of the 
Southern sea. They also read aloud upon certain occasions a 
formula which had been composed by the learned divines of 
Spain, for the instruction of the savages, wherein they were 
taught, that in the beginning God created one man and one 
woman, and that from this pair the whole human race had 
sprung, and that they had all been given in charge, by God, 
to a person named St. Peter, and that one of his successors 
had made a donation of all their islands, continents, &c. to 
the king of Spain. But in these men religion was not a pas- 
sion ; they felt no ardour in its cause. It did not excite them 
to heroism, nor did it imbue them with mercy. 

In perusing these volumes, although there is much to excite 
and much to rivet attention, we experienced none of that in- 
tense interest which chained us to the fortunes of Columbus. 
We were wrapt up in his success ; we almost forgot that we 
inhabited the very land of which he was dreaming, as we hung 
in alternate hope and fear upon the varying chances of his 
destiny. But we paid this devotion, not merely to the great 
conceptions of his genius, or the daring prosecution of his the- 
ories, but to the moral sublimity of character which guided 
and supperted him through the long years of vain and weary 
solicitation to which he was doomed—to the high and holy en- 
thusiasm which fixed his unfaltering eye, with steadfast faith, 
upon the uttermost ends of the earth, which he was to bring 
into subjection, not to the power of a sordid king, but to the 
banner of the heavenly Redeemer—to the firm and indepen- 
dent spirit, which quailed not under age, or disease, or disap- 
pointment—to the pure and stainless conscience, which he pre- 
served, unsullied, through all the temptations of an untried and 
unexperienced elevation. 

Turning from this picture of moral greatness and dignified 
conduct, how inferior, nay almost contemptible, appear the 
characters of these, his companions. How unlike their great 
original! He, proud and noble, would not bate a fraction in 
his offer to the king, to gain his favour and assistance—they, 
servile and treacherous, obtained their commissions in direct 
contravention of the rights of their old commander. He, with 
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a pressed and mutinous crew, pursued his perilous voyage, and 
forced them, through admiration and wonder, to obedience— 
they, with men who had voluntarily embraced their service, 
were forced constantly to contend with desertion, and mutiny, 
and disobedience. He went with the cross in his right hand, to 
give to the old world a new, and to offer to the new world, a 
heaven—they followed to frustrate by folly and cruelty, all that 
he had done by wisdom and conciliation, to change the cross 
of mercy into a sword of wrath. He continued through a long 
and wearisome life, to struggle against the crimes, and mad- 
ness, and injustice of the colonists-—they to set a vile example 
of all evil, to the reckless adventurers who had followed in 
their train. 

There are, however, scattered through the volume under 
review, instances of generous devotion and magnanimous for- 
bearance. We need only mention the faithful adherent of 
Ojeda, the old pilot De la Cosa, to call up to the minds of all 
who have read this volume, an example of as ardent and dis- 
interested attachment, as is often met with in the world. The 
generous conduct of Nieuesa in saving his rival Ojeda from 
destruction, and the kind reception of the same Ojeda by Juan 
de Exquibel, after the idle and vaunting bravadoes with which 
that rash man had bat a little before insulted him, are worthy 
of remembrance. With the exception of these three instances, 
we cannot perceive any ground for the comment of Mr. 
Irving, when narrating the death of De la Cosa, that ‘the 
history of these Spanish discoveries abound in noble and gene- 
rous traits of character.” We can perceive nothing ‘noble 
and generous’ in the neglect and obscurity in which Ojeda was 
permitted to die, or in the unfeeling manner in which Nicuesa 
was turned away from Darien, in a crazy brigantine, to found- 
er and perish, as he did, in the first storm he might encounter, 
or in the execution of the unsuspecting Balboa, whose only 
crime was too faithful a service of his king. 

‘These voyages, with the exception of that of old Ponce de Leon, 
were made to the coast of South-America, extending from St. Au- 
gustine, the most prominent point of Brazil,to Yucatan. Their 
principal events occurred along the coast of the Spanish main. 
They are ten in number, and embrace some important discov- 
eries, such, for instance, as the great extent of the Southern 
continent, the existence of the river Amazon, and the separa- 
tion of America from India by the Pacific ocean. ‘They were 
ali made between the years 1499 and 1516. 

The five first voyages, being the first and second of Ojeda, 
those of Pinzon and Bastides and the partnership of P. A. Nifio 
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and Christoval Guerra are narrated with very little detail and 
do not, in fact, deserve much more. They are, for the most part, 
unimportant, being matters of mere private speculation, whose 
success or failure depended entirely, in the estimation of those 
who made them, upon the balance on the books at the termi- 
nation of the adventure. They did, indeed, enlarge, in some 
measure, the sphere of discovery, by striking fortuitously upon 
regions until then unknown, or improve knowledge by running 
along known but unexplored coasts, defining their positions and 
character, and preparing them for future settlement. Theim- 
mediate cause of these voyages was the account which Colum- 
bus had transmitted to Spain of his discovery of the coast of 
Paria in his third voyage, “ which he described as abounding 
‘ with drugs and spices, with gold and silver and precious stones, 
‘and above all, with Oriental pearls, and which he supposed 
‘to be the borders of that vast and unknown region of the 
‘ East, wherein, according to certain learned theorists, was sit- 
‘uated the terrestrial paradise.” Without giving a connected 
recital of these subordinate voyages, we will quote such passa- 
ges as support the positions we have assumed in our prelimi- 
nary remarks, and as contain any thing of remarkable novelty 
or striking incident. 

The following extracts exhibit the manner in which the com- 
missions of these voyagers were generally obtained, and the kinds 
of partnership which were formed to facilitate their schemes :— 


** While Ojeda was lingering about the court, letters were received 
from Columbus, giving an account of the events of his third voyage, 
especially of his discovery of the coast of Paria, which he described 
as abounding with drugs and spices, with gold and silver, and precious 
stones, and above all, with Oriental pearls, and which he supposed to 
be the borders of that vast and unknown region of the East, wherein, 
according to certain learned theorists, was situated the terrestrial paradise. 
Specimens of the pearls, procured in considerable quantities from the na- 
tives, accompanied his epistle, together with charts descriptive of his 
route. These tidings caused a great sensation among the maritime 
adventurers of Spain ; but no one was more excited by them than Alon- 
zo de Ojeda, who, from his intimacy with the bishop, had full access to 
the charts and correspondence of Columbus. He immediately con- 
ceived the project of making a voyage in the route thus marked out by 
the admiral, and of seizing upon the first fruits of discovery which he 
had left ungathered. The scheme met with ready encouragement from 
Fonseca, who, as has heretofore been shown, was an implacable enemy 
to Columbus, and willing to promote any measure that might injure or 
molest him. The bishop accordingly granted a commission to Ojeda, 
authorizing him to fit out an armament, and proceed on a voyage of 
discovery, with the proviso merely that he should not visit any territo- 
ries appertaining to Portugal, or any of the lands discovered in the 
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name of Spain previous to the year 1495. The latter part of this pro- 
vision appears to have been craftily worded by the bishop, so as to leave 
the coast of Paria and its pearl fisheries open to Ojeda, they having 
been recently discovered by Columbus in 1498. 

“The commission was signed by Fonseca alone, in virtue of gener- 
al powers vested in him for such purposes, but the signature of the 
sovereigns did not appear on the instrument, and it is doubtful whether 
their sanction was sought on the occasion. He knew that Columbus 
had recently remonstrated against a royal mandate issued in 1495, per- 
mitting voyages of discovery, by private adventurers, and that the sove- 
reigns had, in consequence, revoked their mandate wherever it might 
be deemed prejudicial to the stipulated privileges of the admiral. * * 

“* Having thus obtained permission to make the voyage, the next 
consideration with Ojeda, was to find the means. He was a young 
adventurer, a mere soldier of fortune, and destitute of wealth ; but he 
had a high reputation for courage and enterprise, and with these, it 
was thought, would soon make his way to the richest parts of the new- 
ly discovered lands, and have the wealth of the Indies at his disposal. 
He had no difficulty therefore, in finding monied associates among the 
rich merchants of Seville, who, in that age of discovery, were ever 
ready to stake their property upon the schemes of roving navigators. 
With such assistance he soon equipped a squadron of four vessels at 
Port St. Mary, opposite Cadiz.” Alonzo de Ojeda, 1st voyage, pp. 11-13. 

* * * * * * 7 


“The permission granted by bishop Fonseca to Alonzo de Ojeda 
to undertake a private expedition to the new world, roused the emulation 
of others of the followers of Columbus. Among these was Pedro Alonzo 
Nifio, a hardy seaman, a native of Moguer in the vicinity of Palos, who 
had sailed with Columbus as a pilot, in his first voyage, and also in his 
cruizings along the coasts of Cuba and Paria. He soon obtained from 
the bishop a similar license to that given to Ojeda, and like the latter, 
sought for some monied confederate among the rich merchants of Se- 
ville. One of these, named Luis Guerra, offered to fit out a caravel 
for the expedition; but on condition, that his brother Christoval Guer- 
ra, should have the command. The poverty of Nifio compelled him 
to assent to the stipulations of the man of wealth, and he sailed as su- 
baltern in his own enterprise; but his nautical skill and knowledge 
soon gained him the ascendency, he became virtually the captain and 
ultimately enjoyed the whole credit of the voyage. Voyage of Pedro 
A, Nino and Christ. Guerra. p. 28. 


We shall give some quotations from these minor voyages to 
shew the wretched policy of the discoverers in making enemies 
of those, who would have been such valuable auxiliaries in the 
attainment of their objects, had they been differently treated. 
The first quotation also contains an account of the discovery of 
the river Amazon, 


** Pinzon now stood forty leagues to the north-west, until he arriv- 
ed in the neighbourhood of the equinoctial line. Here he found the 
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water of the sea so fresh that he was enabled to replenish his casks 
with it. Astonished at so singular a phenomenon he stood in for the 
land, and arrived among a number of fresh and verdant islands, inha- 
bited by a gentle and hospitable race of people, gaily painted, who 
came off to the ships with the most frank and fearless confidence. Pin- 
zon soon found that these islands lay in the mouth of an immense 
river, more than thirty leagues in breadth, the water of which entered 
upwards of forty leagues into the sea before losing its sweetness. 
It was, in fact, the renowned Maranon, since known as the Orellana 
and the Amazon. While lying in the mouth of this river, there was a 
sudden swelling of the stream, which, being opposed by the current of 
the sea, and straitened by the narrow channels of the islands, rose 
more than five fathoms, with mountain waves, and a tremendous 
noise, threatening the destruction of the ships. Pinzon extricated his 
little squadron with great difficulty from this perilous situation, and 
finding there was but little gold, or any thing else of value to be found 
among the simple natives, he requited their hospitality, in the mode too 
common among the early discoverers, by carrying off thirty-six of 
them captive. Vicente Yanez Pinzon, pp. 37, 38. 
* * * * 


“ After they [the caravels] were all reunited they found their provi- 
sions growing scanty, they landed therefore at a part of the coast called 
Cumana by the natives, but to which, from its beauty and fertility, 
Ojeda gave the name Valfermoso. While foraging here for their im- 
mediate supplies, the idea occurred to Ojeda that he should want fur- 
niture and utensils of all kinds for his proposed colony, and that it 
would be better to pillage them from a country where he was a mere 
transient visitor, than to wrest them from his neighbours in the territo- 
ry where he was to set up his government. His companions were 
struck with the policy, if not the justice, of this idea, and they all set 
to work to carry it into execution. Dispersing themselves, therefore, 
in ambush in various directions, they, at a concerted signal, rushed forth 
from their concealment, and set upon the natives. Ojeda had issued 
orders to do as little injury and damage as possible, and on no account 
to destroy the habitations of the Indians. His followers, however, in 
their great zeal, transcended his orders. Seven or eight Indians were 
killed and many wounded im the skirmish which took place, and a 
number of their cabins were wrapt in flames. A great quantity of 
hammocks, of cotton, and of utensils of various kinds, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors; they alsu captured several female Indians, 
some of whom were ransomed with the kind of gold called guanin ; 
some were retained by Vergara for himself and his friend Ocampo, 
others were distributed among the crews; the rest, probably the old and 
ugly, were set at liberty. As to Ojeda, he reserved nothing for himself 
of the spoil excepting a single hammock. Alonzo de Ojeda, 2d voy- 
age, pp. 48, 49. 


* 


We shall conclude our quotations from these voyages by a 
specimen of the ‘noble and generous ” manner in which these 
adventurers treated each other. This extract is also of impor- 
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tance as it exhibits to us the situation of Ojeda at the close of 
his second voyage, and prepares us for that series of discove- 
ries that terminated only in the conquest of Mexico and Peru. 


** Ojeda, with the concurrence of his associates, now set to work to 
establish a settlement, [at Bahia Honda, cutting down trees, and com- 
mencing a fortress. ‘They had scarce begun, when they were attacked 
by a neighbouring cacique, but Ojeda sallied forth upon him with such 
intrepidity and effect as not merely to defeat, but to drive him from the 
neighbourhood. He then proceeded quietly to finish his fortress, which 
was defended by lombards, aud contained the magazine of provisions 
and the treasure amassed in the expedition. The provisions were dealt 
out twice a day, under the inspection of proper officers ; the treasure 
gained by barter, by ransom, or by plunder, was deposited in a strong 
box secured by two locks, one key being kept by the royal supervisor, 
the other by Ocampo. 

“In the mean time provisions became searce. The Indians never 
appeared in the neighbourhood of the fortress, except to harass it with 
repeated though ineffectual assaults. Vergara did not appear with the 
expected supplies from Jamaica, and a caravel was despatched in 
search of him. The people, worn out with labour and privations of 
various kinds, and disgusted with the situation of a settlement, which 
was ina poor and unhealthy country, grew discontented and factious. 
They began to fear that they should lose the means of departing, as 
their vessels were in danger of being destroyed by the broma or 
worms. Ojeda led them forth repeatedly upon foraging parties about 
the adjacent country, and collected some provisions and booty in the 
Indian villages. The provision he deposited in the magazine, part of 
the spoils he divided among his followers, and the gold he locked up 
in the strong box, the keys of which he took possession of, to the 
great displeasure of the supervisor and his associate Ocampo. The 
murmurs of the people grew loud as their sufferings increased. They 
insinuated that Ojeda had no authority over this part of the coast, 
having passed the boundaries of his government, and formed his set- 
tlement in the country discovered by Bastides. By the time Vergara 
arrived from Jamaica, the factions of this petty colony had risen to 
an alarming height. Ocampo had a personal enmity to the governor, 
arising probably trom some feud about the strong box ; being a particu-. 
lar friend of Vergara, he held a private conference with him, and laid 
a plan to entrap the doughty Ojeda. In pursuance of this, the latter 
was invited on board of the caravel of Vergara, to see the provisions 
he had brought from Jamaica, but no sooner was he on board than 
they charged him with having transgressed the limits of his govern- 
ment, with having provoked the hostility of the Indians, and needlessly 
sacrificed the lives of his followers, and above all with having taken 
possession of the strong box, in contempt of the authority of the royal 
supervisor, and with the intention of appropriating to himself all the 
gains of the enterprise ; they informed him therefore of their inten- 
tion to convey him a prisoner to Hispaniola, to answer to the governor 

for his offences. Ojeda finding himself thus entrapped, proposed to 
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Vergara and Ocampo that they should return to Spain with such of 
the crews as chose to accompany them, leaving him with the remainder 
to prosecute his enterprise. The two recreant partners at first con- 
sented, for they were disgusted with the enterprise, which offered little 
profit and severe hardships. They agreed to leave Ojeda the smallest 
of the caravels, with a third of the provisions and of their gains, and 
to build a row boat for him. They actually began to labour upon the 
boat. Before ten days had elapsed, however, they repented of the 
arrangement, the ship-carpenters were ill, there were no caulkers, and 
moreover they recollected that as Ojeda, according to their representa- 
tions, was a defaulter to the crown, they would be liable as his sureties, 
should they return to Spain without him. They concluded, therefore, 
that the wisest plan was to give him nothing, but to carry him off pri- 
soner. 

‘When Ojeda learned the determination of his wary partners, he 
attempted to make his escape and get off to St. Domingo, but he was 
seized, thrown in irons, and conveyed on board of the caravel. The 
two partners then set sail from Santa Cruz, bearing off the whole 
community, its captive governor, and the litigated strong box. 

** They put to sea about the beginning of September, and arrived at 
the western part of the island of Hispaniola. While at anchor within 
a stone’s throw of the land, Ojeda, confident in his strength and skill 
as a swimmer, let himself quietly slide down the side of the ship into 
the water during the night, and attempted to swim for the shore. His 
arms were free, but his feet were shackled, and the weight of his irons 
threatened to sink him. He was obliged to shout for help; a boat 
was sent from the vessel to his relief, and the unfortunate governor was 
brought back half drowned to his unrelenting partners. 

* ‘The latter now landed and delivered their prisoner into the hands 
of Gallego, the commander of the place, to be put at the disposal of 
the governor of the island. Inthe mean time the strong box, which 
appears to have been at the bottom of all these feuds, remained in the 
possession of Vergara and Ocampo, who, Ojeda says, took from it 
whatever they thought proper, without regard to the royal dues, or the 
consent of the royal supervisor. ‘They were all together, prisoners and 
accusers, in the city of San Domingo, about the end of September, 
1502, when the chief judge of the island, after hearing both parties, 
gave a verdict against Ojeda that stript him of all his effects, and brought 
him into debt to the crown for the royal proportion of the profits of the 
voyage. Ojeda appealed to the sovereign, and, after some time was 
honourably acquitted, by the royal council, from all the charges, and 
a mandate was issued in 1503, ordering a restitution of his property. 
It appears, however, that the costs of justice, or rather of the law, con- 
sumed his share of the treasure of the strong box, and that a royal 
order was necessary to liberate him from the hands of the governor ; 
so that like too many other litigants, he finally emerged from the laby- 
rinths of the law a triumphant client, but a ruined man.” pp. 49-53. 


The third voyage of Ojeda and those of Nicuesa and Bal- 
boa must be taken in connexion, as springing from the attempt 
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to colonize the Spanish Main, each arising somewhat out of 
the other, and leading us gradually to the crowning discovery 
of the volume, the Pacific Ocean. Each of these three adven- 
turers may be said to have arisen upon the ruins of his prede- 
cessor, and the last of them to have been the precursor of Cor- 
tez and Pizarro. ‘They may be represented as successive waves, 
each breaking as it struck upon the rock-girt and well defend- 
ed shore of America, but each, although repelled and broken, 
still swelling the bloody tide of conquest, which finally rolled 
in such desolation over Peru and Mexico. 

- "These three voyages, which occupy two out of the three hun- 
dred pages of the volume under review, are exceedingly interest- 
ing, even if considered merely as a series ofadventures. They 
are told with just enough of detail to make them graphic, with- 
out degenerating into diffuseness or repetition. Mr. Irving 
has very wisely confined himself closely tothe matter in hand, 
and avoided those elaborate descriptions of scenery, real and fan- 
ciful, of which we had so much in his life of Columbus. His 
style too, in this volume, is decidedly easier than in his more 
laboured work; he writes of these secondary heroes as if he 
felt that his great effort was over when he had pourtrayed the 
master spirit of the group, and that he was engaged with those 
who might think themselves honoured bv his observance. The 
consequence is, that there is a dash of carelessness about his 
narration of the fortunes of these adventurers, fur which he and 
they are both the better. 

This last voyage of Ojeda is full of romantic incident. Res- 
cued from the utter poverty in which we left him at the termi- 
nation of his second voyage, by the favour of Fonseca and the 
attachment of de la Cosa we find him contending before the 
king with the high bornand thoroughly bred Nicuesa for the gov- 
ernment of the continent lying along the Isthmus of Darien, 
and if not altogether successful, at least dividing with that 
courtier the country in dispute. The boundary line of these two 
governments run through the Gulph of Uraba. The Eastern 
portion to Cape de la Vela was given to Ojeda, and the Wes- 
tern as far as Cape Gracias a Dios to Nicuesa, and Jamaica in 
common between them. Juan de la Cosa was appointed Ojeda’s 
lieutenant with the post of Alguazil Mayor of the province. 

These two adventurers sailed for their future governments 
under very different auspices, Ojeda being able to fit out but 
one ship and two brigantines, with only two hundred men, 
while Nicuesa embarked with a much greater force in four 
large vessels and two brigantines. They touched at Hispan- 
iola, and while there, got into a dispute about the extent of their 
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respective territories, and their common property, Jamaica, 
which might have terminated at once the career of at least one 
of them, had not the prudence of de la Cosa and the decision of 
Don Diego de Columbus, prevented the catastrophe. While 
at San Domingo, Ojeda won the heart of an individual, who 
embarked so heartily in his schemes, and had so much to do 
with these later voyages, that we shall make no apology for in- 
troducing him to our readers. 


* Alonzo de Ojeda welcomed with joy the arrival of his nautical 
friend and future lieutenant in the government, the worthy Juan de la 
Cosa ; still he could not but feel some mortification at the inferiority of 
his armament to that of his rival Nicuesa, whose stately ships rode 
proudly at anchor in the harbour of San Domingo. He felt, too, that 
his means were inadequate to the establishment of his intended colony. 
Ojeda, however, was not long at a loss for pecuniary assistance. Like 
many free spirited men, who are careless and squandering of their own 
purses, he had a facility at commanding the purses of his neighbours. 
Among the motley population of San Domingo there was a lawyer of 
some abilities, the Bachelor Martin Fernandez de Enciso, who had 
made two thousand castillanos by his pleading; for it would appear 
that the spirit of litigation was one of the first fruits of civilized life 
transplanted to the new world, and flourished surprisingly among the 
Spanish colonists. 

** Alonzo de Ojeda became acquainted withthe Bachelor, and finding 
him to be of a restless and speculative character, soon succeeded in 
inspiring him with a contempt for the dull but secure and profitable rou- 
tine of his office in San Domingo, and imbuing him with his own pas- 
sion for adventure. Above all, he dazzled him with the offer to make 
him Alealde Mayor, or chief judge of the provincial government he 
was about to establish in the wilderness. 

‘“*In an evil hour the aspiring Bachelor yielded to the temptation, 
and agreed to invest all his money in the enterprise. It was agreed 
that Ojeda should depart with the armament which had arrived from 
Spain, while the Bachelor should remain at Hispaniola to beat up for re- 
cruits and provide supplies ; with these he was to embark in a ship 
purchased by himself, and proceed to join his high-mettled friend at 
the seat of his intended colony.” pp. 59, 60. 


We next follow Ojeda to Carthagena, where he arrived late 
in the autumn of 1509. The wary old pilot de la Cosa warned 
him from this coast, as the natives were exceedingly warlike, used 
arrows tinged with a subtle poison, and were irriteted at the 
treatment they had received from previous adventurers. But 
Ojeda was ‘too proud of spirit to alter his plans through fear 
of a naked foe ;”’ he landed with a considerable number of his 
troops, and having caused the friars to read with a loud voice 
the ‘ formula of instruction,” at which the savages only bran- 
dished their weapons and sounded their conchs, he rushed 
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upon them, and, after a severe struggle, defeated them, but 
unhappily pursued them too far into the interior. 


‘Seventy Indians were made captive and sent to the ships, and 
Ojeda, regardless of the remonstrances of Juan de la Cosa, continued 
his rash pursuit of the fugitives through the forest. In the dusk of the 
evening they arrived at a village called Yurbaco; the inhabitants of 
which had fled to the mountains with their wives and children and 
principal effects The Spaniards, imagining that the Indians were 
completely terrified and dispersed, now roved in quest of booty among 
the deserted houses, which stood distant from each other, buried among 
the trees. While they were thus scattered, troops of savages rushed 
forth, with furious yells, from all parts of the forest. The Spamards 
endevoured to gather together and support each other, but every little 
party was surrounded by a host of foes. They fought with desperate 
bravery, but for once their valour and their iron armour were of no 
avail ; they were overwhelmed by numbers, and sank beneath war clubs 
and poisoned arrows. 

** Ojeda on the first alarm collected a few soldiers and ensconced 
himself within a small enclosure, surrounded by palisades. Here he 
was closely besieged and galled by flights of arrows. He threw him- 
self on his knees, covered himself with his buckler, and, being small 
and active, managed to protect himself from the deadly shower, but all 
his companions were slain by his side, some of them perishing in fright- 
ful agonies. At this fearful moment the veteran La Cosa, having heard 
of the peril of his commander, arrived, with a few followers, to his 
assistance. Stationing himself at the gate of the palisades, the brave 
Biscayan kept the savages at bay, until most of his men were slain and 
he himself was severely wounded, Just then Ojeda sprang forth like 
a tiger into the midst of the enemy, dealing his blows on every side. 
La Cosa would have seconded him, but was crippled by his wounds. 
He took refuge with the remnant of his men in an Indian cabin ; 
the straw roof of which, he aided them to throw off, lest the enemy 
should set it on fire. Here he defended himself until ali his comrades, 
but one, were destroyed. The subtle poison of his wounds at length 
overpowered him, and he sank to the ground. Feeling death at hand, 
he called to his only surviving companion, “ Brother,” said he, 
“ since God hath protected thee from harm, sally forth and fly, and if 
ever thou shouldst see Alonzo de Ojeda, tell him of my fate.” 

** Thus fell the hardy Juan de la Cosa, faithful and devoted to the 
very last ; nor can we refrain from pausing to pay a passing tribute to 
his memory. He was acknowledged by his contemporaries to be one 
of the ablest of those gallant Spanish navigators who first explored the 
way to the new world. But it is by the honest and kindly qualities of 
his heart that his memory is most endeared to us ; it is, above all, by 
that loyalty in friendship displayed in this his last and fatal expedition. 
Warmed by his attachment for a more youthful and a hot-headed ad- 
venturer, we see this wary veteran of the seas forgetting his usual pru- 
dence and the lessons of his experience, and embarking heart and hand, 
purse and person, in the wild enterprises of his favourite. We behold 
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him watching over him as a parent, remonstrating with him as a counsel- 
lor, but fighting by him as a partisan ; following him, without hesita- 
tion, into known and needless danger, to certain death itself, and show- 
ing no other solicitude in his dying moments, but to be remembered by 


- his friend. 


* The history of these Spanishdiscoveries abound in noble and gen- 
erous traits of character, but few have charmed us more than this in- 
stance of loyalty to the last gasp, in the death of the staunch Juan de 
la Cosa. The Spaniard who.escaped to tell the story of his end was 
the only surviver of seventy that had followed Ojeda in this rash and 

** While these disastrous occurrences happened on shore, great alarm 
began to be felt ou board of the ships. Days had elapsed since the 
party had adventured so rashly into the wilderness; yet nothing had 
been seen or heard of them, and the forest spread a mystery over their 
fate. Some of the Spaniards ventured a little distance into the woods, 
but were deterred by the distant shouts and yells of the savages, and 
the noise of their conchs and drums. Armed detachments then coast- 
ed the shore in boats, landing occasionally, climbing the rocks and 
promontories, firing signal guns, and sounding trumpets. It was all in 
vain ; they heard nothing but the echoes of their own noises, or per- 
haps the wild whoop of an Indian from the bosom of the forest. At 
length, when they were about to give up the search in despair, they 
came to a great thicket of mangrove trees on the margin of the sea. 
These trees grow within the water, but their roots rise, and are inter- 
twined, above the surface. In this entangled and almost impervious 
grove, they caught the glimpse of a man in Spanish attire. They en- 
tered, and, to their astonishment, found it to be Alonzo de Ojeda. He 
was lying on the matted roots of the mangroves, his buckler on his 
shoulder, and his sword in his hand; but so wasted with hunger and 
fatigue that he could not speak. They bore him to the firm land ; 
made a fire on the shore to warm him, for he was chilled with the 
damp and cold of his hiding place, and when he was alittle revived they 
gave him food and wine. In this way he gradually recovered strength 
to tell his doleful story. 

*“* He had succeeded in cutting his way through the hosts of savages, 
and attaining the woody skirts of the mountains; but when he found 
himself alone, and that all his brave men had been cut off, he was 
ready to yield up in despair. Bitterly did he reproach himself for hav- 
ing disregarded the advice of the veteran La Cosa, and deeply did he 
deplore the loss of that loyal follower, who had fallen a victim to his 
devotion. He scarce knew which way to bend his course, but conti- 
nnued on, in the darkness of the night and of the forest, until out of 
hearing of the yells of triumph uttered by the savages over the bodies 
of his men. When the day broke, he sought the rudest parts of the 
mountains, and hid himself until the night; then struggling forward 
among rocks, and precipices and matted forests, he made his way to 
the sea-side, but was too much exhausted to reach the ships. Indeed 
it was wonderful that one, so small of frame, should have been able to 
endure such great hardships; but he was of admirable strength and 
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hardihood. His followers considered his escape from death as little 
less than miraculous, and he himself regarded it as another proof of 
the special protection of the Virgin; for, though he had, as usual, 
received no wounds, yet it is said his buckler bore the dints of upwards 
of three hundred arrows.” pp. 69-74. 


In the midst of this terrible distress, a fleet was seen 
standing in for the harbour of Carthagena, which proved to be 
the vessels of Nicuesa, who had been detained at St. Domingo by. 
vexatious delays, longer than he desired. He very generously 
relieved his rival, and united with him to wreak fearful ven- 
geance on the Indians for the death of de la Cosa and his com- 
rades. Having divided the spoil, which amounted to a very 
large sum, Nicuesa sailed on for Veragua, and Ojeda steered 
for the Gulf of Uraba, on the eastern side of which he founded 
the capital of his province, calling it St. Sebastian, ‘in honour 
of that sainted martyr, who was slain by arrows; hoping he 
might protect the inhabitants from the empoisoned shafts of 
the savages.”” This town he surrounded with a stockade, and 
having arranged his government, despatched an express to St. 
Domingo for his alealde mayor, the Bachelor Enciso, urging 
him to join him with all the recruits, arms and provisions, that 
he could procure. 


“His capital being placed in a posture of defence, Ojeda now 
thought of making a progress through his wild territory, and set out, 
accordingly, with an armed band, to pay a friendly visit to a neighbor- 
ing cacique, reputed as possessing great treasures of gold. The na- 
tives, however, had by this time learnt the nature of these friendly 
visits and were prepared to resist them. Scarcely had the Spaniards 
entered into the defiles of the surrounding forest when they were as- 
sailed by flights of arrows from the close coverts of the thickets. Some 
were shot dead on the spot, others, less fortunate, expired raving with 
the torments of the poison ; the survivors, filled with horror at the sight, 
and losing all presence of mind, retreated in confusion to the fortress. 

“ It was some time before Ojeda could again persuade his men to 
take the field, so great was their dread of the poisoned weapons of the 
Indians. At length their provisions began to fail, and they were com- 
pelled to forage among the villages in search, not of gold, but food. 

“In one of their expeditions they were surprised by an ambuscade 
of savages, in a gorge of the mountains, and attacked with such fury 
and effect, that they were completely routed, and pursued with yellsand 
howlings to the very gates of St. Sebastian. Many died in excruciating 
agony of their wounds, and others recovered with extreme difficulty. 
Those who were well, no longer dared to venture forth in search of 
food; for the whole forest teemed with lurking foes, They devoured 
such herbs and roots as they could find, without regard to their quality, 
The humours of their bodies became corrupted, and various diseases, 
combined with the ravages of famine, daily thinned their numbers. 
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The sentinel whofeebly mounted guard at night, was often found dead at 
his post inthe morning. Some stretched themselves on the ground and 
expired of mere famine and debility ; nor was deathany longer regard- 


ed as an evil, but rather as a welcome relief from a life of horror and 


despair.” pp. 78, 79. 


In one of the sallies of Ojeda from this beleaguered fortress, 
he was wounded by one of four Indians who had been placed 
in ambuscade to discover whether he was vulnerable. It al- 
most drove him to despair, as he believed that the Holy Virgin 
had deserted him. His antidote to the Indian poison was 
worthy of his indomitable spirit. 


** One of the symptoms of the poison was to shoot a thrilling chill 
through the wounded part ; from this circumstance, perhaps, a reme- 
dy suggested itself to the imagination of Ojeda, which few but him- 
self could have had the courage to undergo. He caused two plates 
of iron to be made red hot, and ordered a surgeon to apply them to 
each orifice of the wound. The surgeon shuddered and refused, say- 
ing, he would not be the murderer of his general. Upon this Ojeda 
made a solemn vow that he would hang him unless he obeyed. To 
avoid the gallows, the surgeon applied the glowing plates. Ojeda re- 
fused to be tied down, or that any one should hold him during this 
frightful operation. He endured it without shrinking or uttering a 
murmur, although it so inflamed his whole system, that they had to 
wrap him in sheets steeped in vinegar, to allay the burning heat which 
raged throughout his body; and we are assured that a barrel of vinegar 
was exhausted for the purpose. The desperate remedy succeeded: the 
cold poison, says bishop Las Casas, was consumed by the vivid fire.” 
p- 

The situation of Ojeda and the horrors of famine, which 
daily increased, were driving the colonists to despair, when 
there happily arrived at St. Sebastian, one Talavera, with a 
crew of absconding debtors and criminals, who had been entic- 


ed to St. Sebastian by the lure of gold which Ojeda had des- 


patched to San Domingo, as an earnest to the Bachelor Enei- 
so of the wealth of their settlement. “These fugitives had 
seized a ship well freighted with provisious, and sailed away 
in quest of adventures. When they discovered the starving 
condition of Ojeda and his colony, they demanded gold for the 
provisions they should furnish. This was but a fair bargain, 
and quickly made. Their supply, however, was soon exhausted, 
and the colony became factious. Ojeda used all means in his 
power to pacify them, holding out the assurance that the Ba- 
chelor must soon arrive with his promised supplies. At last 
they grew mutinous and threatened to seize the pirate ship 
and return to Hispaniola. Ojeda, finding things coming to ex- 
tremities, offered himself to sail for Hispaniola to procure 
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provisions, on condition that the colonists would await his 
return for fifty days. ‘This being agreed to, Francisco Pizarro 
was appointed commander of the colony until the Bachelor 
Enciso should arrive or Ojeda return. 

But Ojeda was destined never toreturn. Having embark- 
ed with Talavera and his crew, who were already sick of 
colonization, and preferred the mercy of their creditors to fa- 
mine and poisoned arrows, he very soon got into a dispute 
about the command of the ship, which terminated in his being 
overpowered, after offering to fight the whole crew two ata 
time, and cast into chains. He was kept in that situation until 
a violent storm forced the frightened seaman to call for his ser- 
vices asaskilfulnavigator. 1t ended in their being cast upon the 
southern coast of Cuba, and being obliged to ‘travel on foot 
to the eastern extremity of the island, and seek some means of 
crossing to Hispaniola.” Finding that his companions were too 
feeble to fight their way through the populous regions of the 
island, he determined to lead them along the savannahs be- 
tween the ocean and the mountains. 


‘** He had only made choice of evils. The forests gradually retired 
from the coast. The savannahs, where the Spaniards at first had to con- 
tend merely with long rank grass and creeping vines, soon ended in 
salt marshes, where the oozy bottom yielded no firm foot-hold, and the 
mud and water reached to their knees. Still they pressed forward, 
continually hoping in a little while to arrive ata firmer soil, and flatter- 
ing themselves they beheld fresh meadow-land before them ; but con- 
tinually deceived. The farther they proceeded, the deeper grew the 
mire, until after they had been eight days on the dismal journey, they 
found themselves in the centre of a vast morass where the water reach- 
ed to their girdles. Though thus almost drowned, they were torment- 
ed with incessant thirst, for all the water around them was as briny as 
the ocean. They suffered too the cravings of extreme hunger, having 
but a scanty supply of cassava bread and cheese, and a few potatoes 
and other roots, which they devoured raw. When they wished to sleep 
they had to climb among the twisted roots of mangrove trees, which 
~ in clusters in the waters. Still the dreary marsh widened and 

pened. In many places they had to cross rivers and inlets; where 
some, who could not swim, were drowned, and others were smothered 
in the mire. 

“ Their situation became wild and desperate. Their cassava bread 
was spoiled by the water, and their stock of roots nearly exhausted. 
The interminable morass still extended before them, while, to return, 
after the distance they had come was hopeless. Ojeda alone kept up a 
resolute spirit, and cheered and urged them forward. 

* * + * * 


** This frightful morass extended for the distance of thirty leagues, 
and was deep and difficult, so entangled by roots and creeping vines, 
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so Cut up by creeks and rivers, and so beset by quagmires, that they 
were thirty days in traversing it. Out of the number of seventy men 
that set out from the ship but thirty-five remained. ‘ Certain it is,’ ob- 
serves the venerable Las Casas, ‘ the sufferings of the Spaniards in 
the new world, in search of wealth, have been more cruel and severe 
than ever nation in the world endured ; but those experienced by Ojeda 
and his men have surpassed all others.’ 

“ They were at length so overcome by hunger and fatigue, that some 
lay down and yielded up the ghost, and others seating themselves 
among the mangrove trees, waited in despair for death to put an end to 
their miseries. Ojeda, with a few of the lightest and most vigorous, 
continued to struggle forward, and, to their unutterable joy, at length 
arrived to where the land was firm and dry. They soon descried a 
foot-path, and, following it, arrived at an Indian village, commanded 
by a cacique called Cueybas. No sooner did they reach the village than 
they sank to the earth exhausted. 

** The Indians gathered round and gazed at them with wonder; but 
when they learnt their story, they exhibited a humanity that would 
have done honour to the most professing Christians. ‘They bore them 
to their dwellings, set meat and drink before them, and vied with each 
other in discharging the offices of the kindest humanity. Finding that 
a number of their companions were still in the morass, the cacique 
sent a large party of Indians with provisions for their relief, with 
orders to bring on their shoulders such as were too feeble to walk. 
* The Indians,’ says the bishop Las Casas, ‘did more than they were 
erdered ; for so they always do, when they are not exasperated by ill 
treatment. The Spaniards were brought to the village, succoured, 
cherished, consoled, and almost worshipped as if they had been an- 
gels.’ pp. 90-93. 


From the province of Macaca, the Spaniards crossed to Ja- 
maica, where they were kindly treated by Juan de Esquibel, the 
same whose head Ojeda had once threatened to strike off. Thence 
he passed to Hispaniola, and terminated his career. We can- 
not refrain from citing Mr. Irving’s account of the close of the 
life of this adventurer. 


‘* Anxious for the relief of his settlement, and fearing that, by delay, 
his whole scheme of colonization would be defeated, he now endea- 
voured to set on foot another armament, and to enlist a new set of ad- 
venturers. His efforts, however, were all ineffectual. The disasters of 
his colony were known, and his own circumstances were considered 
desperate. He was doomed to experience the fate that too often attends 
sanguine and brilliant projectors. ‘The world is dazzled by them fora 
time, and hails them as heroes, while successful ; but misfortune dissi- 
pates the charm, and they become stigmatized with the appellation of 
adventurers. When Ojeda figured in San Domingo as the conqueror 
of Coanabo, as the commander of a squadron, as the governor of a pro- 
vince, his prowess and exploits were the theme of every tongue. When 
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he set sail, in vaunting style, for his seat of government, setting’ the 
vice-roy at defiance, and threatening the life of Esquibel, every one 
thought that fortune was at his beck, and he was about to accomplish 
wonders. A few months had elapsed, and he walked the streets of 
San Domingo a needy man, shipwrecked in hope and fortune. His for- 
mer friends, dreading some new demand upon their purses, looked 
coldly upon him ; his schemes, once so extolled, were now pronounced 
wild and chimerical, and he was subjected to all kinds of slights and 
humiliations in the very place which had been the scene of his greatest 
vain-glory.” pp. 99, 100. 
* * * * * * 

** This is the last achievement recorded of the gallant but reckless 
Ojeda ; for here his bustling career terminated, and he sank into the 
obscurity that gathers round a ruined man. His health was broken by 
the various hardships he had sustained, and by the lurking effects of 
the wound received at San Sebastian, which had been but imperfectly 
cured. Poverty and neglect, and coroding sickness at heart, contri- 
buted, no less than the maladies of the body, to quench that sanguine 
and fiery temper, which had hitherto been the secret of his success, and 
to render him the mere wreck of his former self; for there is no ruin 
so hopeless and complete as that of a towering spirit humiliated and 
broken down. He appears to have lingered some time at San Do- 
mingo. Gomara, in his history of the Indies, affirms that he turned 
monk, and entered into the convent at San Francisco, where he died. 
Such a change would not have been surprising in a man, who, in bis 
wildest career, mingled the bigot with the soldier; nor was it unusual 
with military adventurers in those days, after passing their youth in the 
bustle and licentiousness of the camp, to end their days in the quiet 
and mortification of the cloister. Las Casas, however, who was at 
San Domingo at the time, makes no mention of the fact, as he certain- 
ly would have done, had it taken place. He confirms, however, all 
that has been said of the striking reverse in his character and circum- 
stances ; and he adds an affecting picture of his last moments, which may 
serve as a wholesome comment on his life. He died so poor, that he 
did not leave money enough to provide for his interment; and so bro- 
ken in spirit, that, with his last breath, he entreated his body might be 
buried in the monastery of San Francisco, just at the portal, in hum- 
ble expiation of his past pride, ‘ that every one who entered might 
tread upon his grave.’ 

Such was the fate of Alonzo de Ojeda,—and who does not forget 
his errors aud his faults at the threshold of his humble and untimely 
grave! He was one of the most fearless and aspiring of that band of 
* Ocean chivalry,’ that followed the footsteps of Columbus. His story 
presents a lively picture of the daring enterprises, the extravagant ex- 

loits, the thousand accidents, by flood and field, that checquered the 

ife of a Spanish cavalier in that roving and romantic age. 

** © Never,’ says Charlevoix, ‘ was man more suited for a coup-de- 
main, or to achieve and suffer great things under the direction of ano- 
ther: none hada heart more lofty, or ambition more aspiring; none 
ever took less heed of fortune, or showed greater firmness of soul, or 
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found more resources in his own courage ; but none was less calculated 
to be commander-in-chief of a great enterprise. Good management 
and good fortune for ever failed him.’ ” pp. 101, 102. 


The voyage of Nicuesa differs from that of Ojeda in nothing 
excepting the change of scene and characters. He and his fol- 
lowers encountered the same enemies, suffered alike fiom 
shipwreck and heat and thirst and famine, in short, reap- 
ed nothing but misery for all their toil. After innumerable 
hardships, some the result of accident and others of treachery, 
he finally selected for his settlement the harbour called by Colum- 
bus Puerto de Bastimientos, which name he changed to ‘“* Nom- 
bre de Dios.”” Here he began to erect a fortress, at which his 
men laboured heavily, being oppressed by hunger and weak- 

ness. So reduced was the gallant armament with which he 

i left the shores of Spain, that when his fort was finished, 

although the Indians were lurking at its very gates, there were 
not left, in health, men enough to mount guard at night. 

As the movements of the Bachelor Enciso will be found to 

exert considerable influence over the fate of Nicuesa, leaving 

that adventurer for a time, we willembark with the quondam 

| lawyer and follow him to the scene of his disappointment and dis- 

grace. In narrating the departure of this aspiring attorney, 

j Mr. Irving introduces us to a character of far greater impor- 
tance. 


‘When the Bachelor was on the eve of sailing, a number of the 
iH loose hangers-on of the colony, and men encumbered with debt, con- 
certed to join his ship from the coast and the outports. Their credi- 
tors, however, getting notice of their intention, kept a close watch upon 
every one that went on board while in the harbour, and obtained an 
armed vessel from the admiral Don Diego Columbus, to escort the en- 
terprising Bachelor clear of theisland. One man, however, contrived 
to elude these precautions, and, as he afterwards rose to great import- 
ance, it is proper to notice him particularly. His name was Vasco Nu- 
iiez de Balboa. He wasa native of Xeres de los Caballeros, and of a 
noble though impoverished family. He had been brought up im the 
; service of Don Pedro Puerto Carrero, Lord of Moguer, and he after- 
f wards enlisted among the adventurers who accompanied Rodrigo de 

Bastides in his voyage of discovery. Peter Martyr, in his Latin de- 

cades, speaks of him by the appellation of “ egregius digladiator,” 
; which has been interpreted by some as a skilful swordsman, by others, 
as an adroit fencing-master. He intimates, also, that he was a mere 
soldier of fortune, of loose, prodigal habits, and the circumstances under 
which he is first introduced to us, justify this character. He had fixed 
himself for a time in Hispaniola, and undertaken to cultivate a farm at 
the town of Salvatiera, on the sea-coast, but in a little time had com- 
pletely involved himself in debt. The expedition of Enciso presented 
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him with an opportunity of escaping from his embarrassments, and of 
indulging his adventurous habits. To elude the vigilance of his credi- 
tors and of the armed escort, he concealed himself in a cask, which 
was conveyed from his farm on the sea-coast on board of the vessel, as 
if containing provisions for the voyage. When the vessel was fairly — 
out at sea, and abandoned by the escort, Vasco Nuiiez emerged like an 
apparition from his cask, to the great surprise of Enciso, who had been 
totally ignorant of the stratagem. The Bachelor was indignant at be- 
ing thus outwitted, even though he gained a recruit by the deception; — 
and, in the first ebullition of his wrath, gave the fugitive debtor a very 
rough reception, threatening to put him on shore on the first uninhabited 
island they should encounter. Vasco Nuiiez, however, succeeded in 
pacifying him, ‘ for God,’ says the venerable Las Casas ‘ reserved him 
for greater things.’ It is probable the Bachelor beheld in him a man 
well fitted for bis expedition, for Vasco Nujiez was in the prime and 
vigour of his days, tall and muscular, seasoned to hardships, and of 
intrepid spirit.” pp. 118, 119. 


~ On his way to San Sebastian, the sphere of his future judicial 
greatness, Enciso touched at Carthagena to repair his boat 
and procure water, having heard nothing of the misfortunes of 
Ojeda at that pogt. The Indiansat first stood to their arms, believ- 
ing it to be a new invasion from Nicuesa and Ojeda, but Enciso 
making overtures of peace, they came forward and treated the 
Spaniards with the utmost hospitality. ‘ Such,” says Mr. 
Irving, ‘was the magnanimous conduct of men who were consi- 
dered among the most ferocious and warlike of these savage 
nations ; and who, but recently, had beheld their shores invad- 
ed, their villages ravaged and burnt, and their friends and re- 
lations butchered, without regard to age or sex by the country 
men of these very strangers.” 

While at this place, Enciso was surprised at the appearance 
of a sail, and still more astonished at finding the vessel filled 
with the adherents of Ojeda. Having, according to promise, 
awaited his return at San Sebastian for fifty days, they had 
determined to sail for Hispaniola. For that purpose, they 
had embarked on board two brigantines, one of which 
foundered at sea, and the other was driven by stress of 
weather, into Carthagena. The Bachelor, however, deter 
mined to return to San Sebastian, and after an unsuccessful 
expedition against the sepulchres of Zenu, set sail. He 
had scarcely, however, entered the harbour, when his vessel 
struck upon a rock and was rent to pieces. Nothing but the 
crew was saved, all his supplies were swept away, and when 
he landed, he found the fortress a heap of ruins, it having 
been burnt down by the Indians. After a little experi- 
ence of this seat of government, Enciso became so dis- 
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heartened that he determined to change his situation. But in 
what direction was he to sail? At last Vasco Nuiez suggest- 
ed Darien, where he said the savages did not use poisoned 
arrows. This suggestion was joyfully received and in a short 
time the Bachelor was seated, a rich conqueror, in the govern- 
ment of Darien. 

Unfortunately for him he was imprudent enough, in the 
very outset of his administration, to issue an edict, forbidding 
“all trafficking with the natives for gold, on private account, 
under pain of death.” Murmurs arose among the people and 
Balboa, aspiring and ambitious, commenced a series of intri- 
gues which terminated in his elevation to the government. 
His first point was to unseat Enciso, which he did not only 
successfully, but legally, insisting that as he held his commission 
from Ujeda, it was worthless, Darien being located in the ter- 
ritory assigned to Nicuesa. Enciso deposed, the question of 
succession arose. At first two alealdes were elected, but this 
mode of government, as Balboa foresaw, became very soon un- 
popular, and it was concluded to vest the supreme authority in 
one person. 

After some dispute it was determined to offer the govern- 
ment to Nicuesa, as Darien was within his jurisdiction. ‘The 
people were won over to this appointment by the good feeding 
of one Colmenares, who, in search of that adventurer, fortui- 
tously arrived at Darien with a ship load of provisions, in the 
midst of the canvass. Two ambassadors were despatched in 
search of their new govergor, whom they found at Nombre de 
Dios, in the most abject misery. ‘ Of all his once gallant and 
powerful band of followers, but sixty men remained, and those 
so feeble, yellow, emaciated and woe-begone, that it was piteous 
to behold them.” 

Unfortunately for Nicuesa, his sudden elevation to power de- 
prived him of his prudence, and he began to play the governor 
too soon. He struck upon the very rock which had foundered 
Enciso, the private trafficking for gold, against which he, rashly, 
in presence of the ambassadors, vowed vengeance. ‘This,lan- 
guage, with other things that they heard of Nicuesa, from’ one 
of his disaffected followers, alarmed these Darien delegates, 
and they hurried home to give the colonists notice of the tyrant 
they had elected. ‘The people were in great consternation at 
this description of their governor, especially when it was con- 
firmed by Juan de Cayzedo, whom Nicuesa sent before him 
as a herald, and who took the opportunity of satisfying a pique 
he entertained against him, by betraying his trust. In the 
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height of this alarm, the wily Balboa suggested that, although 
invited, Nicuesa should not be received. 


“While this hostile plot was maturing at Darien, the unsuspecting 
Nicuesa pursued his voyage leisurely and serenely, and arrived in safet 
at the mouth of the river. On approaching the shore he beheld amul- 
titude, headed by Vasco Nujfiez, waiting, as he supposed, to receive him 
with all due honour. He was about to land when the public procura- 
tor, or attorney, called to him with a loud voice, warning him not to 
disembark, but advising him to return with all speed to his government 
at Nombre de Dios. 

** Nicuesa remained for a moment as if thunderstruck by so unlooked- 
for asalutation. When he recovered his self-possession he reminded them 
that he had come at their own request ; he entreated, therefore, that he 
might be allowed to land and have an explanation, after which he would 
be ready to act as they thought proper. His entreaties were vain ; they 
only provoked insolent replies, and threats of violence should he ven- 
ture to put foot on shore. Night coming on, therefore, he was obliged 
to stand out to sea, but returned the next morning, hoping to find this 
capricious people in a different mood. 

‘“* There did, indeed, appear to be a favourable change, for he was 
now invited to land. It was a mere stratagem to get him in their 
power, for no sooner did he set foot on shore than the multitude rushed 
forward to seize him. Among his many bodily endowments, Nicuesa 
was noted for swiftness of foot. He now trusted to it for safety, and, 
throwing off the dignity of governor, fled for his life along the shore, 
pursued by the rabble. He soon distanced his pursuers and took re- 
fuge in the woods.” pp. 142, 143. 


Balboa finding the people more excited than he either desir- 
ed or intended they should become, fade intercession with them 
for Nicuesa,‘but in vain. Nicuesa himself prayed that he might 
be permitted to live among them in a private station; even that 
was refused. 


‘** He then implored, that if he could be admitted on no other terms, 
they would treat him:as a prisoner, and put him in irons, for he would 
rather dic among them than return to Nombre de Dios, to perish of 
famine, or by the arrows of the Indians. 

“Tt was in vain that Vasco Nufiez exerted his eloquence to obtain 

grace for the unhappy cavalier. His voice was drowned by the 
vociferations of the multitude. 
* * * * * 

“ Seeing that the fury of the populace was not to be pacified, he sent 
word to Nicuesa to retire to his brigantine, and not to venture on shore 
until advised by him to do so, The counsel was fruitless. Nicuesa, 
above deceit himself, suspected it not in others. He retired to his 
brigantine, it is true, but suffered himself to be enveigled on shore by a 
deputation professing to come on the part of the public, with offers to 
reinstate him as governor. He had scarcely landed when he was set 
upon by an armed band, headed by the base-minded Zamudio, who 
seized him and compelled him, by menaces of death, to swear that he 
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would immediately depart, and make no delay in any place until he had 
presented himself before the king and council m Castile. 

** It was in vain that Nicuesa reminded them that he was governor of 
that territory and representative of the king, and that they were guilty 
of treason in thus opposing him ; it was in vain that he appealed to their 
humanity, or protested before God against their cruelty and persecu- 
tion. The people were in that state of tumult when they are apt to 
add cruelty to injustice. Not content with expelling the discarded gov- 
ernor from their shores, they allotted him the worst vessel in the har- 
bour ; an old crazy brigantine totally unfit to encounter the perils and 
labours of the sea. 

** Seventeen followers embarked with him ; some being of his house- 
hold and attached to his person ; the rest were volunteers who accom- 
panied him out of respect and sympathy. The frail bark set sail on 
the first of March, 1511, and steered across the Caribbean sea for the 
island of Hispaniola, but was never seen or heard of more! pp. 143- 
145. 


Enciso was next to be got rid of. He was tried, found 
guilty and cast into prison, but at the intercession of his friends, 
was permitted to returnto Spain. To counteract the complaints 
which Balboa had no doubt that the Bachelor would lay before 
the court, he persuaded Zamudio as his representative to ac- 
company Enciso. These two rivals being disposed of, Balboa 
was now securely seated in power, which we are happy to say 
was much more nobly used than obtained. 

Among the excursions, hostile and amicable, which Balboa 
made to the caciques in his neighbourhood, he paid a visit to 
Comagre, cacique of Comagre. While there, an incident oc- 
curred, which opened to Balboa a career the most glorious that 
had yet fallen to the lot of any of the successors of Columbus. 
In a moment fame, and fortune, and power, were placed with- 
in his grasp. His mind became filled with the single idea of 
discovering the sea beyond the mountains, and his whole char- 
acter seemed to become noble and elevated. 


*“* Among the sons of the cacique, the eldest was of a lofty and gener- 
ous spirit, and distinguished above the rest by his superior intelligence 
and sagacity. Perceiving, says old Peter Martyr, that the Spaniards 
were a ‘ wandering kind of men, living only by shifts and spoil,’ he 
sought to gain favour for himself and family by gratifying their avarice. 
He gave Vasco Nuiiez and Colmenares, therefore, 4000 ounces of gold, 
wrought into various ornaments, together with sixty slaves, being cap- 
tives that had taken in the wars. Vasco Nuiez ordered one-fifth of 
the gold to be weighed out and set apart for the crown, and the rest to 
be shared among his followers. 

“ The division of the gold took place in the porch of the dwelling 
of Comagre, in the presence of the youthful cacique who had made 
the gift. As the Spaniards were weighing it out, a violent quarrel 
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arose among them as to the size and value of the pieces which fell to 
their respective shares. The high minded savage was disgusted at this 
sordid brawl among beings whom he had regarded with such rever- 
ence. In the first impulse of his disdain he struck the scales with his 
fist, and scattered the glittering gold about the porch. Before the Span- 
iards could recover from their astonishment at this sudden act, he thus 
addressed them :—* Why should you quarrel for such a trifle? If this 
gold is indeed so precious in your eyes, that for it alone you abandon 
your homes, invade the peaceful lands of others, and expose yourselves ; 
to such sufferings and perils, I will tell you of a region where you may 
ty gratify your wishes tothe utmost. Behold those lofty mountains,’ con- 
i tinued he, pointing tu the south. ‘ Beyond these lies a mighty sea, 
MH which may be discerned from their summit. It is navigated by people 
{ who have vessels almost as large as yours, and furnished, like them, i 
with sails and oars. All the streams which flow down the southern ¢ 
t side of those mountains into that sea abound in gold ; and the kings 
m5 | who reign upon its borders eat and drink out of golden vessels. Gold, ' 
in fact, is as plentiful and common among those people of the south as Fs 
iron is among you Spaniards.’ pp. 157, 158. A 


Balboa used every exertion to obtain a force necessary for 
his great enterprise. He wrote to Don Diego de Columbus, 
then commander of San Domingo, informing him of the im- Fi | 
portant information he had received, and praying his influence "i | 
with the king, to obtain him a thousand men for the prosecu- 

i tion of his discovery. While awaiting a reply, he was obliged to 

contend with enemies without and factions within, and he had i | 
scarcely overcome these difficulties, when he heard from Za- 4 
mudio, his agent in Spain, that the Bachelor Enciso had so : | 
ii roused the indignation of the king, that he was condemned in 
costs and damages, and that it had been determined to recall 
him to Spain, to answer the criminal accusation of having i | 
been a party to the death of Nicuesa. : | 


* Vasco Nujiiez was at first stunned by this intelligence, which seem- 
ed at one blow to annihilate all his hopes and fortunes. He was a | 
man, however, of prompt decision aud intrepid spirit. The informa- i ) 
tion received from Spain was private and informal, no order had yet | 
arrived from the king, he was still master of his actions, and had con- 4 | 
trol over the colony. One brilliant achievement might atone for all the , | 
past, and fix him in the favour of the monarch. Such an achievement . 
was within his reach—the discovery of the Southern sea. It is true, a 
thousand soldiers had been required for the expedition, but.were he to | 
wait for their arrival from Spain, his day of grace would@™e past. It 
was a desperate thing to undertake the task with the handful of men | 
at his command, but the circumstances of the case were desperate. | 
Fame, fortune, life itself, depended upon the successful and the prompt | 
execution of the enterprise. To linger was to be iost. 
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‘“* Vasco Nuiiez looked round upon the crew of daring and _ reckless 
adventurers that formed the colony, and chose one hundred and ninety 
of the most resolute and vigorous, and of those most devoted to his 
person. These he armed with swords, targets, cross-bows, and arque- 
busses. He did not conceal from them the peril of the enterprise into 
which he was about to lead them; but the spirit of these Spanish ad- 
venturers was always roused by the idea of perilous and extravagant 
exploit. To aid his slender forces, he took with him a number of 
bleod-hounds, which had been found to be terrific allies in Indian war- 
fare.” pp. 176, 177. 


We will pass over the hardships and difficulties through 
which this little band of way-worn men was doomed to pass, 
before it could reach the summit of the mountain ridge, which 
threw its shadows upon the waters of the Pacific. For six and 
twenty days did they toil through matted forests and over 
frightful precipices, with their old and fierce enemies hanging 
upon their flanks, and new ones rising up before them at every 
step. But the resolution of Balboa never faultered—the pros- 
pect before him was too bright and glorious, and the clouds that 
were gathering behind him were too dark and threatening, to 
permit him to hesitate even fora moment. Success was his 
only chance of escape from destruction and perhaps death, and 
he could not consent, without some mighty struggle, to be cast 
from the elevation to which he had risen through so much dan- 
ger and misery. His desperate effort was crowned with victo- 
ry. On the morning of the 26th September, 1513, he looked 
down from the bare mountain top upon the promised ocean. 


** At this glorious prospect Vasco Nufiez sank upon his knees, and 
poured out thanks to God for being the first European to whom it was 
given to make that great discovery. He then called his people to as- 
cend: * Behold, my friends,’ said he, ‘that glorious sight which we 
have so much desired. Let us give thanks to God that he has granted 
us this great honour and advantage. Let us pray to him that he will 
euide and aid us to conquer the sea and land which we have discover- 
ed, and in which Christian has never entered to preach the holy doc- 
trine of the Evangelists. As to yourselves, be as you have hitherto 
been, faithful and true to me, and by the favour of Christ you will be- 
come the richest Spaniards that ever came to the Indies; you will 
render the greatest services to your king that ever vassal rendered to 
his lord ; and you will have the eternal glory and advantage of all that 
is here discovered, conquered, and converted to our holy Catholic faith.’ 

The Spaniards answered this speech by embracing Vasco Nuiiez 
and promising to follow him to death. Among them was a priest, 
named Andres de Vara, who lifted up his voice and chanted Te Deum 
laudamus—the usual anthem of Spanish discoverers. ‘The people, 
kneeling down, joined in the strain with pious enthusiasm and tears of 
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joy ; and never did a more sincere oblation rise to the Deity from a 
sanctified altar than from that wild mountain summit. It was, indeed, 
ove of the most sublime discoveries that had yet been made in the new 
world, and must have opened a boundless field of conjecture to the 
wondering Spaniards. The imagination delights to picture forth the 
splendid confusion of their thoughts. Was this the great Indian Ocean, 
studded with precious islands, abounding in gold, in gems, and spices, 
and bordered by the gorgeous cities and wealthy marts of the East ? 
Or was it some lonely sea locked up in the embraces of savage uncultivat- 
ed continents, and never traversed by abark, excepting the light pirogue 
of the Indian ? The latter could hardly be the case, for the natives had 
told the Spaniards of golden realms, and populous and powerful and 
luxurious nations upon its shores. Perhaps it might be bordered by 
various people, civilized in fact, but differing from Europe in their civ- 
ilization ; who might have peculiar laws and customs and arts and 
sciences ; who might form, as it were, a world of their own, intercom- 
muning by this mighty sea, and carrying on commerce between their 
own islands and continents ; but who might exist in total ignorance 
and independence of the other hemisphere.” pp. 184-186. 


We shall permit our reader to search out the remaining de- 
tails of Balboa’s history for himself. Suffice it to say that he 
took formal possession of the countries bordering on the Paci- 
fic, fought his way back to Darien, and immediately des- 
patched messengers to Spain with the tidings of his great dis- 
covery. The mother country rang with the praises of Balboa ; 
but they came too late for his fortanes—Pedrarias and his ar- 
mament were already on their way to Darien. 

The ready submission of Balboa to Pedrarias is a striking 
proof of the change of character produced by his great dis- 
covery. Instead of receiving him as a reckless adventurer. 
who had nothing to hope, with defiance and distrust, he yielded 
strict obedience to the mandate of his sovereign, discreetly 
welcomed him to Darien, conducted him to his own habitation, 
and there performed with dignity and nobleness the duties of 
hospitality. He went still further ; he opened all his plans to 
Pedrarias ; gave him information not only of the management 
and resources of the colony, but of the best route across the 
mountains, of the localities, richest in gold and most abound- 
ing in pearls, of the friendly and hostile Indians ; in fine, of 
every thing that could be of service to him, in his administra- 
tion of the government. 

When Pedrarias had extracted from Balboa every thing of 
importance, he suddenly brought him to trial upon a charge of 
usurpation and tyrannical abuse of power. He was acquitted, 
and Pedrarias, in great anger, threatened to send him to Spain 
im chains, to be tried for the death of Nicuesa. This was pre- 
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vented by the interference of Bishop Quevedo and the Govern- 
or’s wife. Balboa was permitted, therefore, to remain in the 
colony, but in great perplexity and under a ‘cloud of imputation.” 

At length, letters were received from Spain, written after 
the news of Balboa’s discovery, which changed, completely, 
the aspect of his fortune. One was from the king himself, to 
Balboa, informing him how sensible he was of his services, and 
“ appointing him Adelantado of the South Sea, and governor of 
the provinces of Panama and Coyba, though subordinate to the 
general command of Pedrarias.” 

After some dispute in council, and some hesitation on the 
part of Pedrarias, Balboa was publicly invested with his new 
honors. The people taking up the idea, that, from the arrange- 
ment of things, these two governors could not preserve any 
harmonious action, began to divide into parties, attaching them- 
selves, as each thought most politic, to one or the other leader. 
Pedrarias becoming alarmed at the growing popularity of his 
rival, took the first plausible opportunity which offered, to seize 
Balboa, and was about to confine him in a wooden cage, when 
his old friend Bishop Quevedo once more interposed and saved 
him. At last,‘to settle all their jealousies, it was agreed to 
send to Spain for the eldest daughter of Pedrarias, and marry 
her to Balboa. 

This arrangement having been made, Pedrarias became the 
hearty friend of Balboa, and seconded him in his great under- 
taking of launching a fleet into the Pacific. This could only 
be done by transporting the materiél of the vessels across the 
mountains to the opposite side of the Isthmus. After incre- 
dible labour and great sacrifice of life, Balboa effected his ob- 
ject and proudly sailed over those unploughed waters. In the 
course of his cruizing, he was very near discovering the king- 
dom of Peru, but his followers, arid perhaps himself, became 
alarmed at the new ocean upon which they were embarked, 
and returned to port. 

Reports having reached Balboa that a new governor had 
been appointed in the room of Pedrarias, he despatched one in 
whom he trusted to discover their truth. his man betrayed his 
trust and represented to Pedrarias that Balboa was conspiring 
to throw off his allegiance, and that another attachment would 
preveut him from consummating the intended marriage with 
his daughter ‘Treachery was heaped upon treachery by all 
who had ever been excited against Balboa, until the old enmity 
of Pedrarias was anew awakened. 

We now approach the close of this drama. Balboa was en- 
trapped by Pedrarias, charged with a treasonable conspiracy to 
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throw off ali allegiance to the crown and condemned to die. 
No entreaties could arrest the determined malice of Pedrarias. 


“It was a day of gloom and horror at Acla, when Vasco Nuiiez and 
his companions were led forth to execution. ‘The populace were mov- 
ed to tears at the unhappy fate of a man, whose gallant deeds had ex- 
cited their admiration, and whose generous qualities had won their 
hearts. Most of them regarded him as the victim of a jealous tyrant; 
and even those who thought him guilty, saw something brave and bril- 
liant in the very crime imputed to him. Such, however, was the gen- 
eral dread inspired by the severe measures of Pedrarias, that no one 
dared to lift up his voice, either in murmur or remonstrance. 

“I'he public crier walked before Vasco Nuiiez, proclaiming, ‘ This is 
the punishment inflicted by command of the king and his lieutenant, 
Don Pedrarias Davila, on this man, as a traitor and an usurper of the 
territories of the crown.’ 

“* When Vasco Nufiez heard these words, he exclaimed indignantly, 
‘It is false! never did such a crime enter my mind. I have ever serv- 
ed my king with truth and loyalty, and sought to augment his domin- 
ions.’ 

“* These words were of no avail in his extremity, but they were fully 
believed by the populace. 

“* The execution took place in the public square of Acla; and we 
are assured by the historran, Oviedo, who was in the colony at the 
time, that the cruel Pedrarias was a secret witness of the bloody spec- 
tacle, which he contemplated from between the reeds of the wall of a 
house, about twelve paces from the scaffold. 

** Vasco Nufiez was the first to suffer death. Having confessed him- 
self and partuken of the sacrament, he ascended the scaffold with a 
firm step and a calm and manly demeanour; and laying his head upon 
the block, it was severed in an instant from his body. Three of his 
officers, Valderrabano, Botello, and Hernan Muiios, were in like man- 
ner brought one by one to the block, and the day had nearly expired 
before the last of them was executed. 

** One victim still remained. It was Hernan de Arguello, who had 
been condemned as an accomplice, for having written the intercepted 
letter. 

“The populace could no longer restrain their feelings. They had 
not dared to intercede for Vasco Nuiiez, knowing the implacable enmi- 
ty of Pedrarias; but they now sought the governor, and throwing 
themselves at his feet, entreated that this man might be spared, as he 
had taken no active part in the alleged treason. The daylight, they 
said, was at an end, and it seemed as if God had hastened the night, te 
prevent the execution. 

** The stern heart of Pedrarias was not to be touched. ‘No,’ said 
he, ‘I would sooner die myself than spare one of them.’ The unfor- 
tunate Arguello was led to the block. ‘The brief tropical twilight was 
past, and in the gathering gloom of the night the operations on the 
scaffold could not be distinguished. The multitude stood listening in 
breathless silence, until the stroke of the executioner told that all was 
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accomplished. ‘They then dispersed to their homes with hearts filled 
with grief and bitterness, and a night of lamentation succeeded to this 
day of horrors. 

“The vengeance of Pedrarias was not satisfied with the death of 
his victim ; he confiscated his property and dishonoured bis remains, 
causing his head to be placed upon a pole and exposed for several days 
in the public square. 

** Thus perished, in his forty-second year, in the prime and vigour 
of his days, and the full career of his glory, one of the most illustrious 
and deserving of the Spanish discoverers—a victim to the basest and 
most perfidious envy. 

‘* How vain are our most confident hopes, our brightest triumphs ! 
When Vasco Nuiiez from the mountains of Darien, beheld the South- 
ern ocean revealed to his gaze, he considered its unknown realms at 
his disposal. When he had launched his ships upon its waters, and 
his sails were in a manner flapping in the wind, to bear him in quest 
of the wealthy empire of Peru, he scoffed at the prediction of the astro- 
loger, and defied the influence of the stars. Behold him interrupted 
at the very moment of his departure ; betrayed into the hands of his 
most invidious foe; the very enterprize that was to have crowned him 
with glory wrested into a crime; and himself hurried to a bloody and 
ignominious grave, at the foot, as it were, of the mountain from whence 
he had made his discovery ! His fate, like that of his renowned prede- 
cessor Columbus, proves, that it is sometimes dangerous even to discern 
too greatly.” pp. 274-276. 


The account of Valdivia and his companions is nothing more 
than a narrative of the adventures of two obscure individuals 
among the Indians onthe coast of Yucatan. They had escap- 
ed shipwreck and cannibalism—to which Valdivia and their 
comrades had fallen victims—only to become savages. They 
incorporated themselves so thoroughly with the Indians, that 
when an opportunity offered of returning to Spain, one of them 
thought it most prudent to decline the offer, as he had not only 
discoloured his face by the too free use of paint, but had actu- 
ally tattooed it. ‘The other united himself to Cortez, and rose 
to some rank under that warrior. 

The voyage of Ponce de Leonis more remarkable for the 
object which induced it, than for the nature of his adventures 
or the greatness of his discoveries. Having heard of the ex- 
istence of a fountain, which could renovate youth and give back 
vigour to the debilitated frame, he, not a whit more credulous 
than his contemporaries, undertgok to hunt it out among the 
Bahama Islands. In this search, he landed upon a neck of 
land, so covered with verdure and flowers, that he called it 
Florida. But old Ponce could find nothing to restore the green- 
ness of youth to his system, and he had the mortification of re- 
turning home, a little older and a little the worse for wear, than 
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when he sailed. He was killed in an after expedition against 
the Caribs. 

This volume will add to the already well-deserved reputa- 
tion of Mr. Irving. It has the merit, of which so few Ameri- 
can books can boast, of going to the bottom of its subject. Its 
author has not dealt out to us second-hand information, gleaned 
without labour from some injudicious translator, or prejudiced 
compiler, but has carefully selected his materials from the 
very hest contemporaneous authorities. By this research into 
original and authentic documents, he has acquired a fulness 
and certainty of knowledge, that give to his assertions and 
discussions, fearlessness and confidence, and to his commen- 
tary and illustrations, grace and vigour. 

Mr. Irving stands, as yet, unique in American literature. He 
is our only writer, whose successive publications have added to 
his fame. While his contemporaries are fast failing around him, 
some writing themselves out of popularity by repetition and ex- 
travagance, and others not writing at all, he alone continues to 
interest and instruct, to charm and to improve us. There was 
a time when we feared that even he was taking a downward 
flight, but his wing had flagged only for a moment and he soon 
resumed his proud but solitary elevation. We rejoice to see 
him, a writer of acknowledged fancy and wit, setting an exam- 
ple of laborious investigation, and careful study, than which 
nothing is more wanting to our literature. If we continue to 
neglect and despise severe application and profound learning, 
our greatest blessing—the inheritance of a rich and varied lite- 
rature—will become our greatest evil, and the vigorous and 
polished language, which enshrines the genius of our ancestors, 
will be to us ouly a memento of our servile imbecility. 
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Art. 1X.—Harper’s Family Library, No. 15. Life and Times 
of George IV. By the Rev. GeorGe Croty. With a por- 
trait, complete in one volume, 12mo. New-York. 1531. 


PARADOXICAL as it may sound, we do not know that any 
publications are more honourable to the age in which we 
live, as shewing its decidedly intellectual character, than the 
‘* Family Library,” and others of the same class. The col- 
lection just mentioned is a series of masterly compositions, upon 
various subjects, all of them highiy interesting, many of them 
highly useful, addressed expressly to the popular taste of the 
day, and calculated, by the very low price at which they are 
sold, to be brought into an unprecedented circulation. The 
American publishers deserve all praise for their share in this 
important and beneficent enterprise. These epithets ure not 
at all too lofty. It is an important and beneficent enterprise, if 
there ever was one, to contribute so essentially to the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, to the awakening of a just taste in litera- 
ture, to the maintenance of a high standard of morality, and, 
finally, to that grand and crowning result, the formation of 
what is the very life and soul of all our institutions, an en- 
lightened public opinion. 

The pursuits, the interests of a people and an age must be 
highly intellectual, where such enterprises are profitable specu- 
lations to the bookseller. We speak in reference to the great 
body of the people. Such books as Bayle’s Dictionary and the 
Encyclopédie were accurate indicia of the studies and tenden- 
cies of the times which produced them. The former had upon 
it the stamp of a learned, the latter of a scientific, and both— 
so far as the elite of mankind were concerned—of a curious 
and philosophic age. But as there was a great deal less of 
scholastic speculation, and a great deal more of practical 
utility and the bold spirit of social improvement, in the Ency- 
clopédie, than had appeared in the more learned collections 
of any previous age, so things have been ever since going on, 
but with a progress accelerated in a surt of geometrical ratio, 
in the same way. We do not believe in the ‘march of mind’ 
as some enthusiasts have explained the phrase. We do not 
believe that any future age will produce better compositions, 
or more perfect works of art, than adorn the library and the 
museum of the present day. We do not believe, that all the 
powers of chemistry and dynamics put together, and combined 
and developed ten thousand ways, will adda single cubit to the 
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intellectual stature of man—or, that the time will ever come 
when our Bacons and our Byrons will be regarded as an ordi- 
nary sort of people. But we do believe in the blessed effects 
of the diffusion, through the facilities of modern art and indus- 
try, and the tastes of a reading public, of truths which the 
wise have discovered and taught, and the eloquent have la- 
boured to impress upon the hearts of men. We have great faith 
in * Family Libraries,” and ‘ National Libraries,’’ and ste- 
reotype editions. We have no doubt but that the number of 
those to whose happiness literature is necessary, whose leisure 
moments are saved by it from waste or vice, to be given to ele- 
gant recreation and philosophic thought, is, beyond all compa- 
rison, greater now than it was even twenty, nay even ten years 
ago—that it has increased, is increasing, and should, and will, 
be multiplied to an indefinite extent—and that no better means 
can be employed for the furtherance of this desirable object, 
than those of which the publication before us is a favourable 
specimen. 

We are, in truth, but just beginning to see the effects of 
the art of printing in their true character. The press in the 
hands of the Stephens’ and the Manutius’ was a great conve- 
nience, but nothing more. It enabled the erudite men of the 
day to procure learned works more cheaply, and publish them 
more accurately than while they were in MS. But it was 
not—except in matters of theology—that mighty instrument 
of revolution and improvement, which it is since become. 
Luther, it is true, and the Reformers, shewed, in religious 
controversy, what might one day be expected of it in polities, 
in morals and in literature. In subsequent times, too, occa- 
sional events have illustrated its tremendous power. In com- 
parison, however, of the perfect day which is beginning to rise 
upon us, the light which it shed over the world a century or 
two—or even half a century ago—was like that of the stars— 
brilliant to looh upon, but too distant and isolated to subserve, 
very materially, the uses of life. But it is now penetrating 
into the most hidden recesses of society, and warming and 
cheering with its ‘‘ precious beams of sacred influence,” the 
lowliest habitations of men. Compare an edition of two or 
three hundred copies of a Latin folio, or an expensive and 
showy quarto, for the use of a few learned and cloistered 
scholars, to one of twice or thrice as many thousands of such 
books as Milman’s History of the Jews, and Southey’s Life of 
Nelson, offered for sale at a price so moderate, as to make 
them accessible, and in a form so attractive, as to make them 
tempting, even to those who depend upon their daily labour for 
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their daily bread! In this diffusion of knowledge throughout al! 
classes of the community—which is only another mode of ex- 
pression for universal and thorough civilization—consists the 
true and immeasurable superiority of the modern, over the 
ancient world. It+has been justly remarked that the elegant 
philosophy of Greece was taught only to the rich. One of the 
signs by which a new and more happy order of things was im- 
mediately recognized, was, that the gospel was preached to 
the poor; and the same philanthropic spirit, the same compre- 
hensive views of improvement and usefulness, appear in all the 
institutions of the Christian world. It was the boast of So- 
crates, that he had brought down philosophy from heaven to 
dwell among men—but her abode upon earth was still con- 
fined to the Academy, the Lyceum and the Portico. It has been 
reserved for a later age to complete the work which he only 
began, by making her empire universal. 

That the tastes of the age are every day becoming more 
intellectual, and its pursuits more grave and manly, is a fact, 
which has been often remarked, and which no attentive obser- 
ver will call in question. Every thing shews it—from the sub- 
version of thrones to the failure of theatres. Mankind are 
no longer pleased with the mummeries, great and small, 
which once dazzled and captivated them. The “king-times,” 
as Lord Byron expresses it, are going by, if not gone already ; 
and by an apparently odd, though we think very natural coin- 
eidence, the era of harlequin and scaramouch seems to be going 
by too. Even the Parisian consoles himself no more under po- 
litical grievances at the opera comique. The people aim now at 
something higher than the panis et circenses, which satisfied 
them during so many centuries of brutish degradation. ‘They 
begin, at length, to want the real and serious interests of life— 
to feel the deep, insatiable cravings, and to entertain the lofty 
aspirations, of an intelligent nature. They have tasted of the 
tree of knowledge, and the fruit of that long forbidden tree, 
makes all grosser or more frivolous pleasures, in the long-run, 
appear as vapid as they are vile. This speculation is an in- 
teresting one, and might be pursued to many consequences. 
The general result of it, however, would be, that this change 
of tastes, which accompanies or follows the diffusion of know- 
ledge, leads, necessarily to the cultivation of all the highest 
virtues, and the most masculine energies of the human cha- 
racter, and is most intimately connected with the freedom, the 
happiness and the dignity of the species. 

While we boast, however, of the solid advantages which we 
enjoy, we are told that the age is remarkable for the absence 
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of lofty enthusiasm and for a sort of mechanical mediocrity in 
all things. And this charge is, perhaps, true toa certain extent. 
The tendeney of all discipline is levelling, and although it levels 
principally upwards, we fear that it does produce some effect 
in a contrary direction. Ina very improved state of society, 
the differences among men must necessarily be less than in its 
earlier stages. You never hear of a tall tree in a forest, says 
Voltaire—and so prodigies of intellect cease, when all men are 
enlightened, and many of them distinguished by cultivated talent. 
The pride of superiority, the love of admiration, the exultation 
of success—all great stimulants to exertion, and highly conducive 
tothe enthusiasm of genius—are rebuked by the criticism of suéh 
an age, and by the claims of rival merit. Even the author of 
Waverly, for instance, excites far less wonder now than he did 
some thirteen or fourteen years ago, because so many success- 
ful aspirants, from whom nothing was expected, have—without 
exactly disputing the palm with him—run a similar career. 
Novels, and very interesting Novels, are as common as if they 
were done by machinery. So it is with poetry. ‘There are at 
any time to be found in the magazines and newspapers of the 
day, as good, often incomparably better, verses than Waller or 
Shenstone ever wrote—and yet if these flowers are not born to 
blush unseen, they are at least left by the public to wither and 
die where they grew, merely from the indifference which excess 
always creates. If there were no press, much of this mecha- 
nical literature—however decent and respectable and useful in 
its way—would never be uttered and published at all. And if 
some revolution of society, like the irruptions of the Northern 
barbarians, were superadded to the absence of printing, all but 
the very best works, the models of excellence in the various 
departments of genius, would disappear once more. Certainly 
there is a great redundancy of literary labour, if we consider 
the chief end of the cultivation of letters to be the production of 
a few master-pieces in their respective kinds. But not so, if 
these studies be regarded in their proper light, as instruments 
of public utility. The most ordinary compositions, proviced 
their purposes be moral, may eminenily contribute, by the 
diffusion, in a popular form, of correct opinions and useful 
knowledge, to the accomplishment of the important objects to 
which we have already alluded. Like the daily newspaper, or 
the periodical work, they are published with a view exclusively 


_ to the present generation, and if they answer their end, as they 


may, without aspiring to the admiration of connoisseurs, or to 
sthumous renown, they may well be classed among the great- 
est blessings of society. 
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The publishers of the “ Family Library,” however, aim at 
much more than the circulation of books, which however useful 
in this way, are not remarkably good as compositions. On the 
contrary, as we hinted in our opening remarks, they purpose to 
make “the entire series the production of authors of eminence, 
who have acquired celebrity by former literary labours,” and 
thus to form an “American Family Library, comprising all 
that is valuable in those branches of knowledge which most 
happily combine amusement with instruction.” 

We have placed at the head of this article, the last but one 
of the series that has yet appeared—‘ The Life and ‘Times of 
George IV.” by Mr. Croly. We have selected this volume not 
because it is among the best of the series, (which it is very far 
from being) but because we think it has been hardly dealt with 
in some of the daily journals. It is certainly obnoxious to a 
good deal of criticism. It has too much the appearance of having 
been hastily got up, like a mere article of trade furnished to 
order. Many of the anecdotes and bon mots collected in it, had 
not only seen the light before, but were rather the worse for 
wear. There is too little done to answer the expectations raised 
by the mere mention of so great an wra. The style, too, is 
Salathiel all over—it is ambitious and declamatory throughout, 
and not unfrequently falls into downright fustian and extrava- 
gance. ‘There are too many paragraphs like the following : 


** America had just taken the bold step of declaring her independ- 
ence ; France was almost openly preparing for war. Every lurking 
bitterness of fancied wrong, or hopeless rivalry, throughout Europe, 
was starting into sudden life at the summons of America, The beacon 
burning on the American shores was reflected across the Atlantic, and 
answered by a similar blaze in every corner of the Continent. Even at 
home, rebellion seemed to be rising, scarcely less in the measured hosti- 
lity of the great English parties, than in the haughty defiance and splen- 
did menace of Ireland, then half-phrenzied with a sense of young vigour, 
and glittering in her first mail.” p. 30. 


* This speech, whether suggested by the Duke of Portland, (as was 
rumoured,) or conceived by the prince, was obviously ministerial. But 
in those days, when the lord of the treasury might in the next month be 
thundering at the head of its assailants, and in the month after be 
flinging back their baffled bolts from the secure height of ministerial 
power; when in one month he might be the rebellious Titan, and in 
the next the legitimate Jove, the waving of whose curls shook the Olym- 
pus of Downing-street from its summit to its base; the rapid changes 
of the administration made ministerial allegiance curiously fugitive. 
Before the worshipper had time to throw himself at the foot of the altar, 
the idol was gone, and another was in possession ; before the cargo of 
fealty could reach the port, the port was in dust and ashes, or a hostile 
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ensign waved upon its walls. North, Pitt, Shelburne, Fox, and Rock- 
ingham, successively mastered the treasury bench, within scarcely more 
months than their names ; until government had begun to be looked on 
as only a more serious masquerade, where every man might assume 
every character in turn, and where the change of dress was the chief 
difference between the Grand Turk and his buffoon.” pp- 65, 66. 


‘If Italy, with ber magnificent powers, her vivid susceptibility of 
character, her living genius, and her imperishable fame—Italy, where 
every foot of ground was the foundation of some monument of the most 
illustrious supremacy of the human mind—is now a prison, the crime 
and the folly are her own; her own vices have rivetted the chain round 
her neck, her own hand has barred the dungeon ; and in that dungeon 
she will remain for ever, if she wait until vice shall give vigour to her 
limbs, or superstition throw back the gates of her living sepulchre. A 
purer influence must descend upon her. A deliverer, not of the earth, 
earthy—but an immortal visitant, shedding the light of holiness and 
religion from its vesture, must come upon her darkness; and, like the 
angel that came to Peter, bid her awake and follow.” p. 136. 


Upon the whole, therefore, we admit that the “ Life and 
Times of George IV.” is not a chef d’auvre. It does not, like 
Southey’s incomparable Life of Nelson, do full justice to its 
subject, and defy all future competition. On the contrary, it 
leaves us with a painful feeling of dissatisfaction with what has 
already been done for us, and a wish to see something more and 
something better done. 

But with all these faults, we found the volume profoundly 
interesting, as a whole, while it abounds in passages of great 
brilliancy and power. We do not know that we have ever read 
any thing more frightfully graphic than the description of the. 
horrors of ‘the middle passage.” (pp. 232, 233.) The spirit, 
too, in which the work is written, is highly creditable tothe good 
sense and feeling of its author. From his contempt for the whigs 
as a party, we infer that he must be a tory—but we do not 
remember that he has given us throughout the whole volume, 
any other reason to think so, and the one just mentioned is per- 
haps not quite conclusive. At all events, the book is wholly 
free from the virulence and disingenuity of a party-work, for 
the unmeasured reprobation and scorn, which Mr. Croly bestows 
upon such maneeuvresas the Coalition, will scarcely be consider- 
ed as inconsistent with candour. We think the same fairness 
appears in all that he has said of the great personage, whose 
biography he professes to write, and of the other members of 
the royal family. For the rest, Mr. Croly is a sturdy English- 
man, and we respect him the more for it. He is justly proud 
of his country, and does full justice (to say the least of it) to 
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whatever claims she may have upon the gratitude and admira- 
tion of the world for her conspicuous instrumentality in over- 
throwing the dreadful despotism of Napoleon. Of that despotism, 
Mr. Croly has expressed a just and lively idea—hating, as we 
do, from the bottom of our souls, all arbitrary power, and 
believing it to be by far the greatest plague and scourge of the 
species, we do not know whether we ought to call it, an adequate 
idea. We have been too much dazzled by the successes of 
Bonaparte, in this country—while in our contempt for the 
imbecile wretches who rose upon his ruins, and had the auda- 
city to conspire against the liberties of an age of which they 
were the disgrace and abomination, we were more than half 
inclined to wish him on the throne again, were it only to pursue 
these “ false fugitives,” with a whip of scorpions, back to their 
opprobious hiding places. But it is time to get over these feel- 
ings, and to examine the character and the government of that 
unrelenting and insolent autocrat, like rational men. If we do 
so we can scarcely fail to look upon it as the darkest, the most 
dreadful, and the most desolating domination that ever—in a 
civilized age at least—‘ veiled earth in its haughty shadow !” 
The following picture of that despotism is just and striking, and 
cannot be too often laid before the eyes, or too deeply impressed 
upon the hearts of men. 


** England was inaccessible to the arms of Napoleon, and his arts 
were now sufficiently known: but if her spirit was not to be humbled, 
her resources might be dried up ; and to this project he applied himself 
with the singular perseverance and recklessness of hisnature. He knew 
that the first evil must fall upon himself; for the whole of the immense 
line of coast stretching from the Meuse to the Vistula, lived upon Eng- 
lish commerce; and on the plunder of those provinces depended a 
large portion of the French revenue. But, at all risks, England was to 
be ruined. When the deputies from Hamburgh represented to him the 
havoc that the Berlin and Milan decrees were making in their city, his 
answer was the brief one of a military tyrant :—‘* What is that to me? 
The war must not go on for ever.— You suffer only like the rest. English 
commerce must be destroyed. 

‘“‘ This answer was the signal of universal bankruptcy. The recol- 
lections of that period in Germany amount to the tragic and the terrible. 
Perhaps no single act of tyranny had ever inflicted such sweeping 
misery upon mankind. The whole frame of society was rent asunder, 
as by a thunderstroke. Property was instantly valueless, or a source 
of persecution. ‘The merchandise which had been purchased but the 
day before, under the sanction of the French authorities, and paid 
every impost levied by the devouring crowd of prefects and plunderers, 
was torn from the warehouses, and burned before the unfortunate pro- 
prietors’ eyes. 

“ The casual stagnations of trade, or the change of popular taste for 
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a manufacture, are always the source of miserable suffering. But here 
was more than stagnation or change: it was utter ruin, without a hope 
of recovery. The result was inevitable and dreadful. Thousands and 
tens of thousands were thrown loose upon the world, with all their 
knowledge useless, their habits broken up, and their prospects destroy- 
ed. The great merchant dismissed his clerks, shut his doors, and lived 
upon his decaying capital ; and even then lived in hourly expectation 
of some new-forced loan, which should send him to beg in the streets. 
The inferior ranks of trade were undone at once; and sank into paup- 
ers, living on the charity of the French barracks. Germany was one 
immense poor-house. But within a short period the humblest resources 
of poverty failed ; the funds of the old charitable institutions either fell 
into decay, or were seized on by the merciless rapacity of the invader. 
Orphans, and old people, and even the lunatic and idiot, were driven 
into the fields, to take their chance with the beasts of the earth and the 
fowls of the air. Time and season made no difference with this hideous 
tyranny. Hospitals have been emptied of their unfortunate tenants 
at the point of the bayonot, in the depth of a German winter; and the 
blind and the bedrid, the paralytic, the fevered, the wounded, and the 
mad, cast out to scatter themselves over a wilderness of snow, and die. 

“ Then came the conscription, another and a still more heart-break- 
ing scourge. In all the territories annexed to France the yearly draw- 
ing, or some equivalent levy, was imposed. As a tax it was ruinous, 
for the price of a substitute was frequently equal to five hundred 
pounds sterling ; and even where a wretched family had wrung this 
sum from their last means, to save a son or a brother from the hazards 
of Napoleon’s sanguinary warfare, the death or desertion of the 
substitute, both hourly occurring, brought a new demand on the con- 
script, and he must march. The acceptance of a substitute was itself an 
imperial favour, generally paid for at a high rate tothe French agents ; 
and the difficulty, in all cases, was so great that nearly the whole youth 
of the country were compelled to serve in person. No language can 
exaggerate the wretchedness of mind felt by the families of those de- 
voted young men, when every day brought accounts of some desperate 
action,—or hurried march, scarcely less ruinous than battle,—or fright- 
ful contagion, breaking out in the desolated scenes of the campaign, 
and extingushing the survivors of the field by multitudes. 

** But the conscription was not limited to a yearly slaughter. The 
first Russian campaign cost three conscriptions, each of eighty thou- 
sand men; and they were almost totally destroyed by the enemy, the 
inclemency of a Polish winter, aud the miseries of the French hospitals. 
Yet the evil of the system went deeper than the casualties of the field. 
The boy of eighteen, suddenly thrown into contact with the profligacy 
of a camp, was vitiated for life: he saw before him, from day to day, 
every temptation that can stimulate the hot passions of man, and every 
horror that can harden the heart; he lived in the midst of plunder, 
bloodshed, and promiscuous vice; until the sabre or the cannon-ball 
came to sweep him out of life, he was master of all that he cast his eyes 
upon; and the brief tenure of the possession oniy inflamed his guilty 
appetites the more. ‘* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
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French imperial army. The soldier rushed on in a perpetual whirl- 
wind of revelry, robbery, and blood. 

“ The natural consequence was, that families looked upon their 
sons as mere food for the sword ; and utterly neglected the morals, reli- 
gion and education which were so soon to be made useless by massacre. 
The few parents who persevered in doing their duty, watched, with 
agony, every fluctuation of the war, and lived in constant dread of the 
moment when they should be called on to surrender their children to 
death, or to what must be, in the mind of the wise and virtuous, worse 
than death. Even where the sword had mercy, no man could expect 
to see his son return the being that he had sent him : he saw him dis- 
membered by wounds and disease, an incumbrance to himself and the 
world ; or bringing back the deep corruptions of the soldier’s life ; con- 
temptuous of morals and religion, a restless profligate, unfit for any one 
of the rational enjoyments or generous labours of society, and longing 
only for the fierce excesses of the field again. 

‘** But this spectacle was seldom allowed. The wars of Napoleon 
were computed to have cost France more than two millions of men ; 
they mowed down the whole rising generation. “I can afford ten 
thousand men a day,” was said to be the boast of this iron homicide. 
Nothing struck the eye of the traveller more than the almost total defi- 
ciency of youth in France. “Ill n’y a point de jeunesse,” was the 
universal remark of the allies, on their march through the provinces. 
The consummate plague of the Egyptians, the last wrath of heaven, had 
been the first infliction of France on herself: she felt the universal 
smiting of the first born; “ there was not a house where there was not 
one dead.” 

*“ But if France was chastised, the whole immense extent of the 
conquered provinces, formed into French departments, or given as 
appanages to some worthless relative or court-slave, was tortured. A 
system of espoinage was established, subtle, and subversive of all the 
best feelings of society to a fatal degree. Like another scriptural curse, 
* A man’s chief enemies were those of his own household.” The sim- 
plest word uttered before a menial, or even a relative, might be made 
the subject of an accusation that cost a life. Even the bordering king- 
doms, which enjoyed a nominal independence, were visited by this 
plague. It was a maxim—that no individual was safe within three 
days’ march of a French garrison! The continent, from the Channel 
to the confines of Russia, was tormented with surveillance. Throughout 
three-fourths of Europe, no man could be sure that he would ever eat 
another meal under his own roof. No man, laying down his head on 
his pillow, could be sure that he would not be startled before morn by 
some frightful domiciliary visit, under the pretext of searching for Eng- 
lish merchandise, but in reality for his own seizure ; or that he would 
not be whirled away to some fortress from which he was never to 
emerge—or emerge, only to be brought to a mock trial at Milan, or 
Mantua, or Paris, and perish before a military tribunal! The French 
mob had demolished one Bastile, and found in it but one prisoner. 
Napoleon created eight Bastiles; and the list of his state prisoners 
amounted te hundreds: those were never to be liberated. "The impri- 
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soned for minor offences, chiefly on political suspicion, were ascertained, 
on the fall of the empire, to be upwards of fifty thousand! Such are 
the lessons of government given by a legislator from the field.”—pp. 
255-260. 


Of course, one of the most interesting passages of the work 
is Mr. Croly’s account of the state of parties from the downfal 
of the Coalition to the complete establishment of Mr. Pitt’s 
ascendency, and the splendid and animated conflicts of parlia- 
mentary talent, which distinguished that memorable era. 
His account of these things is marked throughout by the most 
perfect impartiality, and sets forth the relative merits of the 
two great leaders, in a happy and discriminating manner. We 
shall not, however, make any extracts from this part of the 
book, but content ourselves with presenting to our readers a 
most interesting sketch of the greatest forensic orator of mo- 
derntimes. From this sketch they will not fail to be struck 
with the immense influence which the trial by jury gives to the 
wisdom and eloquence of the bar in afree country. We ven- 
ture to say that no parliamentary speeches, even of that extra- 
ordinary cra, produced any thing like the same effect, either 
upon the audience to which they were addressed, or upon public 
opinion and the destinies of the country, as the triumphant 
harangues of Lord Erskine, in the great State trials during 
the French Revolution. It is impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of the trial by jury in a political point of view. The right 
of finding a general and irreversible verdict in all public prose- 
cutions—the power to do the same thing, though with less ef- 
fect, in civil cases—makes them, after all, the arbiters of the 
law, and still more, of the constitution. A defendant literally 
puts himself upon his country, when he appeals to its juries. It 
is the experimentum crucis—the only true test of practical liber- 
ty. No people deserves, as no people can enjoy, a free consti- 
tution, to whose keeping it may not be safely confided in the jury 
box. We will hazard another observation in this connexion, 
and that is, that Lord Erskine was by far the most eloquent speak- 
er of his day. We say eloquent—we mean to use the term in 
its proper sense. His declamation, we have no doubt, was the 
most vehement, the most impassioned, the most lofty, and the 
most various of any to which that age listened. Pitt and Fox 
were great debaters—but nothing more. Sheridan was a wit, 
and a brilliant, Asiatic, poetical rhetorician, but he had not the 
soul of an orator. Burke, with his astonishing fertility of 
genius, and immense variety of knowledge, deals too much in 
loose, rambling, metaphysical and scholastic dissertation. Er- 
skine, alone, was a speaker of the true antique mould. He spoke 
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to the hearts of men—and at a crisis full of peril and agitation, 
those hearts did homage to his mighty voice. ‘Liberty lent him 
her Athenian strain ;” nor is it possible to conceive a more sublime 
triumph of reason, eloquence and patriotism, than rewarded 
the efforts of this immortal lawyer, on the occasions mentioned 
in the extract below. That Lord Erskine did not shine in par- 
liament is a fact which may be accounted for, as it seems to us, 
without resorting to the vulgar notion, that excellence in the 
forum is inconsistent with success in parliamentary debate—a 
notion somewhat countenanced by the technical studies of the 
English bar, but refuted by the example of every great speak- 
er—almost without an exception—that has appeared in Con- 
gress, or the legislatures of tlie States. The coldness of English 
manners, the colloquial and subdued tone of parliamentary 
debate, the artificial dignity and decorum of such an assembly, 
and what is worse than all, the systematic division of the house 
into two dogged and inflexible parties, are excessively unfa- 
vourable, if not altogether inconsistent with such eloquence as 
Lord Erskine was in the habit of addressing to juries, in cases 
of great popular interest. He had no scope for his peculiar talent. 
His enthusiasm was chilled, his efforts were embarrassed by 
the novelty and the narrowness of the situation, and as he had, 
probably, no ambition to take a lead in public life, while the 
path of glory was open before him in the courts, he did not 
make the exertions necessary to overcome these difficulties. 
It is easy to conceive what an effect they would produce upon 
a man, remarkable for all the excitability of genius. A great 
orator is, of all mankind, most apt to fail on such occasions, 
from this very peculiarity of temperament. It is certain that 
both of the celebrated speakers of antiquity were repeatedly 
put out in the same way. But does any body believe that had 
he taken the same pains, Erskine would not have had as great 
success in parliament as Brougham? 


‘“* Erskine, always animated, full of conversation, and sportive, was 
then in the flower of his fame. Led by his original propensities to 
take the side of the whigs, and personally attracted by Fox, Erskine 
had embraced party with a vividness natural to his character, and a 
sincerity new to his profession. No man, within memory, had so rapid- 
ly mastered the difficulties of rising at the bar. His singular eloquence, 
boldness, and fervour, broke down the barriers of that most jealous and 
repulsive of professions ; and, from the moment of his appearing, he 
was visibly marked for the highest success: he less solicited popularity 
than was carried on its shoulders up to fame and fortune. The Dean 
of St. Asaph’s case, the trials of Keppel, Hardy, and a succession of 
others, made him the idol at once of the people and the bar. By the 
power given to genius alone, of impressing its own immortality on all 
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that it touches, he turned the dry details of law into great intellectual 
and historic records, exalted the concerns of private individuals into 
monuments of national freedom, and raised on common and temporary 
topics, some of the richest trophies of forensic eloquence in any age 
or nation. 

“Erskine, by the result of those extraordinary displays, was a bene- 
factor to the whole state—to the crown, the government and the people. 
The times were disturbed in both the earlier and later periods of those 
great orations. Inthe former, the people were agitated by fears of the 
crown; in the latter, the crown was made jealous by fears of the 
people ; prerogative in the one instance, and revolution in the other, 
were the terrors on both sides. The suscess of Erskine’s incomparable 
appeals to the laws showed the people that they had a sure defence in 
the last extremity, and thus quieted their alarms. His effect on the 
common sense of the people, gradually quieted the alarms of the crown, 
which had been excited only by the dread that revolutionary principles 
were largely vitiating the national allegiance. Erskine proved that those 
principles were but on the surface, that the depths of the soil were of the 
same ancient and generous mould ; and that the worst evil of the day 
was but the mixture of a few weeds foreign to the clime, and certain 
to be soon extinguished and overgrown by the native exuberance of the 
loyalty of England.” 

* * 

“ But Erskine, like many characters of peculiar liveliness, had a 
morbid sensibility to the circumstances of the moment, which some- 
times strangely enfeebled his presence of mind: any appearance of 
neglect in his audience, a cough, a yawn, or a whisper, even among 
the mixed multitude of the courts, and strong as he was there, has 
been known to dishearten him visibly. This trait was so notori- 
ous, that a solicitor, whose only merit was a remarkably vacant face, 
was said to be often planted opposite to Erskine by the adverse party, 
to yawn when the advocate began. 

** The cause of his first failure in the house was not unlike this curious 
mode of disconcerting an orator. He had been brought forward to 
support the falling fortunes of Fox, then struggling under the weight 
of the “ Coalition.” The “ India Bill” had heaped the king’s almost 
open hostility on the accumulation of public wrath and grievance 
which the ministers had with such luckless industry been employed du- 
ring the year in raising for their own ruin. Fox looked abroad for 
help ; and Gordon, the member for Portsmouth, was displaced from 
his borough, and Erskine was brought into the house, with no slight 
triumph of his party, and perhaps some degree of anxiety on the oppo- 
site side. On the night of his first speech, Pitt, evidently intending 
to reply, sat with pen and paper in his hand, prepared to catch the 
arguments of this formidable adversary. He wrote a word or two ; 
Erskine proceeded ; but with every additional sentence Pitt’s attention 
to the paper relaxed ; his look became more careless ; and he obvious- 
ly began to think the orator less and less worthy of his attention. At 
length, while every eye in the house was fixed upon him, he, with a 
contemptuous smile, dashed the pen through the paper, and flung them 
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on the floor. Erskine never recovered from this expression of disdain ; 
his voice faltered, he struggled through the remainder of his speech, 
and sank into his seat dispirited and shorn of his fame. 

** But a mind of the saliency and variety of Erskine’s must have 
distinguished itself wherever it was determined on distinction ; and it is 
impossible to believe, that the master of the grave, deeply-reasoned, 
and glowing eloquence of this great pleader, should not have been able 
to brig his gifts with him from Westminster-hall to the higher altar of 
parliament. ‘There were times when his efforts in the house reminded 
it of his finest effusions at the bar. But those were rare. He obviously 
felt that his place was not in the legislature; that no man can wisely 
hope for more than one kind of eminence ; and except upon some party 
emergency, he seldom spoke, and probably never with much expectation 
of public effect. His later years lowered his name ; by his retirement 
from active life, he lost the habits forced upon him by professional and 
public rank ; and wandered through society, to the close of his days, a 
pleasant idler ; still the gentleman and the man of easy wit, but leaving 
society to wonder what had become of the great orator, in what corner 
of the brain of this perpetual punster and story-teller, this man of care- 
less conduct and rambling conversation, had shrunk the glorious taculty, 
| 3 that in better days flashed with such force and brightness; what cloud } 
L had absorbed the lightnings that had once alike penetrated and illumin- 7 
ed the heart of the British nation.” pp. 94-98. 


The picture of domestic virtue which the life of George III. 
exhibited, was an honour to human nature. We had no idea, 
before we read this volume, that a prince of the blood had ever 
been subjected to the stern and even savage discipline of the 
English school. 


{ 

ERRATA. 


Page 29 line 37, for intineracy, read itinerary. 
41 * 46, “ opinion, read opinions. 
128 “ 14, “ are, read were. 
186 “ 6,dele the word * less,” 
187 “ 33, for rich inhabitants read inhabitants of the rich back country. 
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